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AN AMERICAN THANKSGIVING 
BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


N the early year, when Hope was 
young and all things were taken 
on faith—while April capriciously 
flounced her Nile-green frock with 
primrose pink, as she danced the 
rope with dream rainbows evolved 

of smiles and tears—the skies were tender and 
blue as the eyes of a child, and even the mildest 

colors were half asleep; strong pigments within 
the vigorous flower-stems hiding themselves in 
gray greenery, innocently reticent of final sum- 








mer effects. 

Then was the sowing season—the planting—the 
waiting—without certitude or news of the wind’s 
will. Tender tints of faith and of prayer—of sow- 
ing and trusting—expressed the soul of Nature. 





Now it is November, and the mountains are 
on fire—flames leaping from maple to sumach 
and swirling low over fields of goldenrod to 
light the cloves afresh and spread the conflagra- 
tion to the reflecting clefts where sunset spills 
its molten red and gold. 

And gold and red are the orchards, and yellow 
lie the fields lifted into radiance by the fire of 
a slanting sun. Whirring cider-mills exude am- 
ber drops, and the grapes are Tyrian red in the 
vineyards where copper-breasted robins fly low. 

For crimson and gold are the colors of joy, 
of flame, of the harvest. The combination is 
ever suggestive of affluence and of splendor. It 
is Nature’s final expression of delight in achieve- 
ment, 


As we garner of the full harvest, spreading 
our tables with the lavish munificence of the 
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fields—the spirit of the feast so attuned to 
merriment that the Jack-o’-lantern winking 
at the pumpkin pie in fraternal recognition 
is a stable feature conspicuous only in its 
rare absence—it is a simple act of non-re- 
sistance to fall into line with the glee of the 
occasion without analysis or question. 

To some to whom the year has seemed 





chary of blessings or across whose path 
some master sorrow has cast its long ob- 
securing shadow—there are such with us— 


some who scarcely dare go a-gleaning over 
the fields of the year lest they be lost in 
the long shadow—to such &nd for our- 
selves let the contemplation be divided into 
three — yesterday, to-day, and _ to-morrow. 
And then, presently, while our hearts go 
out in thankfulness for to-day so palpably 
evident in bounty, Memory will come smil- 
ing to escort us back into all the familiar 
sweetness of the yestertime. Back of the 
shadow, even through it, she will lead us, 
her friéndly arm in ours. 

“My only chance of happiness is to for- 
get,” says one of pallid brow who wears a 
band. upon her sleeve, “for memory is ever 
a reminder of joy departed.” 

Ah, mistaken friend, brother, sister, think 
again. The one dear possession, yours and 
mine, unchangeable through the years — so 
much more real to-day than the material en- 
vironment marked by this day’s sun, which 
may not last beyond the moon or see another 
dawn—this one great gift is Memory. 

What matter if its precious pictures are of 
a bygone time—a dear face passed into the 
Vast—-let us not fail to realize that memory 
is. Because it brings us back our past, we 
sometimes seem to fancy that memory was. 
Not at all. If it only was, then were we 
wholly bereft. 

Let us, then, cherish among our sweetest 
possessions memory’s picture-galleries. And 
while we sit at our feast of to-day, the day 
of fulness so evenly reflected in material 
profusion, we are, whether we will or no, 
shaping our to-morrows. 

Were we successfully thus to separate the 
contemplation into three, I do verily believe 
that the much-vaunted present, with all it 
may hold for us, will count for less than 
its third of happiness. Cut off the yesterday 
and the to-morrow, and what would we have 
at our thanksgiving feast? A collection of 
people eating, if you please, of all ocecupa- 
tions the most prosaic when divested of the 
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social elementa number of hungry animals 
feeding, without memory and without hope. 

Sut with past joys forever ours by grace 
of remembrance, and fair to-morrow, dancing 
with promise, alluring of face and potent for 
all good, we may count the day altogether 
blessed. 

Perhaps one of the most disturbing indi- 
cations of our time—our golden time so rich 
in progress—is a lack of reverence, especially 
in our young. Freedom of thought, the free- 
dom for which our fathers fought and for 
which they crossed the seas, has swung too 
far, perhaps. There is nothing new in ques- 
tioning the “traditions of the elders,” but, 
as a fact, there are few things more really 
respectable than our traditions, and it seems 
to me that the preservation, or perhaps I 
should say the revival, of the spirit of rev- 
erence is largely in the hands of our women 
—our mothers, particularly. 

Of what good is an heirloom without its 
story? And how eloquent some of them are, 
even the most trivial! How delightfully rem- 
iniscent of picturesque conditions is, for in- 
stance, the old brocade gown which we may 
resurrect from its century of burial in the 
attic trunk! The endless gathers of its 
deeply pointed waist are hemmed into place, 
stitch by stitch. The eyelets down the back 
were laced by the light of home-dipped ecan- 
dles, while the little lady within the corsage 
held her breath. A high comb of shell and 
a tiny pair of satin slippers are wrapped in 
with the yellow brocade. Dancing slippers 
I should say the wee shoes were, and— But 
what do I hear? “ Wicked and worldly,” is 
some one saying? Well, who said that our 
grandmothers were perfect? How could they 
have been and grandmothered us, if you 
please—us, with all our faults? If they had 
been real saints and worn halos of gold in- 
stead of mischievous little bonnets with roses 
within their brims, like the one we find 
tucked away over the rafters — well, things 
would have been different. We should have 
been different. Our fashion Bazars would 
be instructing us in the smartest things in 
wings — whether their feathers should be 
straight or curled—and harp lessons would be 
part of a girl’s regular education. 

Possibly the lady of the yellow brocade 
with the blue bow-knots wore little court- 
plaster patches upon her dimpled chin, and 
for the dance che touched up her piquant 
face just a little with the rouge so much in 
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vogue in those days when languor and help- 
lessness with their resultant pallor were the 
fashion for high-born ladies. 

With all the pictorial flippancies and small 
vanities of that far-away time, there is some- 
thing very frank in it all. If you do not 
believe that milady—your great-grandmother 
or mine—had ever a serious thought, look 
over the pages of her funny little diary, seru- 
pulously kept from her schoolgirl days until 
her marriage at seventeen. Here you will 
find crucial self-arraiginments and _ resolu- 
tions galore, with, in all probability, an oc- 
casional dread lest she fall into the “ unpar- 
donable sin”! 

If milady seems in the retrospect to have 
been a finely feathered and rather frivolous 
little bird, let us be slow in laying it to her 
femininity. We will first cast a brief glance 
at her partner in the dance—knee-breeches, 
ruffled shirt front, shoe buckles agleam with 
brilliants, and their wearer bowing with the 
grace of the courts. Still, his name is the 
same as that of one of the signers of the 
Declaration, and local tradition has it that 
this gay and gallant gentleman was frequent- 
ly called upon to arbitrate questions of the 
common weal in the old of 
Virginia. 


commonwealth 


If perchance you have such a gown as the 
vellow brocade or another which stands for 
something courtly or otherwise good, tell its 
story to your girls—tell them all you know 
of the grace and charm of the little lady, 
their far-away ancestor, and see if they do 
not lift themselves and preen their little 
ruffles in an impulse to emulate the distinc- 
tion which the dress and its story portray. 

Tell them the whole story, taking care to 
establish the true relation between high birth 
and high principle. If the quality of the 
time-stained gown be not typical, in its in- 
tegrity as well as in its imperishable sheen, 
of the lady of quality who graced it, then 
were its witness vain. 

The material object which has come down 
the years may be slight in itself. The grand- 
father’s clock may not be. valued for its 
quaint mahogany columns, the gilded eagle 
perched upon its summit, or even the inter- 
estingly early date somewhere obscurely 
traceable upon its anatomy of wooden wheels 

-indeed, it may lack any or all of these 
pictorial features; but if the mother’s stories, 
told to the children in the long winter eve- 
nings while it measured the hours, of in- 
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dulgence or bedtime, when even the story 
teller deferred to its call—if these stories 


have become part and parcel of cherished 
memory, the association with the old monitor 
will be tender and reverent. It will typify 
obedience and a sense of obligation. 

A glad heart is in itself a gift of heaven, 
and is in slight degree, if at all, dependent 
upon external conditions. 

“My Thanksgiving day is day!” 
chirps a cheery housewife as she swaps gera- 
nium cuttings with her neighbor over her 
darning-basket as they sit together 
friendly stile. 

So are some of our sweetest singers found 
along the humble byways of life, and, like 
the feathered songsters, many of them wear 
modest mottled gray, and their 
home-roofs are of thatch. 


every 


on a 


coats of 


Such a lowly singer was a certain very old, 
very poor woman to whom in misplaced sym- 
pathy a tactless visitor who had 
condole with her said, as she enumerated her 
misfortunes, “ And: just to think, you have 
only two teeth left!” To which a merry 
falsetto voice answered, with cracked laugh- 


come to 


ter, “Yes, ma’am, that’s true; but, thank 
God. they hit!’ 

Splendid optimist that she was! Poor 
unknown heroine of a vagrant tale! More 


than once in the weary stress of life has she 
helped me smile—turning up the corners of 
my mouth for me when I had shamelessly let 
them droop. 

Naturally, we sometimes see indications of 
empty arrogance among the daughters of the 
very rich—the smart or half-smart folk who 
have come by quick fortune into new social 
place, and perhaps they are “to be pitied 
rather than blamed,” inasmuch as they are 
doing their best with only half-knowledge of 
the worthy thing which they so vainly try 


to simulate. If they but knew the only real 


value of a pedigree —that upon which its 
prestige was originally established — how 
soon would they put aside the arrogant 


manner which is, of all things, most plebe- 
ian. The one thing worthy in the aristo- 
eratic principle—that alone which can make 
it a precious inheritance—is that it 
established and would maintain a_ worthy 
standard of conduct. Its good manners are 
essentially the expression of a good heart. 
Tts kindliness toward all men springs from 
a sense of underlying fraternal relations 
which makes the whole world kin. It is in- 





has 
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clusive rather than exclusive, as is its coun- 
terfeit. Every grace of good breeding is an 
outward expression of a grace that is divine 
—and I say this thoughtfully. The manner 
which may be “put on” as a garment, on 
the outside, no matter how catchy, is a poor 
imitation, warranted to fade and not to wear. 
Noblesse oblige is a good old motto. Let us 
help to revive it. 

To know that one’s forebears were people 
of refinement, of culture, of gentle breeding, 
instead of inspiring arrogance should chal- 
lenge the best that is in one, lest he fall 
short as a representative of those in whose 
persons these graces once flowered. 

An inherited standard of life—let us put 
that down in our list of blessings. And for 
all inherent good which has come down to 
us as a benediction, without the asking, and 
which may be held only in trust as a sacred 
responsibility, let us delight to give thanks. 

We American women, then, will tell to our 
children any true story of prowess, of chival- 
ry, of long patience and reverent waiting—of 
any great quality which has found expres- 
sion in the lives of any of their ancestors— 
so that they may know themselves thus en- 
dowed with the only imperishable heritage. 
The daughter, the granddaughter, who comes 
by direct line into such an inheritance is the 
real American heiress. 

She may not nave a dinner gown to het 
name, or be “up” in the etiquette of fash- 
ionable life. Perhaps she is not even a per- 
son of leisure, much less a member of the 
“leisure class.” If so, so much the better. 
So much more hopefully has she her life in 
her own hands. 

Achievement being the greatest thing in 
life, does it not seem like turning things 
somewhat topsy-turvy to accord prestige to 
leisure—idleness? Founders of fortune are 
not born rich. The proposition is self-con- 
tradictory. There must have been industry 
somewhere in the pedigrees of the Proud-to- 
be-Idle. Even had they discovered gold- 
mines in their back yards, gold is lifted from 
its deep hiding only by industry and pluck— 
with generally a strong substratum of faith. 
Not bad qualities these for foundation-stones 
upon which to found a family—and a for- 
tune. 

And yet, our rich do work pretty hard, in 
their own way. We see them striving un- 
ceasingly. We see them, and we—well, it is 
in the air as they pass by. Every “honk, 





honk!” which tops the clamor of our busy 
thoroughfares is an asthmatic gasp showing 
valvular trouble at the over-taxed heart of 
fashionable life—a premonition of automo 
lor-ataxia and kindred ills, perhaps. 

Sut we owe our rich much besides sympa- 
thy and brotherly love, and, chaff them as 
we may, who of us would not join the “ Fra- 
ternity of Strenuous Leisure” if we could? 
Of course, we'd reform it. Outsiders al- 
ways see how to reform insiders. It is the 
man looking over your shoulder who sees how 
you could have won the game. 

Since we can’t all be rich and generous 
and angelic, let us be thankful for those who 
can, and, really, many of this much-abused 
class of innocent offenders are all but the 
last, and a few of the over-rich are even 
saintly—just as a few beggars are bad. In- 
deed, we are beginning to find that a good 
many beggars are very naughty indeed, and 
that, while mendicancy has its compensa- 
tions, they are not always.such as are found 
in the saint’s calendar. 

We have in America a seale of conditions 
—a money scale, if you will—but such terms 
as “high, low, and middle classes” are odi- 
ous to our ears. We will have none of them. 
Ups and downs we have, the best and the 
worst of us, but every normal American is 
eligible to everything reachable—up or down. 

There is no fixed “upper crust” to our 
society any more than is there any longer to 
our pie. It is an open confection, topped by 
a decorative layer of meringue—and so with 
our social pie. It is good to feel oneself an 
important integral part of that to which one 
belongs, and so let us give thanks that we, 
middle strivers, who are in the thick of 
things, are of the main bulk and substance 
of life’s pie. What would our rich meringue 
layer rest upon but for our stanch and 
friendly bosom—the ornate, towering me- 
ringue which would easily crush the life out 
of us ‘were it not so full of cunning little 
bubbles and light as air! 

And how should we be saved from the 
burning but for the poor bottom crust which 
we do continually saturate with our sub- 
stance! Yes, let us all give thanks that 
we are counted worthy to be in life’s pie 
at all, and such as are of the great middle— 
the pie part of the pie—see to it that it is 
kept sweet and wholesome, sugared with 
kindness and spiced with the best things—a 
true Thanksgiving pie. 
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BBIE ANN, the married daughter from 
A beyond Chicago, had kissed her mother, 

and now looking at her with 
and relief, as if she were not only 
at home, but lighter-hearted from 
reason. The old lady, Mrs. 
settled her cap with hands 
touches, and gave 


stood 
pleasure 
glad to be 
some hidden 
Jacob Stimson, 
used to such clever 
fleeting glance at the mirror, to make 
she was trig and tight. She was a slender 
old lady with soft cheeks and delicate fea- 
tures, and the fastidiousness and coquetry of 
her youth lingered in the hemstitched ruffle 
of her apron and the rigor of her immaculate 
collar, with its pin. She regarded 
Abbie Ann, a straight, fresh-colored woman 
markedly indebted to the accessibility of 
ready-made clothing, with a warm delight, 
the pink in her cheeks deepening swiftly. 
“Well!” said she. “Well!” Then, with 
a sudden recognition, lost for a moment in 
pleasure, that the visit was a surprise, she 
added, “ But what set you out to come?” 
“T’'ll tell you in a minute,” said Abbie 
Ann. | She was looking about the kitchen 
where she had found her mother, with a deep 
satisfaction, a sense of return. Abbie Ann 
had made her home in the Middle West for 
many years, but she had not deviated by a 
line from the New England type, either in 
speech or in a certain simple-hearted way of 
looking at things. “ But where’s father?” 
[ler mother started perceptibly, and recov 
ered herself. She answered with some prim 
ness, and at ojfice it occurred to Abbie Ann, 
with a throb of memory, that this had been 
her mother’s child, Abbie 


one 
sure 


cameo 


tone when, as a 


-LLUSTRATED BY 
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EARETURN OF FATHER 





Ann had asked too many questions and had 


been told to “run away now and be a good 


little lady.” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Stimson, “ your father’s 
round somewheres.” 

“Well,” said Abbie Ann, with an amazed 


insistence, “I but I want to 
see him. 


Mrs. 


stove. 


s’pose he is; 
Where’s father?” 
Stimson drew up-a chair before the 
It was a crisp day in the late fall, 
indicated the hearth invitingly. 
you want to put your feet up 
asked. “TI guess you’re kinder 


and she 

_ Don’t 
there?” she 
chilled.” 

Abbie Ann shook her head. was more 
nearly impatient with her mother than she 
could have thought it possible to be on a day 
of homecoming. A miserable certainty, 
thrust away from her through the journey, 
came crowding back upon her. 

“There ain’t anything happened to fa- 
ther?” she asserted, in alarmed interrogation. 
“ Mother, tell me.” 

Mrs. Stimson was getting out the mould- 
ing-board, a preliminary to biscuits for sup- 
per. 

“Mercy, no!” she answered. 
ther’s well as common.” 

She went her tasks, with a word of 
affectionate interest here and there, and 
Abbie Ann, having put away her things and 
taken a reassuring look of her own at the 
glass, sat down and watched her. 

“Well, mother,” she said at last, 
the old lady’s deft achieving, “ 
as a eat.” Mrs. Stimson 
turn of her wrist as she 


She 


you 


“Your fa 


about 


following 
you're spry 
gave a knowing 


eut the dough. 
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“T don’t know but I be,” she allowed, with 
dignity. “I don’t know why I shouldn’t be. 
I ain’t touched seventy-five yet, an’ father’s 
only seventy-eight. I don’t know’s there’s 
any reason why we shouldn’t be spry.” 

“You wear a different kind of cap,” said 
Abbie Ann, regarding her. “That sort of 
changed you, first sight I had, but I guess 
I'd get accustomed to it. You never used to 
wear such a big one, nor so far over your 
head.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Stimson, still with dig- 
nity. “I don’t know’s I ever did.” 

“What made you change?” asked Abbie 
Ann, without thought, recrossing her feet 
on the hearth. “ Your hair gettin’ a mite 
thin? Mine’s comin’ out by handfuls. I 
tell Edmund I sha’n’t have six spears to draw 
the comb through, if it keeps on as it’s be- 
gun. ‘Look at mother,’ I says. ‘She’s got 
a great head o’ hair. Father, too.? Mother, 


9”? 


ain’t it “most time he’s comin’ in? 

Mrs. Stimson said nothing until she had 
set her biscuits to rise at the .back of the 
stove and covered them with a white cloth. 
Then she turned, the blood in her face, per- 
haps from her stooping or some unknown 
agitation, and, holding her floury hands to- 
gether, stood straight, and addressed her 
daughter. 

“ Abbie Ann,” she said, “ father’s up cham- 
ber.” 

Abbie Ann came to her feet. 

“He is sick,” she asserted. “ There, I 
knew!” 

“No, he ain’t sick. He’s as well as ever 
he was in his life.” 

“Then why don’t he come down?” 

“He don’t feel to.” 

The two women stood facing each other, 
determination written all over the older face, 
and pure trouble upon Abbie Ann’s. 

“Why,” said she, stammering, “don’t fa- 
ther want to see me?” 

The old lady showed a brief impatience. 

“Course he wants to see you,” she answer- 
ed. “ You know father, Abbie Ann. You’re 
all he’s got, an’ he sets by you as he does 
his life.” 

“Then,” said Abbie Ann, firmly, “ what’s 
he up chamber for?” 

Her mother did not answer. She was. mov- 
ing about with a perfect precision, ‘setting 
the table for supper. 

“T guess we'll have it in here,” she said. 
“Seems kinder cozy in the kitchen, come fall,” 
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“But, mother,” cried Abbie Ann, “ you've 
only got on two plates. Ain’t I goin’ to stay?” 

“ Course you’re goin’ to stay,” returned her 
mother, tenderly, but with a certain hard- 
ness, too. “What makes you say such a 
thing as that?” 

New illumination shone on Abbie Ann and 
made her breath!ess. 

“Ain’t father comin’ down?” she asked, 
loudly. 

“No, he ain’t.” 

“Why ain’t he?” 

“Tle don’t feel to.” 

Then the act Mrs. Stimson had evidently 
expected, because she did not raise her eyes 
to see it or her voice to prevent it, camé 
swiftly to pass. Abbie Ann stepped with 
great determination to the door opening on 
the kitchen stairs. 

“I’m goin’ up there,” she announced... “ If 
father can’t come down, I can go up to him.” 

Mrs. Stimson went on setting the table, 
but after a moment she paused, a dish in 
hand, to listen. 

” Father,” she heard, = you in there?” 

“Yes,” came her husband’s voice. “ That 
you, Abbie Ann?” 

“Why, I can’t open the door!” rose the 
other voice, in wild interrogation. “ Father, 
you locked in?” 

“No, no,” came the answering note, im- 
patiently. “Course I ain’t locked in. The 
key’s on the inside.” 

“Then you've locked yourself in? 

There was a moment’s pause, and the o!d 
lady, listening below, did smile a little in 
irrepressible satisfaction. 

“Oh, father,” Abbie Ann was crying, “ you 
just turn the key!” 

“There! there!” came the reassuring voice, 
with a warmth and protectingness adapted to 
a child. “ Father’s all right. You run down 
stairs an’ have your supper an’ be a good 
lady.” 

Abbie Ann, standing there in all her portly 
prosperity, conscious but an hour before of 
her correct ready-made suit wherein she 
meant to cut a shine before the neighbors, 
felt very little indeed and most forlorn. She 
felt perhaps as she had years ago when she 
was late at school and went along the lonely 

road without her babbling mates, disconso- 
late under the sunshine and with a dull ache 
in her heart because her record was broken 
and she could not stand up to be commended 
on last day. 
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* ABBIE. ANN,” SHE SAID, 


“Abbie Ann,” called her mother from be- 
low, “don’t you stan’ there stirrin’ father 
all up. You come down here an’ see ’f you 
ean open this jar. I thought we’d have a 
mite o’ quince, but the cover seems if ’twas 
on for good.” 

Abbie Ann came falteringly down. There 
were tears in her eyes, and her mother, see- 
ing them, pushed the preserve-jar upon her 
with a friendly impatience, born though it 
was of sympathy alone. 

“ There! there!” she said. “ We'll have our 
supper, an’ it'll be all right. You see if ’tain’t.” 

But before they sat down, she buttered 
biscuits and set them on a tray, companioned 
by ample quantities of tea and quince. Ab- 
bie Ann was watching her. 

“ Here,” she said, when it was ready, 
let me take it. I'l carry it up.” 

Her mother, tray in hand, seemed to wave 
her aside with the motion of her laden arms. 

“You set down to your place,” she said, 
with firmness, “an’ don’t you move out of 
it till I come back. Father don’t want you 
should go up there, Abbie Ann, nor mother 
don’t, either. ‘You set down in your place.” 

Abbie Ann sat down, rested her elbows on 


“ 


you 


“FATHER’S UP CHAMBER.” 


the table, and listened while she wept. She 
followed her mother’s steps up the stairs, 
heard the tray deposited briefly at the door, 
and then the click of the lock. There was 
a low colloquy above, the door closed again, 
and her mother was coming down. Abbie 
Ann made no effort to conceal her misery. 
She wept unaffectedly into her plate, but her 
mother pressed biscuits and quince upon her 
with a cheerful warmth, and poured unstinted 
tea. Abbie Ann was not used to travelling, 
and she was tired from her journey, but it 
seemed to her that all her nervous misery 
of the moment had its fount in her unfa- 
thered state. Once she looked up with wet, 
reproachful eyes to ask: 

“Has father got any fire up there, or is 
he settin’ in the cold?” 

“Fire?’ returned her mother, scornfully. 
“Mercy, yes! He’s got the air-tight goin’ 
an’ crammed full 0’ wood. When I was up 
there I ’most thought he’d set the mantel- 
piece afire. Smelled like an ironin’ sheet, 
all scorched up.” 

Then supper was over and the dishes were 
washed, and they sat by the sitting-room 
hearth where the logs were blazing. 
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“ Father got a lamp?” Abbie Ann inquired, 
from a settled misery. 

“ Course he’s got a lamp,” said her mother. 
“Here, you lay on this stick. It’s kinder 
gummy. I guess ‘twill blaze complete.” 

But Abbie Ann had something to say, and 
she put the stick on absently. It did blaze 
up, and with the light on both their faces 
she turned quickly upon her mother, as if 
to use her courage before it ebbed. 

“ Mother,” she began, “you know why I 
come on here like this, without any prepara- 
tion to speak of and without time to write 
I was comin’?” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Stimson, in a frank re- 
turn, “you come to spend Thanksgivin’.” 

“Yes, so I did, but that wa’n’t all. We 
planned to come next year, Edmund and me 
together, but somethin’s happened, mother, 
and give me a regular scare.” 

“Do tell!” said Mrs. Stimson. 

She looked at Abbie Ann with unaffected 
trouble born of mother love. Abbie Ann 
warmed under it, and felt, with a rush of con- 
fidence, that mother would never in the world 
let her suffer anxiety without assuaging it. 

“Well,” she said, “ Burt Loomis come out 
there, and run in to see us on his way 
along. I was tickled to death to get hold 
of somebody from here, and I wouldn’t hard- 
ly let him get set down before I begun on 
him. How was you and how was father¢ 
You was all right, he said, smart as a trap. 
But when he come to father, he veered and 
tacked and wouldn’t say nothin’ till I just 
made him. ‘Somethin’s the matter with 
father,’ I says, ‘and won’t tell me.’ 
Then he up and told.” 

“Lawzy-me!” muttered Mrs. Stimson, 
throwing on a handful of pine cones. “I 
warrant he did. Burt Loomis was born of a 
Sunday, if I recollect.. Well for him. It 
give him a good full week to’talk in.” 

Abbie Ann was embarked now upon the 
flood of her communication. 

“Tle says to me, ‘Abbie Ann, somethin’s 
come over your father, and there can’t no- 
body find out what ’tis. You know he was 
a terrible spruce-lookin’ o!d gentleman,’ says 
he, ‘full beard and hair cut at the barber’s. 
He and your mother made as handsome a 
couple as ever walked into the meetin’-house,’ 
he says. ‘ But what’s he done? He’s let his 
hair grow all over his head, and he don’t hold 
himself as he used to. He’s all bowed down, 
and he don’t look nobody in the face.’ ” 
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“Well,” said Mrs. Stimson. She had fidg- 
eted a little in her chair, but now she settled 
herself with a determined ease. “ Well,” she 
inquired, “what else d’ he have to offer?” 

Abbie Ann’s voice dropped to a portentous 
rote. 

“Well, mother, he did say more, and that’s 
what started me up to come. I says to Ed- 
mund, ‘I'll surprise ’em and tell ’em I’ve 
come on to spend Thanksgivin’. And if I 
don’t see anything to trouble me, that’s all 
I'll tell; but go I must, for Burt Loomis wor- 
ried me to death.’ ” 

“T don’t know’s anybody need be worried 
at anything Burt Loomis has to fetch an’ 
carry,” returned the old lady, defensively. 
“ Besides, what’s he said? Said your father’s 
changed some, from year to year. Well, I 
guess most folks change. Come to that, look 
at Burt Loomis himself. There’s his tintype 
in that album. I guess if he should look at 
it an’ then stan’ before the glass he’d see he’d 
changed some himself in the course o’ forty 
year.” 

Abbie Ann passed a hand over her knotted 
forehead. 

“That ain’t- all. He dropped his voice 
then, and he says, ‘ Abbie Ann, I guess if all 
was known ’twould be seen your father ain’t 
the man he has been. It’s been months now 
since a neighbor’s ketched him outdoor, and 
Al Brigham, that’s workin’ for ’em now, day’s 
works, he says your mother gives all the 
orders and your father don’t go out till after 
dark. And once Al met him in the road 
‘long about moonrise, and your father had 
a kind of a white thing tied round his head. 
and he wouldn’t so much as speak, and Al 
didn’t fairly know ’twas him.’ ” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Stimson, calmly, “ then 
what made him say ’twas him? What made 
Burt Loomis say so?” 

“Oh, ’twas him fast enough,” said Abbie 
Ann, in a gloomy certainty. “I felt in my 
bones ‘twas him. And I up and packed my 
trunk that very day, and took the train just 
as I was except for my new suit.” 

Mrs. Stimson was rearranging the fire with 
extreme care. - 

“Well, now,” she said, easily, “I guess | 
wouldn’t worry, Abbie Ann. Father’s all 
right, dear, an’ so you'll see. I guess if he 
hadn’t been, mother ’d ha’ told you. How’s 
Edmund’s business gettin’ on?” 

Abbie Ann roused herself to a correspond 
ing readiness, and they talked gravely and 
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again volubly through a long evening. But 
at ten o'clock when she rose to take the lamp 
her mother had significantly lighted for her, 
she paused a moment, to ask wistfully: 

“ Ain’t father goin’ to eat his Thanksgivin’ 
dinner with us?” 

Mrs. Stimson was covering the fire. 

“Mercy, yes, I she 
with the same defensive briskness. 
if he feels to.” 


returned, 


“He will 


9 
guess so! 
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breakfast good an’ late, so’s to get all ’eruit- 
ed up.” 

But Abbie Ann, in her own room, left the 
door open a crack until she heard her mother 
ascend the stairs halt at her father’s 
threshold. 


and 


“That you?’ came father’s voice. 
“Yes,” said mother, cheerfully. 
“ Alone?” 


“ 


I be.” 


Course 














“ HERE'S SUTHIN’ 


YOU LEFT IN THE 

Abbie Ann was lingering, looking absently 
into the flame of the lamp, as if it hypno- 
tized her. ; 

“Tt don’t seem to me, mother,” she offered, 
mournfully, to be again assured, “don’t seem 
to me I could sit down to Thanksgivin’ din- 
ner any way in the world and think father’s 
up there by himself and nobody to say why 
nor wherefore.” 

Mrs. Stimson turned her by a decisive 
hand upon her shoulder. 

“Thanksgivin’ ain’t till a day after to- 
morrow, anyways,” she remarked. “ Now you 
clip it up to bed. Your fire’s ready to blaze, 
if you want it. Don’t you hurry about 
comin’ down in the mornin’. We’ll have 


BUGGY. TO 


WEAR ON YOUR HEAD, AIN’T 17?” 
The lock clicked, the door opened, and 
mother entered, and was fastened in. 
Abbie Ann wandered about her room, and 


looked with an absent-minded affection at the 
familiar appurtenances — her little chair by~ 
the window and her doll sitting in it like 
an effigy of remembered youth, the pin-cush- 
ion she had worked in blue and red, “ magic 
mice ” that were guaranteed by the directions 
to run if you looked at them fixedly, until 
the eyes were dazzled, and that never ran at 
all. Then she stopped before the glass and 
interrogated her own puckered face, as if to 
demand whether it could really be that she, 
Abbie Ann, was on from beyond Chicago to 
reassure herself about father, and that she 
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was not reassured, and father and mother 
were in a state of siege in the next room. 
She shook her head at herself and, the un- 
solved problem sitting heavily upon her, be- 
took \herself to bed. 

The next morning was a clear one, premon- 
itory of winter in its frosty chill. Long be- 
fore the first light, father and mother Stim- 
son had stolen down into the kitchen and 
had their tea. Father loved his cup of coffee 
and mother knew it, but she had only to 
indicate the sleeping Abbie Ann by an up- 
ward nod toward the other floor. “ She’d 
smell it,” said mother. Whereupon father 
took his tea thankfully and in haste. He 
was a slender old man with deep-set brooding 
eyes and a comedy of dress: for at that mo- 
ment he wore over his head, tied snugly about 
the ears, one of mother’s old-fashioned night- 
caps. He had a curiously subdued air even 
with her, quite foreign to what must -once 
have been his habit of behavior; and he was 
bent slightly, from some recently acquired 
habit, it would seem, rather than the invol- 
untary stiffness of age. But to whtever ne- 
cessity he had been subdued, mother treated 
him, even in this haste of preparation, with 





SHE WALKED AWAY DOWN THE PATH, 


a tender deference lovely to receive, and he 
returned it in a manner quite his own. It 
was in some way a touching interchange of 
service between them, an intimate recogni- 
tion of his having offered something she 
thankfully accepted. After their hurried 
breakfast, he went softly out, stopping at the 
door for a whispered word. 

“T guess I'll have the carriage down the 
drive a piece, an’ back the horse in there. 
Mebbe she won’t be so likely to hear.” 

Mother nodded and tied on her bonnet, 
waiting in a chair. Father lingered for a 
moment more. 

“What be I goin’ to wear over my head?” 
he asked, in a tone of extreme distaste. 

She looked at the nightcap and then at 
his Sunday hat, also in waiting. 

“You don’t s’pose—” she was beginning. 

“No, mother,” said he, testily, “I don’t. 
I won’t have no bobbin’ up with pins, nor 
I won’t put my man’s ha on over it. You’ve 
got to rig up suthin’ else. 

She stood for a moment, deliberating. 
Then she hurried softly into the bedroom 
and reappeared with an ancient cloud, made 
in a sober gray. 

“T’ve seen men folks wear ’em,” she ven- 
tured. “Suthin’ o’ the kind, anyways. 
Mebbe a scarf. ’*Twas when they had a 
toothache, or cold ears, or the matter o’ that.” 

He nodded frowningly. 

“Put out the light,” he ordered. “ Then 
you can bind it on.” 

Mrs. Stimson blew out the light, in perfect 
understanding of him, as if the deed were 
something not to be recognized by either of 
them, and in the morning dusk swathed her 
husband’s head. ‘She helped him into his 
overcoat, and he went out, her whispered 
caution in his ears, to steal through the 
shed and into the barn where brown Jennie 
was finishing her early feed of oats. Mrs. 
Stimson tucked two good hardwood sticks 
into the fire, took a keen look about the 
kitchen, and stole out after him, closing the 
door carefully behind her. She waited a 
moment to draw on her woollen gloves and 
listen for Abbie Ann’s step in the chamber 
above, or perhaps her challenging voice. But 
the seclusion within was as still as the -world 
outside, and she walked away down the path 
to the old butternut-tree where her husband 
and the chaise awaited her. He helped her 
in and also mounted, and they went slowly 
down the drive. Once out in the frozen road, 
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he tightened the reins and put a hand 
on the whip for the warning shake 
brown Jennie knew. As they started 
up, he chuckled. 

“Good joke, mother,” said he, “ good 
joke! ’Most like runnin’ away.” 

The old lady looked round at him. 
startled, and her eyes filled with tears. 
This was the first time for months that 
father, out of his unnatural depression, 
had laughed at all. But she did not 
answer from the inner fulness of her , 
heart, save with the practical reminder: 

“ Don’t you forget we’ve got to stop 
at Al’s. I dun’no’ what Abbie Ann ’d 
say if she should wake up an’ find her- 
self all soul alone in the house. She 
was worked up enough as “twas.” 

At the little cottage at the rise of 
the hill they drew up, and mother got 
out as if it were quite understood that 
she was to do the errand, and tripped 
up to the door, She had to knock sev- 
eral times, and at last Al’s wife put 
her head out of the window, a_ bed- 
quilt held about her, and inquired who 
was sick. 

- You spose you could go over to 
the house an’ keep up the fire an’ get 
breakfast?” Mrs. Stimson asked. “ Ab- 
bie Ann’s come home, an’ father an’ 
I we're called away to do some busi 
ness—quite an important arrant. We 
left Abbie Ann abed, an’ when she wakes up 
if you ’d tell her how ’tis, an’ say we'll be 
home by ten at the latest 

Mrs. Brigham was putting down the win- 
dow. In spite of the quilt, she found it chill. 

“Yes,” said she. “I'll go down along soon’s 
I’m dressed.” 

Then Mrs. Stimson hurried back to the 
carriage, and father drove on. He was full 
of reminiscence. Something, some flavor of 
their stealing away together or an anticipated 
relief all his own, made it seem to him as if 
they were young and escaping from the 
world. He recalled days of their courtship, 
and she kept even with him, step by step, 
until they came to their wedding, and he told 
her again she was the handsomest girl that 
ever walked bride in the county and that it 
was so remembered to that day. 

“Well, I’ve seen “some changes,” she said, 
with a wistful sadness through her calm. 

“So’s the ‘world.” said father, pointing 
with his whip. “’Twa’n’t so many months 
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ABBIE ANN LISTENED WHILE SHE WEPT. 


ago “twas green an’ full o’ buds, an’ now ’tis 
brown. But ’twon’t be long before the snow 
"ll be here to, cover it, an’ then there won’t 
be a fence post but what’s handsomer ’n any 
bloom. Don’t you worry, now. ‘There’s dif- 
ferent kinds of handsome, an’ one’s as good 
as another, only take ’em right. Spring ain’t 
everything, nor bein’ young ain’t everything, 
good’s it is.” 

When he fell into this strain of talking 
mother Stimson loved beyond everything 
her own speech or the business of the hour 
to hear him. The minutes seemed to fly like 
thread from a reel. She forgot her haste, 
and almost that Abbie Ann was awaiting 
them. It was spring again, and he and she 
were young. 

They were driving toward the sunrise, and 
it was long after the full dazzle had struck 
them in the eyes and then warmed them hap- 
pily, that they drew up at the little tavern 
on the edge of Overbridge, the great town 
full of cloth-mills. Few, even of the hands. 
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were stirring, and mother Stimson got out 
of the carriage and hurried up the steps as 
if she had planned her way and knew how 
to make it as swift as might be. Father, 
too, had thought often of this coming. He 
left the reins slack, and leaned back in the 
carriage, his head in the corner, as if he had 
no part in the business of the call and longed 
only to escape the public eye. 

Within, mother Stimson had met a sleepy 
boy. 

“Ts the French hair lady here?” she asked. 
She was trembling now. The goal of a long 
and eager journey was before her, and she 
dared not think she saw it. 

“Yes,” the boy told her. The hair lady 

vas still staying there, going about by day, 
to get orders, but she mightn’t be up yet. It 
was pretty early. 

“You go an’ wake her,” said mother Stim- 
son. “You knock en her door, an’. tell her 
to slip somethin’ on an’ let me come up there. 
Tell her it’s a customer that can’t wait.” 

The boy went loping away, and mother 
Stimson stood and trembled. Presently he 
was back again, and said she might go up. 
The French lady was dressed early that morn- 
ing, because she was going to take a train. 
But she’d be back again after Thanksgiving. 
She was leaving her trunk. She was going 
after switches, the boy opined. But Mrs. 
Stimson hardly heard, and a moment after- 
wards she stood in the Frenchwoman’s little 
sitting-room, that was also her consulting 
office on certain days of the week, where 
a glass case containing luxuriant headgear 
invited and repelled the eye, and she herself, 
elegant and very grave, was confronting her 
visitor with a professional urbanity. Mother 
Stimson kept on trembling. In a moment 
she found she was untying her bonnet strings, 
and that the French lady, with sympathizing 
comments in a foreign tongue, was helping 
her, and that she had not spoken. Now the 
French lady ran a practised hand over the 
denuded poll, without touching it, but in 
some mysterious way seeming to garnish it 
with invisible hair. 

“A front?” she said, with a rolling of the 
r’s, throwing into the English word a weight 
of dignity. “A little waved, not too thick— 
graceful—yes ?” 

Mother Stimson’s. hands were shaking un- 
der her cloak. She whispered her confes- 
sion. 

“Tt’s heen gone for a long spell. I’ve felt 


it a good deal. My husband felt it because 
I did. I wanted me a front, but he wa’n't 
willin’. He said ‘twas terrible, false hair so; 
might be cut off o’ the dead, for all we knew, 
or some awful creatur’. So he said— I'll 
get my husband to come up.” 

She was out of the room and down the 
stairs. At the door she held up a beckoning 
finger, and father, awaiting it, got out and 
followed her in with the same silent haste. 
Together they stood before the Frenchwoman, 
and mother Stimson was unwinding the cloud 
from her husband’s hedd, and he was pulling 
at it savagely, and presently he stood there, 
reddened with a kind of shame, and over his 
shoulders, incredibly long, hung white hair, 
luxuriantly curling. The Frenchwoman 
could speak very little English outside the 
vocabulary of her trade, but she did under- 
stand it to some degree, and more than that, 
she interpreted the human heart. She stood 
looking at them for a moment, her eyes 
widening with a fervid pleasure. Then she 
exclaimed, partly in her own language and a 
little in theirs, and when she cried, “ Beau- 
tiful! beautiful!” it was not apparent wheth- 
er she meant the river of soft hair or the 
devotion that had bent the old man’s life to 
the achieving of it. But after that first mo- 
ment she moved quickly. She had him in a 
chair and leaned over him, scissors ready, 
and mother stood watching, her hands clasped 
and expectation in her eve. And as the locks 
were severed with that “snip” that means 
freedom to a child and might spell deliver- 
ance to a man, father Stimson lifted his head 
at every click; and whereas, when she began, 
he had been abased and humble, at the end 
he held himself firmly and looked mother in 
the eye as if only he and she knew what lib- 
eration meant to him. The Frenchwoman 
had put the tresses on the table, delicately, 
in a soft, ordered pile, and now she laid her 
hand over them, caressing them as if they 
were the most priceless of their kind. 

“Tn a week you shall come,” she said, “ and 
we will fit it. You shall complain of it? I 
will change, if need must. As for you, mon- 
sieur, I kiss your hand.” 

She had done it, deftly, prettily, as she had 
eut the hair, and with a sweeping curtsy, 
and father Stimson, mother following, had 
started down the stairs. 

It was aften ten when they drove up to 
their own door, where Abbie Ann, distraught, 
stood waiting for them. Father ealled to 
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\BBIE ANN WAS AT THE 
her before she well could hear him, and kept 
on calling. 

“That you, Abbie Ann?” he cried. 


you ?” 


“ That 


When the carriage stopped, Abbie Ann was 
at the wheel. both hands grasping at him. 
“Oh, father,” she cried, “don’t you look 
well! You’re as handsome as a picture, too. 
There’s nothin’ the matter, is there, father?” 
“ Matter o’ me?” said father Stimson. He 
leaped out buoyantly. “I guess there ain’t. 
I’m too young for my years, that’s all’s the 
matter o’ me. You come here, Abbie Ann, an’ 
let father give you a real old-fashioned hug.” 
A little later mother Stimson and Abbie 
Ann were sitting by the fire while mother 
toasted her chilled feet. 
“Father ’n’ I thought 
town,” she was saying. 


we'd ride over to 
There was a sup- 
pressed excitement in her air, and it broke 


WHEEL, 


BOTH HANDS GRASPING AT HIM. 


forth occasionally in an eye gleam or a tri- 
umphant tone. “ We had some business that 


had to be done. ’Fore you go home I'l] tell 
you all about it, but ‘tain’t necessary now. 
I’ve got the turkey stuffin’ to think of, an’ 


father’s goin’ to pick over the squashes a 
little an’ see if he can smell out a mealy one.” 

Father had come into the kitchen. He was 
a tall man, and, from the way he bore him- 
self, not yet an old one. In his hand he ecar- 
ried an old-fashioned cloud. 

“Well, Abbie Ann,” said he, “I 
there’ll have to be a proclamation for me 
over ’n’ above the Governor’s. I don’t recall 
as I ever looked for’ard to Thanksgivin’ day 
with better feelin’s, Here you be home with 
us, an’ mother an’ me— Here, mother!” He 
tossed her the cloud. “ Here’s suthin’ you 
left in the buggy. Kind of a thing to wear 
on your head, ain’t it?” 
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GIVING AND THANKSGIVING 


Hatin Opportunity been thine? 

Thank Opportunity divine. 

Hast thou from thy full store bestowed 

With heart that leaped and cheek that glowed? 
Since a glad giver thou couldst be, 

Therein is boon engugh for thee; 

Ay, be thou grateful unto such 

As felt, and owned, thy bounteous touch. 


I do believe that One on high 
Regards His world with jocund eye, 
And, giving bounty everywhere, 
Knows a God’s Joy beyond compare. 
Can we receive light, life, and power? 
He gives these daily—hour by hour. 
Who knoweth how our grateful need 
The great All-Giver’s Joy may feed? 


JOYOUS THANKS 


AN ancient poet saith that Prayers 
The crippled daughters are of God: 
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< | 
| Lame, bent, and seamed with many: cares | 
And bleeding from the rod! ib 
Sad suppliants at Heaven’s gate 
3ut otherwise it is with Thanks; | fies 
As children, flow’r-crowned and elate, b; 
a They climb in joyous ranks! 


Go, laughing, playful Thanks,—go swift, 
Crowd back our moaning Prayers, and say, 
“Man sends by us his only gift— 
And asks for naught To-day!” 


A LAST THANKSGIVING 


WHEN it is time for me to go 





Time of the rose—or falling snow— 

Or when new winds wake vernal strife, 
| This, to the world I’ve cherished so— 
“T have been thankful—for my Life.” 


When light and shade together flow— 

When dawns some scene I not yet know, 
Let me draw back one fluttering breath, 

To say, to all I’ve loved below, . 
“T have been thankful—in my Death.” 
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A NOVEL IN TWELVE PARTS 


By Twelve Authors 


William Dean Howells 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
John Kendrick Bangs 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


Mary Stewart Cutting 
Alice Brown 


Henry van Dyke 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Elizabeth Jordan 

Edith Wyatt 

Mary Heaton Vorse 
Henry James 


Each chapter of this novel was written by one of the twelve au- 


| thors whose names appear above. 


The intelligent reader will experience 


no difficulty in determining which author wrote each chapter—perhaps ! 


Chapter Cwelue—TChe Friend of the Family 


*“ EastripGe, June 3, 1907. 
“To Gerrit Wendell, 
“The Universe Club, New York: 
“Do you remember promise? Come now, 
if possible. Much needed. 
“Cyrus TALBERT.” 


HIS was the telegram that Peter handed 
me as I came out of the coat-room at 


the Universe Club and stood under the 
gilded ceiling of the great hall, trying to find 
myself at home again in the democratic sim- 
plicity of the United States. For two years 
I had been travelling in the effete, luxurious 
Orient as a peace correspondent for a fa- 
mous newspaper; sleeping under canvas in 
Syria, in mud houses in Persia, in paper 
cottages in Japan; riding on camel-hump 
through Arabia, on horseback through Af- 
ghanistan, in palankeen through China; and 
faring on such food as it pleased Providence 
to send. The necessity of putting my next 
book through the press (The Setting Splen- 
dors of the East) had recalled me to the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. - Two 
hours after I had landed from the steam- 
ship, thirty seconds after IT had entered the 
club, there was Peter in his green coat and 
brass buttons standing. in the vast, cool hall, 
among the immense columns of verd-antique, 
with my telegram on a silver tray, which he 
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presented to me with a discreet expression 
of welcome in his well-trained face, as if he 
hesitated to inquire where I had been, but 
ventured to hope that I had enjoyed my holi- 
day and that there was no bad news in my 
despatch. The perfection of the whole thing 
brought me back with a mild surprise to my 
inheritance as an American, and made me 
dimly conscious of the point to which New 
York has carried republicanism and the sim- 
ple life. 

But the telegram—read Htastily in the hall, 
and considered at leisure while I took a late 
breakfast at my favorite table in the long, 
stately, oak-panelled dining-room, high above 
the diminished roar of Fifth Avenue,—the 
telegram carried me out to Eastridge, that 
self-complacent, overgrown village among the 
New York hills, where people still lived 
in villas with rubber plants in the front 
windows, and had dinner in the middle 
of the day, and attended church sociables, 
and listened to Fourth-of-July orations. 
It was there that I had gone, green from 
college, to take the assistant editorship of 
that flapping sheet the Eastridge Banner: 
and there I had found Cyrus Talbert begin 
ning his work in the plated-ware factory, 
the cleanest, warmest, biggest heart of a man 
that I have known yet, with a good-nature 
that covered the bed-rock of his conscience 
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like an apple-orchard growing on a limestone 
ridge. In the give-and-take of every day he was 
easy-going, kindly, a lover of laughter, but 
when you struck down to a question of right 
and wrong, or rather, when he conceived that 
he heard the divine voice of duty, he became 
absolutely immovable,—firm, you would call 
it if you agreed with him; obstinate, if you 
differed. 

After all, a conscience like that is a good 
thing to have at the bottom of a friendship. 
I could be friends with a man of almost any 
religion, but hardly with a man of none. 
Certainly the intimacy that sprang up be- 
Talbert and me was fruitful in all the 
good things that cheer life’s journey from 
day to day, and deep enough to stand the 
strain of life’s earthquakes and tornadoes. 
There was a love-affair that might have split 
us apart; but it only put the rivets into our 
friendship. For both of us in that affair— 
yes, all three of us, thank God, played a 
straight game. There was a time of loss and 
sorrow for me when he proved himself more 


tween 


true and helpful than any brother that I ever * 


knew. I was best man at his wedding; and 
because he married a girl that understood, 
his house became more like a home to me 
than any other place that my wandering life 
found. 

I saw its amazing architectural proportions 
erupt into the Pride of Eastridge. I 
Cyrus himself, with all his scroll-saw tastes 
and mansard-roof opinions, by virtue of sheer 
honesty and thoroughgoing human decency, 
develop into the unassuming “ first citizen ” 
of the town, trusted even by those who 
laughed at him, and honored most by his 
opponents. I saw his aggravating family of 
charming children grow up around him,— 
masterful Maria, wsthetic Charles Edward, 
nretty Peggy, fairy-tale Alice, and boisterous 
Billy ;—each at heart lovable and fairly good, 
but, taken in combination, bewildering and 
perplexing to the last degree. 

Cyrus had a late-Victorian theory in regard 
to the education of children: that individu- 
ality should not be crushed,—give them what 
they want,—follow the line of juvenile insist- 
ence,—all the opportuyities and no fetters. 
This late-Victorian theory had resulted in the 
production of a collection of early-Roosevelt- 
ian personalities around him, whose simul 
taneous interaction sometimes made his good 
old head swim. Asa matter of fact, the whole 
family, including Talbert’s preposterous old- 
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maid sister Elizabeth (the biggest child of 
the lot), absolutely depended on the good 
sense of Cyrus and his wife, and would have 
been helpless without them. But, as a matter 
of education, each child had a secret illusion 
of superiority to the parental standard, and 
not only made wild dashes at originality and 
independent action, but at the same time 
cherished a perfect mania for regulating and 
running all the others. Independence was a 
sacred tradition in the Talbert family, but in- 
terference was a fixed habit, and 
complication was a chronic social state. The 
blessed mother understood them all, because 
she loved them all. Cyrus loved them all, 
but the only one he thought he understood 
was Peggy, and her he usually misunderstood 
because she was so much like him. But he 
was fair to them all—dangerously fair—ex- 
cept when his subcutaneous conscience re- 
proached him with not doing his duty; then 
he would cut the knot of family interference 
with some tremendous stroke of paternal de- 
cision, unalterable as a law of the Medes and 
Persians. 

All this was rolling through my memory 
as I breakfasted at the Universe and consid- 
ered the telegram from Eastridge. 

“Do you remember promise?” Of course 
I remembered. Was it likely that either of 
us would forget a thing like that? We were 
in the dingy little room that he called his 
“den”; it was just after the birth of his 
third child. I had told my plan of letting 
the staff of the Banner fall into other hands 
and going out into the world to study the 
nations when they were not excited by war, 
and write about people who were not disguised 
in soldier clothes. “That’s a big plan,” he 
said, “and you'll go far, and be long away at 
times.” I admitted that it likely. 
“Well,” he continued, laying down his pipe, 
“if you ever are in trouble and can’t get 
back here, send word, and I'll come.” I told 
him that there was little I could do for him 
or his (except to give superfluous advice), 
but if they ever needed me, a word would 
bring me to them. Then I laid down my 
pipe, and we stood up in front of the fire 
and shook hands. That was-all the promise 
there was; but it brought him down to Pana- 
ma to get me, five years later, when I was 
knocked out with the fever; and it would take 
me back to Eastridge now by the first train. 

But what wasteful brevity in that phrase, 
“much needed”! What did that 


nervous 
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mean ? 
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(Why will a man try to put a forty-word 
meaning into a ten-word telegram?) Sick- 
ness? Business troubles? One of those in- 
dependent, interfering children in a scrape? 
One thing I was blessedly sure of: it did not 
mean any difficulty between Cyrus and his 
wife; they were of the tribe who marry for 
love and love for life. But the need must be 
something serious and urgent, else he never 
would have sent for me. With a family like 
his almost anything might happen. Perhaps 
Aunt Elizabeth,—I never could feel any con- 
fidence in a red-haired female who habitually 
dressed in pink. Or perhaps Charles Edward, 
—if that young man’s artistie ability had 
been equal to his idea of it there would have 
been less danger in taking him into the fae- 
tory. Or probably Maria, with her great head 
for business,—oh, Maria, I grant you, is like 
what the French critic said of the prophet 
Habakkuk, “capable de tout.” 

But why puzzle any longer over that pre- 
posterous telegram? If my friend Talbert 
was in any kind of trouble under the sun, 
there was just one thing that I wanted—to 
get to him as quickly as possible. Find when 
the first train started and arrived—send a 
lueid despatch,—no expensive parsimony in 
telegraphing: 


“To Cyrus Talbert, Eastridge, N.Y.: 

“T arrived this morning on the Dilatoria. 
and found your telegram here. Expect me 
on the noon train due at Eastridge five forty- 
three this afternoon. I hope all will go well. 
Count on me always. 

“Gerrit WeENDELL.” 


It was a relief to find him on the railway 
platform when the train rolled in; his broad 
shoulders as square as ever; his big head 
showing only a shade more of gray, a shade 
less of red, in its strawberry roan; his face 
shining with the welcome which he ex- 
pressed, as usual, in humorous disguise. 

“Here you are,” he cried, “browner and 
thinner than ever! Give me that bag. How 
did you leave my friend the Shah of Persia?” 

“ Better,” I said, stepping into the open 
carriage, “since he got on the water-wagon,— 
uses nothing but Eastridge silver-plated ice- 
pitchers now.” 

“And my dear friend the Empress of Chi- 
na?” he asked, as he got in beside me. 

“She has recovered her digestion,” IT an- 
swered, “due entirely to the abandonment of 
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chop-sticks and the adoption of Eastridge 
knives and forks. But now it’s my turn to 
ask a question. How are you?’ 

“Well,” said he. “And the whole family 
is well, and we've all grown tremendously, 
but we haven’t changed a bit, and the best 
thing that has happened to us for three years 
is seeing you again.” 

“And the factory?” I asked. “ Tlow does 
the business of metallic humbug thrive?” 

“ All right,” he answered. “ There’s a little 
slackening in chafing-dishes just now, but ice- 
cream knives are going off like hot cakes. 
The factory is on a solid basis; hard times 
won't hurt us.” 

“Well then,” said I, a little perplexed, 
“what in Heaven’s name did you mean by 
sending that—” 

“Hold on,” said Talbert, gripping my knee, 
and looking grave for a moment. “Just you 
wait. I need you badly enough, or else the 
telegram never would have gone to you. I'll 
tell you about it after supper. Till then, 
never mind,—or rather, no matter: for it’s 
nothing material, after all, but there’s a lot 
in it for the mind.” 

I knew, then, that he was in one of his 
fundamental moods, imperviously jolly on the 
surface, inflexibly Puritan underneath, and 
that the only thing to do was to let the sub- 
ject rest until he chose to take it up in ear- 
nest. So we drove along, chafting and laugh- 
ing, until we came to the dear old ugly house. 
The whole family were waiting on the ve- 
randa to bid me weleome home. Mrs. Talbert 
took my hands with a look that said it all. 
Her face has not grown a shade older, to me, 
since I first knew her; and her eyes,—the 
moment you look into them you feel that she 
understands. Alice seemed to think that she 
had become too grown-up to be kissed, even 
by the friend of the family; and I thought 
so, too. But pretty Peggy was of a different 
mind. There is something about the way 
that girl kisses an old gentléman that almost 
makes him wish himself young again. 

At supper we had the usual tokens of fes 
tivity, broiled chickens and pop-overs and 
cool sliced tomatoes and ice-cream with real 
strawberries in it, (how good and clean it 
tasted after Ispahan and Bagdad!) and the 
usual family arguing and joking, (how natu 
ral and wholesome it sounded after Vienna 


and Paris!). I thought Maria looked rather 


strenuous and severe, as if something im 
portant were on her mind, and Billy and 
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Alice, at moments, had a 
conscious air. But Charles 
Edward and Lorraine were 
distinctly radiant, and Peg- 
gy was demurely jolly. She 
sounded like her father 
played on a mandolin. 

After supper Talbert took 
me to the summer-house at 
the foot of the garden to 
smoke. Our first cigars 
were about half burned out 
when he began to unbosom 
himself. 

“T’ve been a fool,” he 
said; “an idiot, and, what 
is more, an unnatural and 
neglectful father, cruel to 
my children when I meant 
to be kind, a shirker of my 
duty, and a_ bringer of 
trouble on those that I love 
best.” 

“As for example?” I ask- 
ed. 

“Well, it is Peggy!” he 
broke out. “You know I 
like her best of them all, 
next to Ada; can’t help it. 
She is nearer to me, some- 
how. The finest, most un- 
selfish little girl! But I’ve 
been just selfish enough to 
let her get into trouble, and 
be talked about, and have 
her heart broken, and now 
they’ve put her into a po- 
sition where she’s absolutely 
helpless, a pawn in their 
fool game, and the Lord 
only knows what’s to come 
of it all unless He makes 
me man enough to do my 
duty.” 

From this, of course, I had to have the 
whole story, and I must say it seemed to 
me most extraordinary—a flagrant case of 
idiotic interference. Peggy had been sent 
away to one of those curious institutions that 
they call a “coeducational college,” chiefly 
because Maria had said that she ought to 
understand the duties of modern woman- 
hood; she had gone, without the slightest 
craving for. the “higher edueation,” but nat- 
urally with the idea of having a “ good 
time”; and apparently she had it, for she 


PEGGY ALMOST 





MAKES A MAN WISH HIMSELF YOUNG AGAIN, 


came home engaged to a handsome, amatory 
boy, one of her fellow “students,” named 
Goward. At this point Aunt Elizabeth, with 
her red hair and pink frock, had interfered 
and lured off the Goward, who behaved in a 
manner which appeared to me to reduce him 
to a negligible quantity. But the family evi- 
dently did not think so, for they all promptly 
began to interfere, Maria and Charles Ed- 
ward and Alice and even Billy, each one with 
an independent plan, either to lure the Gow- 
ard back or to eliminate him. Alice had 
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the most original idea, which was to marry 
Peggy to Dr. Denbigh; but this clashed with 
Maria’s idea, which was to entangle the doc- 
tor with Aunt Elizabeth in order that the 
Goward might be recaptured. It was all ex- 
tremely complicated and unnecessary (from 
my point of view), and of course it trans- 
pired and cireulated through the gossip of 
the town, and poor Peggy was much afflicted 
and ashamed. Now the engagement was off; 
Aunt Elizabeth had gone into business with 
a clairvoyant woman in New York; Goward 
was in the hospital with a broken arm; and 
Peggy was booked to go to Europe on Sat- 
urday with Charles Edward and Lorraine. 

“ Quite right,” I exclaimed at this point in 
the story. “ Everything has turned out just 
as it should, like a romance in an old-fash- 
ioned ladies’ magazine.” 

“Not. at all,” broke out Talbert; “you 
don’t know the whole of it. Maria has told 
me” (oh, my prophetic soul, Maria!) “that 
Charley and his wife have asked a friend of 
theirs, a man named Dane, ten years older 
than Peggy, a professor in that blank coedu- 
cational college, to go with them, and that 
she is sure they mean to make her marry 
him.” 

“What Dane is that?” I interrupted. “Is 
his first name Stillman—nephew of my old 
friend Harvey Dane, the publisher? Be- 
cause, if that’s so, I know him; about twenty- 
eight years old; good family, good head, good 
manners, good principles; just the right age 
and the right kind for Peggy,—a very fine 
fellow indeed.” 

“That makes no difference,” continued 
Cyrus, fiercely. “I don’t care whose nephew 
he is, nor how old he is, nor what his man- 
ners are. My point is that Peggy positively 
shall not be pushed, or inveigled, or dragooned, 
or personally conducted into marrying any- 
body at all! Billy and Alice were wandering 
around Charley’s garden last Friday night, 
and they report that Professor Dane was there 
with Peggy. Alice says that she looked pale and 
drooping, ‘like the Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
There has been enough of this meddling 
with my little Peggy, I say, and I’m to 
blame for it. I don’t know whether her heart 
is broken or not. I don’t know whether she 
still cares for that fellow Goward or not. 
[ don’t know what she wants to do,— 
but whatever it is she shall do it, I swear. 
She sha’n’t be cajoled off to Europe with 
Charles Edward and Lorraine to be flung at 
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the head of the first professor who turns up. 
U'll do my duty by my little girl. She shall 
stay at home and be free. There has been 
too much interference in this family, and 
I’m damned if I stand any more; I'll inter- 
fere myself now.” 

It was not the unusual violence of the lan- 
guage in the last sentence that convinced 
me. I have often seen religious men affected 
in that way after an over-indulgence in pa- 
tience and mild behavior. It was that omi- 
nous word, “my duty,” which made me sure 
that Talbert had settled down on the bed- 
rock of his conscience, and was not to be 
moved. Why, then, had he sent for me, I 
asked, since he had made up his mind? 

“Well,” said he, “in the first piace, I 
hadn’t quite made it up when I sent the tele- 
gram. And in the second place, now that 
you have helped me to see absolutely what is 
right to do, | want you to speak to my wife 
about it. She doesn’t agree with me, wants 
Peggy to go to Europe, thinks there cannot 
be any risk in it. You know how she has 
always adored Charles Edward. Will you 
talk to her?” 

“T will,” said I, after a moment of re- 
flection, “on one condition. You may 
forbid Peggy’s journey, to-morrow morning 
if you like. Break it off peremptorily, if 
you think it’s your duty. But don’t give 
up her stateroom on the ship. And if you 
can be convinced between now and Saturday 
that the danger of interference with her 
young affections is removed, and that she 
really needs and wants to go, you let her go! 
Will you?” 

“T will,” said he. And with that we threw 
away the remainder of our second cigars, and 
I went up to the side porch to talk with Mrs. 
Talbert. What we said I leave you to imag- 
ine. I have always thought her the truest 
and tenderest woman in the world, but I 
never knew till that night just how clear- 
headed and brave she was. She agreed with 
me that Peggy’s affair, up to now more or 
less foolish, though distressing, had now 
reached a dangerous stage, a breaking-point. 
The child was overwrought. A wrong touch 
now might wreck her altogether. But the 
right touch? Or rather, no touch at all, but 
just an open door before her? Ah, that was 
another matter. My plan’ was a daring one; 
it made her tremble a little, but perhaps it 
was the best one; at all events she could see 
no other. Then she stood up and gave me 
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will trust my 
“I know that you love 
You shall do what you 


both hands again. “I 
friend,” said she. 
us and our children. 


you, 


think best, and I will be satisfied. Good 
night.” 
The difficulty with the situation, as I 


looked it over carefully while indulging in 
a third cigar in my bedroom, was that the 
time was desperately short. It was now one 
o'clock on Tuesday .morning. About nine, 
Cyrus would perform his sacred duty of 
crushing his darling Peggy by telling her that 
she must stay in Eastridge. At ten o'clock 
on Saturday the Chromatic would sail with 
Charles Edward and Lorraine and Stillman 
Dane. Yet there were two things that I was 
sure of: one was that Peggy ought to go with 
them; and the other was that it would be 
good for her to— But on second thought I 
prefer to keep the other thing for the end 
of my story. My mind was fixed, positively 
and finally, that the habit of interference in 
the Talbert family must be broken up. I 
never could understand what it is that makes 
people so erazy to interfere, especially in 
matchmaking. It is a lunacy. It is pre- 
suming, irreverent, immoral, intolerable. So 
[ worked out my little plan, and went to sleep. 

Peggy took her father’s decree (which was 
administered to her privately after breakfast 
on Tuesday) most loyally. Of course, he 
could not give her his real reasons, and so she 
could not answer them. But when she ap- 
peared at dinner it was clear, in spite of a 
slight rosy hue about her eyes, that she had 
decided to accept the sudden change in the 
situation like a well-bred angel—which, in 
fact, she is. 

I had run down to Whitman in the morn- 
ing train to make a call on young Goward, 
and found him rather an amiable boy, under 
the guard of an adoring mother, who thought 
him a genius and was convinced that he had 
been entrapped by designing young women. 
I agreed with her so heartily that she left 
me alone with him for a half-hour. His 
broken arm was doing well; his amatoriness 
was evidently much reduced by hospital diet; 
he was in a repentant frame of mind and 
assured me that he knew he had been an ass 
as well as a brute, (synonyms, dear boy), and 
that he was now going West to do some hon- 
est work in the world before he thought any 
more about girls. I commended his manly 
decision. He‘was rather rueful over the no- 
tion that he might have hurt Miss Talbert 
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I begged him not to dis 
tress himself, his first duty now was to get 
well. I asked him if he would do me the 
favor, with the doctor’s permission, of taking 
the fresh air with his mother on the terrace 
of the hospital about half past five that aft- 
ernoon. He looked puzzled, but promised 
that he would do it: and so we parted. 
After dinner I requested Peggy to make 
me happy by going for a little drive in the 
runabout with me. 


by his bad conduct. 


She came down looking 
as fresh as a wild rose, in a soft white dress 
with some kind of light greenery about it, 
and a pale green sash around her waist, and 
her pretty sunset hair uncovered. If there 
is any pleasanter avocation for an old fellow 
than driving in an open buggy with a girl 
like that, I don’t know it. She talked charm- 
ingly; about my travels; about her college 
friends; about Eastridge; and at last about 
her disappointment in not going to Europe. 
3y this time we were nearing the Whitman 
hospital. 

“T suppose you have heard,” said she, look- 
ing down at her bare hands and blushing,— 
“perhaps they have told you why I wanted 
especially to go away.” 

“Yes, my dear child,” I answered, “ they 
have told me a lot of nonsense, and I am 
heartily glad that it is all over. Are you?” 

“More glad than I ean tell you,” she an- 
swered, frankly, looking into my face. 

“See,” said I, “there is the hospital. I 


believe there is a boy in. there that knows 
you—named Goward.” 
“Yes,” she said, .rather faintly, looking 


down again, but not changing color. 

“Peggy,” I asked, “do you still,—think 
now, and answer truly,—do you still hate 
him ?” 

She waited a moment, and then lifted her 
clear blue eyes to mine. “ No, Uncle Gerrit, 
I don’t hate him half as much as I hate my- 
self. Really, I don’t hate him at all. I’m 
sorry for him.” 

“So am I, my dear,” said I, stretching my 
interest in the negligible youth a little. 
“But he is getting well, and he is going 
West as soon as possible. Look, is that the 
boy yonder, sitting on the terrace with a fat 
lady, probably his mother? Do you feel that 
you could bow to him, just to oblige me?” 

She flashed a look at me. “T'll do it 
that reason, and for another, too,” she said. 
And then she nodded her red head, in the 
prettiest way, and threw in an honest smile 
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and a wave of her hand for good measure. 
I was proud of her. The boy stood up and 
took off his hat. I could see him blush a 
hundred feet away. Then his mother evi- 
dently asked him a question, and he turned 
to answer her, and so exit Mr. Goward. 

The end of our drive was even pleasanter 
than the beginning. Peggy was much in- 
terested in a casual remark of mine express- 
ing my pleasure in hearing that she had re- 
cently met the nephew of one of my very old 
friends, Stillman Dane. 

“ Oh,” she cried, “do you know him? Isn't 
that lovely ?” 

I admitted that he was a very good person 
to know, though I had only seen a little of 
him, about six years ago. But his uncle, the 
one who had lately died and left a snug for- 
tune to his favorite nephew, was one of my 
old-bachelor cronies, in fact, a member of the 
firm that published my books. If the young 
man resembled his uncle he was all right. 
Did Peggy like him? 

“Why, yes,” she answered. “He was a 
professor at our college, and all the girls 
thought him a perfect dandy!” 

“Dandy!” I exclaimed. “ There was no 
sign of an excessive devotion to dress when 
I knew him. It’s a great pity!” 

“Oh!” she cried, laughing, “I don’t mean 
that. It is only a word we girls use: it means 
the same as when you say, ‘a very fine fel- 
low indeed.” 

From that point we played the Stillmari 
Dane tune, with variations, until we reached 
home, very late indeed for supper. The do- 
mestiec convulsion caused by the formal an- 
nouncement of Talbert’s sudden decision had 
passed, leaving visible traces. Maria was 
flushed, but triumphant; Alice and Billy had 
an air of conscience-stricken importance; 
Charles Edward and Lorraine were sarcas- 
tically submissive; Cyrus was resolutely jo- 
vial; the only really tranquil one was Mrs. 
Talbert. Everything had been arranged. 
The whole family were to go down to New 
York on Thursday to stop at a hotel, and 
see the travellers off on Saturday morning,— 
all except Peggy, who was to remain at home 
and keep house. 

“That suits me exactly,” said I, “for 
business calls me to town to-morrow, but I 
would like to come back here on Thursday 
and keep house with Peggy, if she will let 
me.” 

‘She thanked me with a little smile, and 
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so it was settled. Cyrus wanted to know, 
when we were sitting in the arbor that night, 
if I did not think he had done right. “ Won- 
derfully,” I said. He also wanted to know 
if he might not give up that extra stateroom 
and save a couple of hundred dollars. I told 
him that he must stick to his bargain,—I 
was still in the game,—and then I narrated 
the afternoon incident at the hospital. “ Good 
little, Peggy!” he cried. “ That clears up one 
of my troubles. But the great objection to 
this European business still holds. She shall 
not be driven.” I agreed with him,—not a 
single step! 

The business that called me to New York 
was Stillman Dane. A most intelligent and 
quick-minded young gentleman,—not at all a 
beauty man,—not even noticeably academic. 
He was about the middle height, but very 
well set up, and evidently in good health of 
body and mind; a clean-cut and energetic 
fellow, who had been matured by doing his 
work and had himself well in hand. There 
was a look in his warm brown eyes that spoke 
of a heart unsullied and capable of the 
strongest and purest . affection; and at the 
same time, certain lines about his chin and 
his mouth, mobile but not loose lipped, prom- 
ised that he would be able to take care of 
himself and of the girl that he loved. His 
appearance and his manner were all that I 
had hoped—even more, for they were not 
only pleasant, but thoroughly satisfactory. 

He was courteous enough to conceal his 
slight surprise at my- visit, but not skilful 
enough to disguise his interest in hearing 
that I had just come from the Talberts. 
I told him of the agreement with Cyrus Tal- 
bert, the subsequent conversation with Mrs. 
Talbert, Peggy’s drive with me to Whitman, 
and her views upon dandies and other cog- 
nate subjects. Then I explained to him 
quite clearly what I should conceive my duty 
to be if I were in his place. He assented 
warmly to my view. I added that if there 
were any difficulties in his mind I should 
advise him to lay the case before my dear 
friend the Rev. George Alexanderson, of the 
Irving Place Church, who was an extraordi- 
narily sensible and human clergyman, and to 
whom I would give him a personal letter, 
stating the facts. Upon this we shook hands 
heartily, and I went back to Peggy on Thurs- 
day morning. 

The house was delightfully quiet, and she 
was perfection as a hostess. I never passed 
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a pleasanter afternoon. But the evening was 
interrupted by the arrival of Stillman Dane, 
who said that he had run up to say good-by. 
That seemed quite polite and proper, so I 
begged Peggy and him to exeuse me while I 
left them on the porch and went into the den 


_to write some letters. They were long letters. 


The next morning Peggy was evidently 
flustered, but divinely. radiant. She said 
that Mr. Dane had asked her to go driving 
with him,—would that be all right? I told 
her that I was sure it was perfectly all right, 
but if they went far they would find me gone 
when they returned, for I had changed my 
mind and was going down to New York to 
see the voyagers off. At this Peggy looked 
at me with tears sparkling in the edge of her 
smile. Then she put her arms around my 
neck. “ Good-by,” she whispered, “ good-by! 
You're a dandy, too! Give mother my love,— 
and that,—and that,—and that!” 

“Well, my dear,” I answered, “I rather 
prefer to keep those for myself. But I'll give 
her your message. And mind this,—don’t 
you do anything unless you really want to 
do it with all your heart. God bless you! 
Promise ¢” 

“T promise, with all my heart,” said she, 
and then her soft arms were unloosed from 
my neck, and she ran upstairs. That was 
the last word I heard from Peggy Talbert. 


On Saturday morning all the rest of us 
were on the deck of the Chromatic by half 
past nine. The usual farewell performance 
was in progress. Charles Edward was ex- 
pressing some irritation and anxiety over the 
lateness of Stillman Dane, when that young 
man quietly emerged from the music-room, 
with Peggy beside him in the demurest little 





travelling suit with an immense breastplate 
of white violets. Tom Price was the first to 
recover his voice. 

“Peggy!” he cried. “ Peggy, by all that’s 
holy !” 

“ Excuse me,” I said. “ Mr. and Mrs. Still- 
man Dane! And I must firmly request every 
one else, except Mr. and Mrs. Talbert senior, 
to come with me at once to see the sec- 
ond steward about the seats in the dining- 


saloon.” 


We got a good place at the end of the pier 
to watch the big boat swing out into the 
river. She went very slowly at first; then 
with astonishing quickness. Charles Edward 
and Lorraine were standing on the hurricane- 
deck, Peggy close beside them. Dane had 
given her his walking-stick, and she had tied 
her handkerchief to the handle. She was 
standing up on a chair, with one of his hands 
to steady her. Her hat had slipped back on 
her head. The last figure that I could dis- 
tinguish on the ship was that brave little 
girl, her red hair like an aureole, waving her 
flag of victory and peace. 

“And now,” said Maria, as we turned 
away, “I have a lovely plan. We are all 
going together to our hotel to have lunch, 
and after that to the matinée at—” 

I knew it was rude to interrupt, but I 
could not help it. 

“Pardon me, dear Maria,” I said, “ but 
you have not got it quite right. You and 
Tom are going to escort Alice and Billy to 
Eastridge, with such diversions by the way 
as seem to you appropriate. Your father 
and mother are going to lunch with me at 
Delmonico’s—but we don’t want the whole 
family.” 
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*A N ideal is like a golden pheasant. As 
soon as the hunter comes up with one 
he kills it in more or less bloody fash- 

ion, tears its feathers off, absorbs what he 

ean of it, and then sets out, refreshed, in 
pursuit of another. Or if, being a tender- 
hearted hunter, he tries to keep it in a cage, 
to tame it, to teach it, to show it to his 
friends, it very soon loses its original char- 
acter, so that beholders disparagingly ex- 
claim: “ Why, it’s only a little brown hen! 

Hardly worth the trouble of hunting.” 

But among the pheasant and the trout of 
the ideal hunting-fields the true relation be- 
tween home and school flits ever along the 
horizon, a very sea-serpent. Every one has 
heard of it. Some have pursued it. Some 
even vow they have seen it. Almost any one 
is ready. to describe it. Expeditions have 
gone forth in search of it and have come back 
empty handed or with the haziest of kodak 
films. And the most conservative of insur- 
ance companies would consider it a safe 
“ risk.” 

In every-day and ordinary conditions this 
relation between home and school is really 
a question of mother and teacher, with the 
child as its stamping-ground. Two very busy 
women, indifferent, hostile, or strangers to 
each other, are engaged in the formulated and 
unformulated education of the child. To the 
mother this child is her own particular Mary 
or Peter. To the teacher it is the whole gen- 
eration, of which Peter and Mary are such 
tiny parts. 

The ideal teacher is as wise as Solomon, 
as impartial as a telephone directory, as un- 
tiring as a steam-engine, as tender as a sore 
throat, as patient as a glacier, as immovable 
as truth, as alert as a mongoose, and as rare 
as a hen’s tooth. But her most important 
qualification is the power to combine her 
point of view with the parental one and to 


recognize and provide for the varieties of 
character, temperament, mentality, and phy- 
sical well-being of the children intrusted to 
her care. 

The average teacher—nearly as elusive as 
the ideal—is, to a surprising and ever-in- 
creasing extent, learning to do this. It is, 
in fact, a very large part of the law-and the 
prophets in modern pedagogy. The teacher 
is expected to know, and she generally does 
know, what, in hospital parlance, is called 
the “history” of her pupils, and the newer 
schools are equipped with apparatus for 
making thorough physical examinations upon 
which the pupil’s curriculum will largely de- 
pend. 

As rare perhaps as the dodo-bird is the 
mother who takes an intelligent and helpful 
interest in the school life of her offspring. 
She generally regards the school as a safe 
house of detention, a sort of day nursery of 
larger growth. Mrs. O’Rourke will send Tim 
and Pat and Biddy and Jimmy and Mike and 
Delia, so that she may have leisure to take 
eare of the twins and the baby, and to do 
the washing; while Mrs. Fitz-Jones will send 
Robert Albert Walter Fitz-John Fitz-Jones 
so that she may be—to quote Browning, and 
since he’s dead whatever he wrote must be 
considered proper—“ safe in her corset lac- 
ing,” ere she sallies out to bridge. Ocea- 
sionally the two powers for good and evil in 
the child’s world meet. A large mother will 
drag a reluctant boy to school and loudly be- 
vail herself for that she can do nothing with 
him. He has been dismissed as unteachable 
by another teacher. 

“He ain’t, so to speak, bad, miss. He’s 
just naturally ugly an’ stoopid. Look at 
him now,” and she directs the general atten- 
tion to the writhings of her victim. “ Would 
you think T just washed and combed him an’ 
came around—leavin’ my house-work, too— 
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to ask you to try him? 
nothin’ I do for him. 
and stoopid.” 

It may take a week to undo the effects of 
this introduction and to gain the little chap’s 
confidence. Then the teacher wheedles him 
through the physical examination and seeks 
further speech with the mother. 

“Your little boy—” she will begin. 

“Tle’s been botherin’ you, too, most likely. 
lim and me will have a settlin’ this after- 
noon—” 

“ No, not that, please. 
to tell you. 
have—been misjudging him. 
ever had his eyes examined ?”’ 

“What fur?” 

“Tlis -sight. He is—I hope you will be 
strong and brave about it—very nearly blind 
in his left eye, and the right is affected, too.” 

It has, on several occasions, been my un- 
happy duty to make some such announce- 
ment, and never has it been received twice in 
the same way. Some ladies entirely disbe- 
lieve, and set it down to the natural officious- 
ness of teachers—* buttin’ in where they ain’t 
got no vall.” Others will fail away into hys- 
Yet others will remark that their own 
unsatisfactory in earlier 
“Tt’s just growin’, I guess. I outgrew my 
trouble before I was twelve.” One mother 
aecepted the facts frankly, took the child to 
an oculist, bought the glasses he prescribed, 
and applied the drops he recommended, until 
she inadvertently used the dropper to fill her 
fountain pen. Soon the boy lost his glasses, 
and the meident was closed. 

Ears and teeth, tonsils and adenoids, fre- 
furnish stumbling-blocks to educa- 
tion, but the teacher who reports them to the 
home authorities does so at the risk of wast- 
ing her time or of being accused of causing 
or inventing the conditions. Recently the 
boards of education in the larger cities have 
been legislating for appropriations to be ap- 
plied to free glasses, free dentistry, free pro- 
fessional services of all kinds to the children 
of the public schools. And the gratitude of 
the parents—whose duties are being attended 
to—takes fearful and wonderful forms. 


Ile don’t appreciate 
Just naturally ugly 


I hardly know how 
I’m afraid you have —we all 
But have you 


terics. 


eyes were stages: 


quently 


Philosophers, in their slow and doddering 


way, may question the exact part played by 
heredity in the formation of human charac 
ter. Not so the mother. She has reduced the 
problem to a formula. All that is bad, hate- 
ful, and spiteful in the child is the direct 
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contribution of his father or his father’s 
house. All that is appealing, lovable, inter- 
esting, and, most especially, all that is “cute,” 
is directly inherited from the female side. 
The only exception to this rule is the half- 
orphan. In his ease, one or two good quali- 
ties may be inherited from the deceased par- 
ent. 

Onee I taught a Gwendolin. She 
peculiarly abominable child, as, poets to the 
contrary notwithstanding, a child may some- 
times be. The class was large, the school 
was a public one, and the curriculum pre- 
seribed from on high. There no time 
for private instruction, and Gwendolin lagged 
far in the rear. She was late by habit; lazy 
by nature; and tearful by policy and experi- 
I spent hours, which should have been 
devoted to the common good, in setting down 
Gwendolin’s tardiness, listening to her ex- 
cuses, and drying her tears. Finally I sent 
for the mother, and a large, blond, lacka- 
daisical person responded to my call. She 
came, contrary to regulations, during class 
hours, and Gwendolin promptly began to howl 
at sight of her. It is, by the way, noted by 
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GWENDOLIN WAS TEARFUL BY POLICY, 
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most teachers and explained hy few parents, 
that the sight of a face from home will. gen- 
erally produce hysterics. 

Well, I allowed Mrs. Marks to undo the 
effect of her appearance, and, with Gwendo- 
lin almost buried in the exuberances of the 
maternal costume and figure, she proceeded 
to explain that dear Gwendolin’ was always 
deliberate. It was her nature. We all, she 
hoped, were entitled to our natures. Gwen- 
dolin’s dear father was always late for break- 
fast, and they never did, by. any chance, see 
the first act of a play. She thought she 
would step around and explain this to me, 
knowing that I would make allowances for 
the sweet child. “ For I always tell her,” she 
beamed on me, “that her dear teacher would 
rather have her late every day in the year 
than ruin her stomach by eating too quickly.” 
And as to her erying, well, Mrs. Marks 
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“ie AIN'T, SO TO SPEAK, BAD, MISS.” 


opined, it was a very strong commentary on 
the manners and natures of the other children 
in the class. Of eourse Gwendolin cried. 
Her mother cried. On the slightest provoca- 
tion. Never could help it. Never hoped to 
be able to help it. Why, it was only that 
morning that Mr. Marks had remarked that 
any one who cried over the newspaper should 
wait until after Lreakfast to read it. 

I controlled my true feelings sufficiently to 
ask her what effect an epidemic of Gwendo- 
lin’s little characteristics would have upon 
my elass, I urged her imagination to pic- 
ture fifty children late every morning be- 
cause their fifty fathers always missed the 
first act of a play, and fifty voices always 
raised in howls because fifty mothers wept 
upon one hundred poached eggs on toast. 

“Oh, but dear me,” purred Mrs. Marks, as 
she heaved herself to the perpendicular, shed- 
ding Gwendolin, a pocket-book, a handker- 
chief, and a fan—* oh, but dear me, my sweet 
Gwendolin is such an exceptional child.” 

There is another class of parent from whom 
teachers suffer much. It genera'ly has but 
one child, and that child is generally a piti- 
ful, conscientious, earnest little creature, in 
sombre hair ribbons and Comfort shoes. Very 
frequently this parent has been, in 
some prehistoric age, a teacher of math- 
ematies in a high school. Now, a spir- 
itualistic seance at which Messrs. 
Froeble, Peztolozzi, Herbart, Locke, and 
Spencer should appear and explain their 
theories of education, and at which 
Professor James shou'd come from Har- 
vard to preside, while Professor John 
Dewey looked in to make a few re- 
marks, would never persuade that par- 
ent that her child’s progress was not 
to be gauged by an ability to spell ob- 
solete words and to worry her way to 
complicated problems in long division. 

“ Why, she’s been to school every day 
for seven months; rain, nor snow, nor 
sleet has daunted her. She has an 
umbrella, a mackintosh, and a pair of 
rubbers. And yet, with all these aids 
to education, she cannot spell ‘ paral- 
\ lel.” ” If you are rash you will inform 
\ her that the rubbers, the mackintosh, 

. and the umbrella may travel to schoo! 
— for yet another seven months, and the 

child may still remain unable to spell 
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dispoged,” you would deliver il lit le 
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A LARGE, BLOND, LACKADAISICAL 


lecture on the new methods of teaching 
reading, in which first a whole sentence is 
used as a unit; later a phrase; later still a 
word; and last of all a letter; Lut do not hope 
for a favorable reception of this theory. The 
ex-teacher of high-school mathematics, who, 
in her own far-distant youth, excelled at 
spelling-bees, could name the capital of every 
State in the Union and every country in the 
world; who could recite the names and dates 
of the Presidents, “ The Village Blacksmith,” 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,” “The Psalm of 
Life,” and the Declaration of Independence, 
is not prepared to accept a method of teach- 
ing based upon the interests and the reason 
of the child, and never upon its mechanical 
memory. “ Things,” she will tell you, “ are 
changed since my day,” and she allows you 
very thoroughly to understand that they are 
changed most mournfully for the worse. 
Changed they emphatically are, whether for 
worse or better. Almost evéry scientific, 
medical, and sociological discovery of the 
century has influeneed the school. The sin- 
gle theory of the microbe as the cause of 
disease has well-nigh revolutionized it. Tt 
does not require a very long memory to reach 





PERSON RESPONDED TO MY CALL. 


back to the days of slates and slate-rags, with 
their attendant horrors of sliminess and suck- 
ed pencils, In those dark ages, too, a school- 
book was used by suecessive generations of 
children, for as long as its print was legible 
to the keenest eye. Lead-pencils were col- 
lected at the end of the day and dealt out 
again promiscuously, and, marvellous to re- 
flect upon, several children survived their 
schooling. 

In these days the well-equipped and well- 
managed schoolroom is as sanitary as a hos- 
pital ward; sterilizing and fumigating are 
part of the regular work, and every book and 
pencil undergoes such treatment before being 
transferred from one child to another. The 
number of cubic feet of air, per child, per 
hour, is caleulated and provided for. The 
designing of seats for school-children is a 
matter which occupies the attention of men 
whose reputation is international, and whole 
schools of philosophy busy themselves to de- 
termine the sequence at which the different 
formal studies shall be presented. 

Tn these haleyon days, when botany doffs 
her cap and gown and associates with ordi 
nary mortals in the friendly guise of “ Ilow 
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to Know the Wild Flowers,” “ Nature’s Gar- 
den,” and other enticing disguises; when or- 
nithology takes such friendly shapes as “A 
Kentucky Cardinal ” and “ Bird Life”; when 
physiology becomes “ How to Grow Young” 
and “ What Ails the Baby”; when even po- 
litical economy reaches the ordinary plane at 
the hands of Messrs. Lincoln Steffans, Ray 
Stannard Baker, and Charles Edward Rus- 
sell—we soon expect psychology to burst its 
aecademie bonds. It has already made one 
or two tentative appearances, and it was 
moderately well received, but some day, and 
soon, a prophet will arise to preach it with 
a yet more popular voice. 

Then shall mother and teacher sweetly lisp 
of the “fringe of apperception,” 
“the stream of consciousness,” 
“inhibition,” “ideal-motor  ac- 
tion,” and “the tabula raza.” 
Psychology has, I am aware, an 
unappealing sound. But let no 
one imagine that it is not, or 
rather, cannot be made, interest- 
ing. We cannot always eatch a 
bird, find a flower, or unearth a 
social evil, but every one, undér 
all conditions and at all times, has 
a psychology in full working or- 
der concealed about him, and the 
art of teaching in its last analy- 
sis is applied psychology. 

How many mothers have heard 
of the theory, formulated and 
vouched for by most distinguished 
scientists, that the individual 
during the normal progress of his 
existence passes through the whole 





absolute savage. No head-hunter of Borneo 
could be more destitute of the “ self-knowl- 
edge, self-reverence, self-control ” which char- 
acterize the civilized man. Observe the small 
boy taking care of his small sister and you 
will see the spirit of the Inquisition repro- 
duced in all its ingenuity for torture. Note 
the length of time which a boy will spend in 
a green-shaded swimming-hole on a summer 
day, and you will see him dating back to his 
jelly-fish ancestors. A little girl will lavish 
all the passion and absorption of motherhood 
upon a bath towel and a croquet-ball. Hun- 
dreds of Davids have gone forth against their 
Goliaths. Thousands of knights in short 
stockings have kept the law. of the Table 
Round. The most pampered of 
lads and lassies, left to their own 
devices, will revert to the cuisine 
of the eave man and _ sustain 
themselves upon mud pies. 

Whole volumes, learned, au- 
thoritative, but, so far, ponder- 
ous, have been devoted to deter- 
mining the age at which the dif- 
ferent impulses which prompt or 
qualify human action are added 
unto the individual. Reason, 
honor, self-control, knowledge, re- 
ligion, the sense of right and 
wrong and of responsibility; hate, 
envy, love, joy—all the forces de- 
veloped in the race through im- 
memorial ages—are born = and 
reach maturity in the individual 
during the little span of one 
short life. 

Whether this theory be right or 


history of the development of his CAN’T SPELL PARALLEL. wrong, no one can question that 


race? That he has, in turn, the 
instinets and the wants which animated all 
his ancestors, from the age of chaos to the 
day of the flying-machine? Upon this theory 
the whole scheme of education is based. Its 
essential principle is that if you ean catch 
the child at the stone-age point of its devel- 
opment, you can then most readily teach him 
the rather restricted sum of knowledge by 
which the stone man steered his daily course. 
The difficulty lies in catching what is then 
most literally “the psychologic moment” at 
which a raw root, dug up with a stone ham- 
mer, will strike the young learner as a sqnare 
meal, 

Any interested outsider will testify that 
the new baby confirms this theory. It is an 


it is interesting and suggestive. 
It is but one of dozens with which the teacher 
is supposed to be at least on speaking terms. 
There is another large field of experiment 
and accomplishment in what is known as the 
manual-training movement—the marvellous, 
and so long unrecognized, connection between 
the development of the hand and the develop- 
ment of the mind and morals. Any one 
craving greater marvels than are furnished 
in modern romance can find them in the r 
ports of reformatories, prisons, lunatic asy- 
lums, or schools for the defective, in which 
manual training has been introduced. 
The whole trend of edueation changed 
when the “three R’s” ceased to be its war 
ery, and it behooves the modern mother to 
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realize this change and to adapt 
herself to it. For, the school 
and the home are but two agen 
cies in the training of the 
child, two powers which should 
work together for good; and 
the ideal relation between the 
two is that they should be as 
one. It was a very great 
Teacher who taught that “ no 
man can serve two masters.” 
Then let the mother conform 
her rule and her judgments to 
the laws of the sister king- 
dom. 

Let her hold, for instance, 
that the principle of self- 
activity is stronger than blind 
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obedience ‘ever was; that emu- 
lation, as a spur to effort, opsERVE THE SMALL BOY TAKING CARE OF HIS SMALL SISTER. 
is the abomination of desola- 

tion; that a sound mind in a sound body feels its brotherhood with all living, growing 
is more to be valued than riches; that things, a free, frank speech, a generous na- 
a keen eye for color and form, a steady ture, and an honest tongue, are in themselves 
hand to guide a pencil or a tool, a mind a Declaration of Independence and a Psalm 
alert, eager, and reasonable, a heart which of Life. 











THE WOMAN OF PUBLIC DEEDS 
BY HELEN VAN VALKENBURGH 


Sue has hurried through life, great good having wrought, 
But now, worn and weary, with sorrow ‘tis fraught, 
While she pauses to rest by the way. 
While flinging her arms—oh, the ache and the pain 
‘Of their wild, empty longing for Motherhood’s reign, 


As she watches “their” children at play. 
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F course there are exceptions to An- 
glo-Saxon man’s modesty in regard 
to his knowledge of woman. Every 

now and then a man, usually a preacher— 
not necessarily in the clerical profession— 
or a man of letters feels the call of his soul 
to show the world how deep and versatile and 
(naturally) complacent is his ignorance of 
our sex. Quite as often ¢ woman feels the 
same uplift of ignorance, and would enlight- 
en men about themselves. Now, before these 
studies go any farther | wish it distinctly 
understood that J am not that woman! I 
may be ignorant, but I don’t imagine that 
I am wise. These papers are not sermons 
any more than they are confessions; they are 
studies pure and simple; and studies made 
in a humble frame of mind. If there should 
ever occur any ex-cathedra airs, believe me 
they are the fault of the essay form, not 
emanations from a bumptious spirit. Tradi- 
tion requires that the essayist don the judi- 
cial robes; but it is understood between him 
and his audience that his sentences will not 
be enforced, save at their approval. We have 
all, also, been in Arcadie—at least we thought 
it Areadie when we were there—and we all 
look on lovers with kindly eyes. 


For, oh! what dreams awaken and what old 
memories burn 

When Damaris goes singing along the upland 
fern. 


Once, just as the sun blazoned the skies 
behind the western church spires, I chanced 
to pass a young man and a maiden standing 
together amid a rose-garden waist high about 
them. They were not talking. Her grace- 
ful head was bent, her pretty lashes lay 
on her flushed cheek; she was gazing at the 
red, red rose in her white hand; he was 
gazing at her. As I turned away, smiling, 
I saw that there was another spectator, an 
old Irish scrubwoman, returning from her 
daily toil. Our eyes met with the same mist 
in them; and as she stumbled away the Celtic 
face of her was aglow. And I remembered 
Damaris. Had the spectator been not she, 





but the street-sweeper at the corner, filling 
the air with germs as fast as his stiff old 
muscles and battered broom could work, the 
same light would have played amid his wrin- 
kles, for it is the whole world, not merely 
we women, that loves a lover—the older 
half no less than the younger. But the 
younger loves with imitation and_ with 
faith. 

We make a mistake when we charge all 
our foreign marriages to ambition. The for- 
eign wooer (Englishmen are not foreigners, 
they are our cousins once removed — by 
George III.) has a fascination of manner, a 
knowledge of the game, and a dazzling nim- 
bus of romantic life and ancestry with which 
only in the army and navy can the Amer- 
ican suitors even faintly vie. What wonder 
an innocent, impressionable girl who has 
heard her mother sighing over business as 
“sordid” and her father snorting at politics 
as “dirty,” should meet these engaging cav- 
aliers with shy happiness. And let us be 
fair, oftener than we imagine the young man 
is even more in love than the girl. The 
French, for instance, are not only charming 
lovers; they make excellent husbands, as 
every one who has known French family life 
will testify—kind, thoughtful, courteous, and 
more faithful than the novels give us any 
right to expect. Now the American, we be- 
lieve, is the best husband in the world—so 
much the best that he stands in a class by 
himself; but other nations are not so assured 
of this as we; we know our men’s conjugal 
virtues, but they know the virtues of their 
own, which may be more to their taste than 
would ours. And even we ourselves may ad- 
mit that our peerless husbands are not the 
most impressive lovers. Why should they be ? 
For twenty-odd years a young man is trained 
to make light of his feelings. When our 
mangled athletes are borne off the football 
field their mates comfort them in slang; and 
they grin. When our boys fail to “ make” 
a society, or are put on probation, they mask 
their chagrin with a funny story. Some- 
times youth is too mighty for them, but the 
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whole regimen is to suppress, not the emo 
tions, but their natural expression. 

Suddenly the youth falls in love. The 
business of a lover is to take his love seri- 
ously, not to make light of it; the poor boy 
is expected to learn a new language. How 
ean he? Once, in the South, we had lovers, 
in the old, leisurely, golden days, when a 
young man thought nothing of riding twenty 
miles to tell a girl about her eyes. Then we 
quoted poetry and paid compliments and 
fought duels for a flower. Now we are al- 
most as inarticulate and as flippant as the 
North. Love does not change, but courtship 
changes. ’Tis a pity, for the heart of woman 
craves brave sentiments and lovely words and 
visible prostrations and all the gold embroid- 
ery of passion. 

Well, the Frenchman or the Italian or the 
German whose sentimental education has not 
been made so anemic, can supply them all! 

And our young girls have the natural im- 
pulses of their youth; they long to live, to 
be adored, to dream. In their innocence 
they do not understand the poets and the 
romancers, but they believe them. And 
older women, who do understand, often have 
the same restless craving for the absorbing 
passion. They know the risks, but they are 
as eager to take them as the youngest girl 
who is sure that she can reform a drunkard. 
They are willing to pay the price for their 
vivid moment. At least they think that they 
are. When settling day comes and the pen- 
alty for a mad marriage is exacted they are 
in the ease of the eat of the fable who was 
so proud of her hump and demanded the 
camel’s load—and got it. “Quelle charge! 
Je suis écrasé!” they moan; sometimes to 
their own broken hearts, only, but oftener to 
anybody else who will listen. 

Men pay the price of their folly with a 
better grace. They get off the scene of de- 
feat in grim silence or under cover of the 
American humor. I mean our own men. 
The fascinating lovers of the Latin races are 
not such good losers; when their hearts are 
shattered the explosion shakes all the news- 
papers. But in the Anglo-Saxon the heart 
is a healthy organ capable of diversion to 
other things than love. Besides, he has not 
so much leisure time to suffer. One may 
note how much more tragedy there is among 
the idle rich than among the busy, even if 
they are quite as hampered by riches. As 
our great philosopher of Archey Road has 
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explained it, they have no ehanee to work 
off the steam, so it bursts the boiler. 

But the greater the leisure the more im- 
portance is there given to woman, not the 
grave and veiled figure, the perfect woman 
nobly planned, to warn, to counsel, to com- 
mand, but rather the lovely apparition sent 
to be a moment’s ornament. A gifted Freneh- 
woman of the ancienne noblesse, who knew 
her world well, said to the writer once that 
she was much impressed by one feature in 
American men. Often, in railway carriages 
and other places, she had oceasion, her own 
presence unsuspected, to listen to the con- 
versation of men with men, and to her sur- 
prise they said little of any women and never 
anything at all of Woman. “ Now, in 
France,” said she, “two men could not talk 
familiarly for half an hour without the talk 
veering to Woman.” 

And, I have no doubt, into more or less of 
anonymous anecdote. I could not tell my 
dear friend so; but I was secretly congratu- 
lating my country. 

Americans are human; they are not always 
saints; but it is not often that an Ameri- 
ean gentleman will clutter up his conscience 
with the mess of memories of women who 
are the worse for having known him, in which 
a Frenchman shows such open and artless 
pride. 

However, one must admit that this preva- 
lent interest in woman and discussion of her, 
to say nothing of the memories, do give the 
Latin wooer an advantage. 

He has picked up a good deal of assorted 
information about the sex, although not so 
much as he imagines. He has woman’s little 
prejudices, her little vanities, her pretty weak- 
nesses as plain before him as a road map; 
no fear of his so much as jarring anything; 
while our honest American is as like as not 
to drive full at them! Yet his heart is full 
of a tender reverence which he could not 
express properly to save his life; while the 
other Says all that he feels or that he thinks 
he ought to feel, with the most charming 
grace in the world. To the American his 
foreign rivals, in a very different sense from 
that intended by the Bhagavad Gita, are 
veritably “illuminated sages who have ex- 
hausted sin”; he would like to kick them out 
of the country. Love that sharpens other na- 
tions’ wit abashes the Anglo-Saxon into 
dumbness — that is, the Anglo-Saxon lad: 
who is the frankest, the least complicated, 
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and in some ways the least selfish of lovers. 
His brother of thirty or forty has thought of 
the girl he will ask to be his wife in a good 
many lights, before he confessed his love to 
himself; he very prudently and _ properly 
asks many questions of her temperament and 
his, and how they are going to live, and so 
on. Not so the lad. He loves the girl be- 
cause she is herself, not the descendant of a 
long line of Colonial ancestors, nor the heiress 
of her aunt’s fortune, nor even because she 
is winsome and sweet and dear; he loves her 
because she is the only One to him. Poor 
lad! dear lad! Of course he will make mis- 
takes; and we elders know that he may be 
mistaking little silly Dora for the wise Agnes; 
and we know that men are blinder in love 
than in friendship (which isn’t needed to 
win our compassion!), and we know that the 
qualities which win them are not the quali- 
ties which will keep them; and that men in 
love are the sport and not the fashioners of 
their fate— 


But helpless victims of the game he plays 
Upon this checquer-board of nights and days. 


All the same, we wish the boy well; and 
we are glad to note that the girl is going 
to like him better than the count of many 
names. He is the sunny, normal, natural 
American lover. We have another type who 
loves sometimes* as uncalculatingly as he. 
The man of middle age who has been too 
busy for romance and takes it as one does 
the scarlet fever or the measles late in life, 
and with corresponding violence. Love, in- 
deed, would seem cumulative, like lead poi- 
son; and the later on in life it attacks one 
the harder it goes with the patient. Finally, 
there comes the grim tragedy that the news- 
papers know so well and find so mysterious. An 
elderly rich man who has lived a respectable 
life with the respectable wife of his youth 
until her death, goes stark staring crazy over 
a handsome freebooter whose reputation is 
not in the least doubtful any more than her 
intention to loot the old man. The children, 
if there are any, threaten the insane asylum; 
his friends are pained and alienated; even 
smart society, not squeamish beyond bounds, 
is disgusted, and puts-up the bars; nobody 
has a word of pity for the victim. The news- 
papers (when he is a very rich man) moralize 
and talk about the strange infatuation. In- 
fatuation it is; and pitiful and terrible; but 
net strange. The man had a hand-to-hand 


struggle for his great fortune; he was too 
strained in every nerve to care for any ex 
citement outside. He loved his wife in a 
simple, fundamental fashion; and if, as the 
years went by, they had less and less to talk 
about they deemed it the natural course of 
matrimony and age. Gradually, however, 
this man discovers the existence of another 
world quite unlike either the ferocious strug- 
gle of his early life or the smug and taste- 
less comfort of his middle years, a world of 
exquisite trifling, of dim and _ beatiful 
thoughts, a languid, gracious, restful place. 
Through books, through plays, through 
charming women’s talk he faintly understands 
there is such a thing as romance. Then his 
wife dies. What matter how he meets the 
freebooter—in his office, on the stage, or 
through her begging letters? However she 
gains her foothold on his life, she gains it. 
He must be a man of some imagination 
to have gained a fortune; he is a simple, 
unlearned creature with women, whom he has 
not noticed for so long; he is lonely; he does 
not know his children very well; he feels the 
glamour of her beauty, of her flattery, of 
the old witchery, of the primeval passions. 
He marries his enchantress with a proud and 
grateful heart. It is a squalid romance; and 
he is a vulgar fool. Truly; but look at the 
poor fool’s blind groping after something 
finer and fairer than he has known; and his 
pig-headed chivalry; and his abject devotion 
to his cold-hearted idol, who will trample his 
soul to ashes; it may be squalid, but it is a 
romance, and he, though a fool, is a lover. 
But the man is luckier who has his folly 
early and comes into.wisdom and apprecia- 
tion of the more lasting vittues of woman. 
That is a just observation which Macaulay 
makes, explaining how the quiet, middle-aged 
widow of the buffoon Searron won Louis 
XIV. from his brilliant court beauties. “ Her 
character,” says Macaulay, “was such as has 
been well. compared to that soft green on 
which the eye, wearied by warm tints and 
glaring colors, reposes with pleasure.” When 
all is said the woman of sense and sympathy 
and repose—in fine, the woman who under- 
stands—is she who keeps her lovers. They 
forgive her anything, even capacity. It is a 
pleasing paradox that youth, so eager to wor- 
ship, is rather afraid of any notable powers 
in the adored one. The gentleman wishes 


the lady to surpass him in goodness, but to _ 


lean on his stronger mind. But in time, en- 
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lightened by life and the other members of 
his clubs, he learns to find a gentle pleasure 
in the clever girl who is not oppressive—we 
none of us like to be oppressed, by the clever 
or otherwise—and he flees the clinging silli- 
ness that erstwhile he found so sweet, when 
it flutters trustingly towards him. 

That is why they eall him fickle; he is 
not fickle, he is only reformed. It is a case 
of the real Lady Una and of the true gods 
coming when half-gods go! 











But in this matter of fidelity the sexes 
give each other no quarter. 

“Toujours femme varie,” jeers the man. 
“Men were deceivers ever,” sighs the woman. 


We who have been in Arcadie know that un- 
faithfulness belongs not to one sex or the 
other, but to the unstable human heart; that 
passion burns to gray ashes; that dreams 
end in waking care; and that “there was 
once a glory that has vanished from the 
earth ”’; but that love is eternal. 








A THANKSGIVING 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Lorp, I am glad for the great gift of living— 
Glad for Thy days of sun and of rain; 


Grateful for joy, with an endless thanksgiving, 


Grateful for laughter—and grateful for pain. 


Lord, I am glad for the young April’s wonder, 


Glad for the fulness of long summer days; 


And now when the spring and my heart are asunder, 


Lord, I give thanks for the dark autumn ways. 


Sun, bloom, and blossom, O Lord, I remember, 


The dream of the spring and its joy I recall; 


But now in the silence and pain of November, 
Lord, I give thanks to Thee, Giver of all! 


VOL. xLm.—T5 
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BY EMILY CALVIN BLAKE 


tT WHILE MOTHERS LIVE 


as 


ACK is at such an uninteresting age 
thirteen, you know.” 

Jack, sitting on the front doorstep, 
heard the words plainly, and a dark flush 
mounted to his brow.- The answer of his 
sister’s companion killed a budding romance 
that had but lately entered his heart. 

“Tt is too bad, isn’t it? My brother ‘is 
just the same as Jack. So uninteresting, and 
always in the way.” 

Jack rose slowly, and went down the front 
walk out into the broad, sunny street. Life 
had lost its flavor for him. His sister’s com- 
ment came as the culmination of an unhappy 
week. And mother, who healed all wounds, 
was ill, lying upstairs in her pretty room 
with a new little head pressed against her 
bosom. 

A boy! Jack’s heart had leaped when he 
heard the words, but now he was filled with 
a consuming pity for the newcomer. Inevi- 
tably it would have to reach the uninterest- 
ing age. It seemed that the whole world 
was cruel—always excepting mother. And 
now she was away from him, and he might 
see her for a few moments only every morn- 
ing. Thus far, she had smiled at him and 
he had smiled in return. That had been the 
extent of their communication. 

He kicked a pebble viciously. To-day was 


Saturday, baseball day, and, when mother 
was well, cake and pie day. He had gone 
into the kitchen early in the morning and 
asked Mary when the cake would be ready, 
and if it would be a cream cake. She had 
answered him surlily, muttering something 
about youngsters “always on hand.” 

Then he had met his big brother, who 
swung a cane and wore his trousers up- 
turned at just the right angle. The big 
brother did not realize what a stanch little 
champion he had in Jack, nor what great 
admiration he had inspired in the small 
heart—an admiration preserved loyally, de- 
spite references to his freckles and the size 
of his feet. 

Sut, “ Hello, kid!” the elder’s greeting had 
Keen; then, to Jack’s chagrin, a broad smile 
had suddenly enveloped his countenance. 
“You are the proverbial ugly duckling,” he 
had volunteered; “why, you’re all legs and 
arms!” 

Jack had tried to laugh in return at the 
joke. But, somehow, he couldn’t. Then, 
meeting father a little later, he had asked 
if he might have his weekly allowance. He 
did not say that he wanted to buy mother 
roses—pale ones with curling petals. 

Father had given the money to him, and 
then looked him over with the slow, diseon- 
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certing gaze that fathers often bestow upon 
their small sons. 

“You must hurry up, Jack, and grow to 
an age where you'll be able to do something 
for yourself,” he said. The words were ac- 
companied by a kind pat, but Jack swallowed 
a hard lump in his throat. 

Then he had wandered into the library 
where sixteen-year-old Dorothy was looking 
over some school papers with her friend 
Ruth. Jack sat down near them, uninvited, 
to be sure, but feeling a strange comfort in 
being with those who would not tease him. 
He admired Ruth, and liked to watch the 
sweep of her long lashes as they fell upon 
her cheek. 

The conversation had stopped abruptly 
upon his entrance. It was rather disconcert- 
ing to the boy, for he had hoped for a salu- 
tation of some kind. He glanced up from his 
inspection of the rug after a bit, and looked 
into his sister’s face. 

“You haven’t polished your shoes this 
morning, Jack,” she said. 

Even his ears burned, for Ruth’s long- 
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lashed eyes followed Dorothy’s glance at the 
muddy shoes. 

“ Haven’t had time,” he answered, sullenly. 

“Well, you can do it now,” his sister sug- 
gested, brightly; and he knew that she was 
glad of any excuse to have him leave. 

He went out and sat on the front steps. 
During the afternoon a great baseball game 
was to be played, but now he did not care. 
Things had changed since last Saturday. 
Then his sister’s voice floated out to him. 

“ Uninteresting!” 

He wondered just when a boy became unin- 
teresting. He, Jack, wasn’t so to himself, 
or perhaps he had glided so gradually into 
that state that he hadn’t noticed. But only 
last week he had thought how very interest- 
ing his thoughts were. He had smiled when, 
looking up into the sky, he saw a floating 
bit of blue that looked just like mother’s 
eyes— 

Then he choked, and stopped to lean 
against a tree. He stared for some moments 
at his hands and the few inches of wrist 
to which they were attached. They were 


HE GLANCED UP FROM AN INSPECTION OF THE RUG AND LOOKED INTO HIS SISTER’S FACE. 
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LITTLE SISTER WAS ONLY THREE, AND DOROTHY KISSED HER TENDERLY. 


large and sprawly. Was that what made him 
uninteresting, and did mother find him-so? 

A bitterness of spirit possessed him. Hith- 
erto he had accepted without even mental 
comment all the remarks anent his personal 
appearance, and had turned an unmoved 
countenance to his deriders, even though he 
winced. But now what action should he 
take? A sudden thought of the little sister 
came to him. She was aged three, and Doro- 
thy kissed her tenderly whenever she tod- 
dled into the library. Father picked her up 
and called her his blessed bit of sunshine 
even when he was busy with the newspaper. 
But if Jack interrupted him at that time he 
received a stern reprimand. 

IIe kicked the tree savagely, and a with- 
ering self-contempt gnawed at him. Did he 
want to be kissed and hugged? A _ boy of 
thirteen, who had played baseball for many 
years and was a noted champion? Did he 
want to be called a bit of sunshine? Why, 
on the contrary, he always looked furtively 


around in fear of observation when mother 
kissed him and pulled his tie straight. 

He resumed his walk. He was glad that 
he met none of the boys. He wanted to be 
alone. He did not want to meet even Georgie 
Serecomb, who was also aged thirteen and 
probably uninteresting. Jack thought he 
might have suffered the companionship of 
Georgie’s dog with its big, understanding 
eyes and its love for boys. 

His allowance jingled in his pocket, and 
with the jingle came a thought and a speedy 
resolution. He wouldn’t touch a penny of 
it. He would earn his own money with which 
to buy the flowers. Perhaps his uninterest- 
ing age would not affect the grocer when 
he saw a'so such big hands and willing 
feet. 

Jack turned his footsteps in the direction 
of the grocery-store at which his mother 
dealt. He went to the proprietor, who knew 
him. 

“Do you want a boy to help deliver goods,” 
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he asked, “and if so, how much will you 
pay ¢” 

“You're just in time, Jack,” the man an- 
swered; “we're short of help. Get on that 
wagon going out. I'll pay you fifty cents 
for the day.” 

Jack went*out into the street again; the 
wagon was backed up to the curb. 

“Jump on,” the driver called. 

Jack did so. The wagon started away at a 
mad pace.. Jack with some difficulty main- 
tained his seat on the rear end. Then, as 
suddenly as it had started, the wagon gave 
a mighty lureh and stopped. 

“ Here, kid,” the driver commanded, “ take 
this up to Mrs. Benjamin; third floor.” 


Jack received the large box filled with 


groceries and started on his journey. He 
was puffing breathlessly when he returned to 
the wagon. But a glow of independence 
warmed him. He was working! He had 
torn his coat and skinned his knuckles, but 
he found that action brought a certain de- 
gree of forgetfulness. 

When noon came the wagon was driven 
back to the store. Jack remained outside, 
hungry and miserable, and the strange ache 
at his heart had begun again. 

His legs also began to ache, and his hands 
were calloused. He tried to remember that 
he was doing something for himself. At 
least, he could satisfy father on that score. 
But he could not shorten his arms and legs, 
nor could he render himself more interest- 
ing, for he was unable to place his finger on 
the exact characteristic which made him so 
uninteresting and unwanted. 

Again the thought of the baby came to 
him; he was very sorry for it; he hoped fer- 
vently that it might escape the ills that he 
had endured. If he were anywhere around 
when it was thirteen, he would help it—you 
bet ! ; 

Then the driver came out again, and after 
hours of climbing stairs the day ended. Jack 
took the final big box to the third floor, and 
walked painfully, limpingly down to the 
wagon. Every bone in his body was a big, 
separate ache, and his empty stomach gnawed 
indignantly. 

He pocketed his fifty cents, and sought the 
florist shop. It took him some time to select 
the creamiest, sweetest roses. It was very 
late then, but, of course, they hadn’t missed 
him at home. They had only been relieved 
because he wasn’t there—in the way with 


muddy boots and ugly hands that he always 
tried in vain to hide when his big brother 
called attention to them. 

He could see them all: father at the head 
of the table, big brother, Dorothy, and the 
little sister, and— 

He stopped short, a roll of misery envelop- 
ing him. Mother wouldn’t be there; she was 
upstairs, lying-in bed with a little thing held 
lovingly in her arms. When the banter 
which his entrance always provoked had 
commenced she wouldn’t be there to say, 
gently: 

“Come here, my little man, and sit near 
mother.” 

And then the rest usually didn’t matter 
so much; and when she squeezed his hand 
under the table he was able to smile at any 
reference to his awkwardness, and to banish 
the undreamed-of hurt that dwelt in his 
heart. 

And once—he straightened his shoulders— 
she had left out the word “little,” and called 
him simply “my man,” and he had looked 
at her with eyes so like her own, and way 
down deep he had promised that she should 
always have him to lean upon. And now 
to-night she wouldn’t be at the table to look 
up at him when he entered. 

He wanted her. He wanted her! He 
knew now all suddenly what he would do. 
He would go into the house quietly, return 
the money to father, then go upstairs to her 
room, and— 

He didn’t know just what, except that she 
must smile at him; she must remove her 
protecting hand from that tiny new head 
and put it on his ruffled hair. Oh, she must 
love him as she did when he was little and 
euddling and sweet. 

When he entered the front hall he could 
hear the voices of his father and brother. He 
went forward swiftly, the nodding roses in 
one hand, and his weekly allowance clutched 
tightly in the other. 

Father looked up; he did not speak, and 
Jack stumbled o: the leg of a chair. He 
recovered himself, and put the money down 
on the cloth near his father’s plate. 

“TI worked to-day, father,” he said, in a 
low, clear voice, “and I’m able to return the 
money to you. I’m just as much obliged, 
though.” 

He wanted to be very polite and grateful, 
as mother had taught him to be. He searched 
his father’s face. 
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“Tt’s all right, isn’t it, sir?” he asked, for 
the strange silence surprised him. “I wanted 
roses for mother—she loves them so, you 
know.” 

Still father did not answer, because of a 
tightening of his throat, and Jack, looking 
down at the roses, saw that one was drooping. 
He forgot everything but that mother must 
have them in their delicious freshness. 

He ‘turned and flew up the stairs. His 
heart leaped wildly, but he pressed on. When 
he reached mother’s room he heard no 
sound. He pushed the door open very gently. 

Yes, she was there, but the baby was in its 
erib. Mother was lying there, looking out of 
the window up into the sky. Her beautiful 
hair was braided and lay over her shoulder, 
and her slim hands were so white, so quiet. 

She looked around dreamily as the door 


opened; then she half started at the sight of 
the pathetic little figure that entered. His 
coat was torn and muddy, and two buttons 
were missing. The roses were guarded care- 
fully in his tired hands. 

He stood for a moment looking at her—his 
dear, dear mother—his pale lady— 

Then she put out her arms, and in a secon: 
he was within them, sobbing unashamed, re- 
turning her tender kisses, forgetting his 
hands, his uninteresting age; drinking in 
her sweet words, touching her smooth hvir 
with his cheek. 

And then, after a long, love-filled silence, 
he looked deep into her shining eyes, and paid 


_her the one great tribute: 


“The whole world doesn’t matter, does it, 
not even hurts and mocking, while there are 
mothers left?” 
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TO-DAY 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Tank not on Yesterday, nor trouble borrow 
On what may be in store for you To-morrow, 
But let To-day be your incessant care,— 
The past is past, To-morrow’s in the air. 
Who gives To-day the best that in him lies 
Will find the road that leads to clearer skies. 
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HE buying of furniture is without 
doubt the most difficult problem a 
house-furnisher has before her. In the 


first place there is always the complication 
of the old furniture which will persist in 
being too good in every way to be thrown 
away, and in the mean time the temporary 
association of the new and the old is very 
trying. 

Moreover, the only way that most people 
ean buy thoroughly good furniture warranted 
to possess lines, material, and workmanship 
that will remain satisfactory for a genera- 
tion or so is by pieces, for it is expen- 
sive, and with reason. Our ancestors did 
not buy their old mahogany at bargains. 
They paid well for it, and we are reaping 
the benefits of their wise economy to-day. 
Even the objectionable black-walnut age was 
not a bargain age. .The furniture of that 
time was made almost too well for the hap- 
piness of those who have inherited some of 
the most elaborate and poorly proportioned 
and the material was undoubtedly 
good. It remained for the cheap oak period 
with its poor workmanship and over-elabora- 
tion, and the following imitation mahogany 
period, to bring down values, so that now, 
when we are confronted with the prices ab- 
solutely required for good workmanship and 
good material, we are shocked and horrified. 
We can afford even now to economize and 
compromise on bedroom furniture, but when 
it comes to library, living-room, and dining- 
room furniture it is prudent to go slowly, 
piece by piece, enduring the transitional peri- 
od for the sake of the end in view, instead 
of opening up a vista of never-ceasing re- 
grets by making purchases which will in 
turn make new problems for a future day. 

It is possible to improve the transitional 
stage by using stains freely. Yellow oak 
may be made to play the part of Flemish or 
fumed oak very easily; it may even become 
a very inconspicuous imitation of mahogany. 
Nothing is worse than a mixture of woods in 
a room; it is absolutely impossible to gain 


pieces, 
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any unity of effect with yellow oak, mission, 
and mahogany chairs all in the same room. 
They absolutely refuse to combine. Each one 
stands out conspicuously when one enters the 





room, and gives the impression of a room 
made up of pieces and loose ends instead of 
harmonious whole. Granted that the 
chairs must stay in the room for practical 
reasons, then they may at least all be made 
similar in color. Mahogany will harmonize 
with dark oak, although extreme mission lines 
and Colonial lines are absolutely antagonis- 
tic, and should never be brought together. 
Worse still is the combination of the Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. styles with the mission. 

When necessity compels the purchase of 
temporary chairs, tables, ete., until it is pos- 
sible to get just the right thing, wicker, 
stained the color of the rest of the furniture, 
makes a very satisfactory substitute. It may 
be found at very reasonable prices; some of 
the shapes are very simple and good, the 
chairs are extremely comfortable, and they 
are very artistic and attractive when properly 
stained with cushions that harmonize with 
the rest of the furnishings. 

Stained birch may be used with mahogany 
if the lines are good, and quite satisfactory 
dining-room sets in oak may be found in the 
cottage furniture. These may be stained any 
color. The white-enamelled bedroom 
are always attractive and may be found at 
almost any price. Wicker furniture is very 
attractive in bedrooms also, painted white or 
some delicate color that will harmonize with 
the color schemes. 

A few very important considerations must 
be given precedence over all others in buying 
furniture. of them we must waive 
when it is a question of temporary substitutes, 
but others must control even these purchases. 
The first is a question of shape; good lines 
and proportions. The cheapest pieces of fur- 
niture sometimes possess these necessary ele- 
ments of beauty, and with them almost any- 
thing else may be forgiven. Without them, 
no matter how expensive, how beautifully up- 
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holstered, or how fine the wood, the absolutely 
imperative qualities are lacking. Whether 
buying simple white-enamel bedroom furni- 
ture or a library davenport, one should first 
examine its shape as a whole, standing off at 
a distance and considering both the propor- 
tions and the lines. When we pay high 
prices we are paying partly for these very 
qualities, but frequently the same models are 
reproduced in the cheaper materials. 

The best models have very little if any or- 
nament. Cheap imitation carving is unfor- 
givable. If carving is used at all, it should 
be hand carving, and that is found only on 
the hand-made furniture. The same may 
be said of inlay. It is beautiful only when 
it is exquisitely done, and then the prices 
are almost prohibitive. It is wiser to put 
one’s money into a beautiful piece of wood, 
and the plainer it is the more its beauty is 
in evidence. There is nothing lovelier than 
a broad sweep of beautifully grained mahog- 
any, a mellow brownish red in color. 

Next to line and proportion color must be 
considered. The color can be changed. 
Stains and paints will work miracles, but one 
does not care to change the color of a new 
piece of furniture. In mahogany it is nec- 
essary to guard against the bright, crude red 
tones; in oak, against the yellow tones; in 
birch, against the reds; and in all, against 
the high polish. This can spoil even a good 
color, and it destroys all beauty. They will 
usually rub down a high polish in a shop if 
in other respects the piece of furniture is 
satisfactory. 

If one is trying to get the furniture that 
will last indefinitely, both in beauty and in 
usefulness, the material and workmanship are 
as important as the shape. If the price is 
limited and a compromise necessary, the ma- 
terial and workmanship must be sacrificed. 
A well-made piece of furniture is not nec- 
essarily hand-made, but it is made very care- 
fully. Its parts will neither shrink nor swell 
when exposed to extremes of heat and cold; 
the wood is carefully selected to get the most 
beautiful graining, and the finish, both in- 
side and out, is perfect; drawers run smooth- 
ly; pieces of ornament do not drop off, and 
stains do not wear off and disclose unexpect- 
ed materials beneath. 

Mahogany and Caucasian walnut are al- 
most equally expensive; the best oak comes 
next, then maple and birch, and finally the 
cheap grades of oak and ash. The most sat- 
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isfactory mahogany is solid, but some of the 
most beautiful pieces of graining, both old 
and new, are veneered. It is easy to dis- 
cover veneer by examining the edges very 
carefully, but its presence does not condemn 
a piece of furniture to disgrace or suspicion. 
It sometimes cracks, but only when it is very 
old. 

The Caucasian walnut is coming in 
more and more, and is very beautiful, but, 
on account of its price, is not very widely 
used, 

Oak may be very beautiful and it may be 
extremely ugly. When ugly, it is cheap; 
when beautiful it is expensive like all the 
rest of the woods. Fumed oak is a lovely 
nutty brown, and is one of the most satisfac- 
tory tones. Its color is brought about by 
chemical action, not by staining, so that it 
does not change or wear off. Some of the 
old English tones are beautiful. There is 
a great difference in weathered oak. 
of it is very satisfactory in color, but it is 
not always so. Any quality of oak may be 
stained, giving it a weathered, Flemish, bog, 
or fumed oak finish, but the color is always 
more satisfactory on a good piece of wood 
with a fine grain. Quality makes a decided 
difference in effect. 

For a library or living-room one must have 
usually bookeases, a large reading-table, one 
or two small tables, some easy chairs, and a 
davenport or couch. The wood selected must 
depend upon the wood finish of the room. In 
a room of that kind it is usually either oak 
or mahogany. Let it be dark oak or brown- 
ish mahogany, not the light, bright colors. 
It is usually better to have the bookcases 
built in by a carpenter or cabinet-maker and 
finished like the woodwork. Open shelves 
with simple mouldings are most satisfactory. 
Exposed books help wonderfully in the fur- 
nishing of a room. 

The reading-table may be square, round, 
or oblong. It should harmonize with the 
shape of the room. The arts-and-crafts 
models are very satisfactory both in oak and 
mahogany. The square Colonial card-table 
makes a very good library table; so, too, do 
the long low rectangular tables. It is im- 
possible to get a good one of any of these 
models for less than twenty dollars. Smaller 
ones for small rooms may be had for about 
fifteen; a few as low as ten, but these are 
quite small. The largest, handsomest ones 
are thirty and more. The small tables for 
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lamps and flowers may be found for about 
ten dollars. The pie-crust mahogany tables 
are fascinating in the smaller sizes, and so, 
too, are some of the smaller arts-and-crafts 
models in oak. Small rocking-chairs without 
upholstery may be had for nine or ten dol- 
lars in either wood. 

Good upholstered furniture is very expen- 
sive, and cheap upholstered furniture is in- 
advisable. The expense and quality lie in 
the springs and materials used for stuffing, 
as well as in the workmanship. On account 
of the ease with which one may be deceived 
in these ‘matters it is wise to go to a very 
reliable firm and to be suspicious of all bar- 
gains. A beautiful davenport will almost 
furnish a library by itself, but a davenport 
with the best materials in it costs in the re- 
gion of ninety or a hundred dollars. The 
davenport chairs are also extremel; comfort- 
able and beautiful to look at. They cost 
about thirty-five dollars. Smaller sofas may 
be bought for about thirty-five dollars also. 
Other upholstered chairs, among which are 
the interesting eared chairs, may be bought 
for twenty-five, thirty, and up. Morris 
chairs of good material, simple and well pro- 
portioned, may be had from twenty dollars 
up. There are very few models in the up- 
holstered chairs, at least very few good ones. 
Most of them are English in origin, and may 
be used appropriately with Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite straight chairs, tables, ete. The 
Morris chair harmonizes particularly with 
the arts-and-crafts models. 

A writing-table may be had in the Colonial 
or arts-and-crafts models, but one of gen- 
erous size, adapted for practical use, costs 
not less than sixty dollars. There are smaller 
ones at much lower prices, in both oak and 
mahogany, that are both useful and attract- 
ive. The larger ones are used as combina- 
tion reading-tables and writing-tables; the 
smaller ones for writing only. 

Either Chippendale or Sheraton in mahog- 
any or the arts-and-crafts models in oak is 
most satisfactory for the dining-room. It is 
difficult to get anything but a round table 
now, but they are always attractive if they 
are simple without an elaborate effort at carv- 
ing on the base. The mahogany tables cost 
from sixty to eighty dollars; the oak in the 
arts-and-crafts shapes, from thirty-five up to 
eighty. Sheraton, Chippendale, and Empire 
sideboards cost about seventy-five or eighty 
at the least, and from that up. Side tables 


to match cost about thirty, and chairs in 
Chippendale, Sheraton, or Queen Anne styles 
from eight dollars up; a little more for the 
arm-chairs. The arts-and-crafts models are 
about the same price. An interesting set of 
dining-room furniture in old English oak is 
made upon Jacobean models, It is very ef- 
fective, and has the charm of originality. 

The same shapes and woods are frequently 
used for the reception-room as for the living- 
room. Sheraton and Heppelwhite are very 
appropriate. Somewhat lighter pieces are 
needed there than in the living-room. The 
French designs are very often preferred, fin- 
ished in gold. Finished in the best gold leaf 
with very simple decoration and graceful 
lines they are beautiful, or rather, may be. 
The gold is dull, and so expensive is this 
best gold leaf and the workmanship required 
in putting it on, that the furniture is also 
very expensive. It is usually applied to ma- 
hogany and is only used for the best models 
in the best-made furniture, so that these con- 
ditions also add to the price and value. The 
ordinary cheap gilt furniture is in the worst 
possible taste. The proportions are usually 
bad, the ornament excessive and very badly 
done, and the color atrocious. It is to be 
classed with the elaborately carved mahog- 
any. One with a moderate sum of money 
to spend should beware of furniture in the 
Louis XV., XVI., and Empire periods. — 

White-enamel furniture is the most prac- 
tical and inexpensive for bedrooms. Its 
varying cost is due to the material used, to 
the workmanship, and to the number of 
coats of paint. The most expensive enamel- 
ling is done on mahogany, and that makes its 
cost as great as mahogany. 

Bird’s-eye maple, dark oak, and mahogany 
come next in price. 

The purchase of old mahogany is a chance. 
All old mahogany is not beautiful, and all 
old mahogany so-called is not old. A visit 
first to some of the wholesale furniture 


-houses on the East Side of New York and 


then to the antique shops on Fourth and 
Fifth Avenues is a startling revelation of 
methods and of the rapid aging of mahog- 
any. However, if one gets a beautiful model, 
in good condition and made of beautifully 
grained wood, it is wise to remain indifferent 
to history and antecedents. We may allow, 
ourselves to believe the stories or not, as we 
please. They can do no harm, and may add 
interest to one’s possessions, 










































































of 


women’s dress 


NY ict: revolutionary 


revolutionary 


season opened, not- 
withstanding the 
prophecy of “ noth- 


ing but the Direc- 
toire,” we are rapid- 
ly leaving those 
forms behind and 
approaching the 
styles of sixty years 
later, those of Eu- 
génie of France. 
That was a_ period 
of queer chignons 
and _ heavy-sleeved 
mantles, of wide, full 
burnous cloak forms 
with vermicelli bind- 
ing which all the 
fashionable women 
of those days adopt- 


ed. They, too, af- 
fected the Greek 
hair arrangement 


and hair ornaments; 
draped their  cor- 
sages and petticoats 
with tiny rosebuds, 
and ended—in crin- 
olines, Worse—they 
took to hoop-skirts! 
Possibly we — shall 
not go so far as this, 
but who ean tell, in 
the present wild 
scramble for novel- 
ty, just where the 
coming months will 
lead us? Tailors 


themselves are uncertain, but the de- 
termination of conservative women to 
refuse the first remarkable Directoire 
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the cry 
changes in 
with which the 





BLOUSE OF WHITE NET with lace insertion 
and a very solid design in blue soutache. 









gowns has led to the invention of 
all sorts of draped and oddly cut dress 
forms, only a few of which are either 


graceful or practi- 
eal. The burnous 
cloaks are among the 
former, but these, 
when made heavy 
with braiding and 
embroidery, with 
fringes and drops, 
are likely to be pass- 
ing, for their tend- 
ency is to give even 
the slender woman 
an irregular, heavy 
appearance, which is 
the very opposite of 
our late standards. 
Polonaise forms of 
one-piece dresses and 


overdresses are 
shown among the 
latest importations; 


also odd half-length 
and short mantles, 
which, viewed from 
the back, are exact- 
ly like the dolmans 
of our grandmoth- 
ers, but which, seen 
from the front, ap- 
pear to be jackets. 
Braiding is liberally 
used on all of these 
garments, in the 
form of Persian and 
Egyptian scrolls, and 
bunches of spun-silk 
balls about the size 
of peas are hung 


among the fringes. 
Self-toned trimmings are a feature 
of all the street dresses, just as self- 




















OUTDOOR COSTUMES 





door dresses, but their popularity is 
sure to make them short-lived, and 
women who a month ago were insist- 
ing upon them are already discarding 
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MODEL CLOTH SKIRT trimmed with cloth-covered 
buttons to match. tucked net blouse. 


toned stripes in serges, cheviots, and 
cashmeres, and spots as large as a 
dime, in self-color, show this season’s 
weave in cloths. Sashes are at present 


. = SKIRT 8 - 
a feature of street as well as of in- BACK OF THE SK on page 1082, and coat to be 


worn with it, black satin folds over the shoulders 
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trimming into use. Rows of buttons, 
panels of braiding, or shaped panels 
of silk or satin, heavily soutached, are 
among the forms of line trimming 
seen of late. Such trimming is set up 
one or both sides, directly over the 
hips, or it is carried up the centre 
of the back, or. arranged up the front. 
Pleated skirts which a month ago were 
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MopveEL SHOOTING OR GOLF suUIT of mixed wool 
material with brown leather cuffs, collar, and belt. 


the sash, save on the indoor dress. 
The narrow-skirted Robespierre, of 
which two excellent illustrations have 
already appeared in previous numbers 
of the Bazar, are the forms likely to 
prove most permanently satisfactory 
in this winter’s street dresses. 
All fashionable skirts are narrow. 
Many are circular, others gored; but 
all are sheath-fitting. Consequently, 
they Sppese secant in many instances, SIMPLE sHoRT SuIT of blue serge with black satin 
and this has brought lengthwise skirt collar, cuffs, and buttons, Directoire sash. 
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said to be entirely out, have most indubitably 
come back again, and some of the most graceful 
of the Robespierre dresses show skirt portions 
entirely in box pleats; but the pleats are always 
wide, well spaced, and stitched almost to the 
knees. Or, these are ornamented with buttons 
arranged in rows similar to those shown on the 
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HEAVY CHEVIOT AUTOMOBILE or travelling 
coat with removable lining of camel s hair 


street cdstume illustrated on 
page 1083. Shaped leather, sat- 
in, or silk bands, the points of 
which are defined by buttons, 
are increasingly usel at the foot 
of walking dresses. The newest 
of these are in satin cloth or 
Te. shot tweeds or serges. Blue shot 
with red, purple with green, are 





Desicn BY Mie See a, or reception gown of dull _ , ‘ 
grayish-green cloth with self-tone braiding tucked tulle yoke the earliest combinations. 
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HE two sorts of afternoon dress 
—that for visiting and that for 
receiving—represent entirely op- 

posite lines and fabrics this year. 





WHITE CLOTH TUNIC DRESS with wide soft leather 
belt; all buckles are white; guimpe of fancy net 





SERED” F——2 28, The visiting dress will be of some 
rae. soft satin-finished or faced material, 


'GowN OF SALMON-COLOR NBT, the stole part bound or of big-ribbed Ottoman or faille silk. 
with satin and soutached with same color The latter two are the most novel of 
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the fabric revivals of the year. There 
is a hint, too, of soft bengaline com- 
ing back. Taffeta is not to be consid- 
ered for the moment, except for the 
light-colored fancy coatee, when it is 
elaborated with ribbon embroideries 
and shot mousseline linings. _Crépe, 
as I have said elsewhere, is a leading 
fabric for the indoor dress, especially 





New BLousE of thick but soft white wool with 
cross-stitch embroidery in dull green 


that built on the classic lines. It is 
braided and embroidered in that heavy 
repoussée which is produced by a 
mingling of braid and floss. In the 
heavier afternoon dresses, those for 
visiting, there is a tendency to turn- 
ed-back panels and draperies. For ex- 
ample, the sides of a panelled over- 
skirt are turned back several inches, 
showing a rich lining, heavily braided. 
Such panel revers trim the lower por- 
tion of the gown handsomely. Rows 
of little disks an inch in diameter, or 
of three-inch squares made of coiled 
=r soutache, are among the newest ideas 
=. . for border trimming. Sometimes 
DEsIGN BY MLLE. See: House gown of blue cashmere these are given a centre made of one 
with tucked guimpe and sleeves of same shade of the new “ mushroom ” buttons. 
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softer fabrics for house wear Ninon 
chiffon, both black and white, is used 
for princess and similar one-piece 
dresses. Classic lines are followed in 
such gowns. Nevertheless, an effort is 
apparent to diversify them on lines 
which are anything but classic, though 
they are sometimes quaint. For ex- 
ample, a plain Directoire gown in 





ExQuISITE GOWN with skirt of taupe - color 
mousseline bodice of Venice lace under chiffon 


For indoor dresses, plain and fancy 
voiles and cashmeres in stripes, or 
fine “muslin” cloths with self-toned 
disks or circles or zigzag “ invisible ” : 
stripes are being used. Shoulder and metic = Te 
longer scarf draperies of the same sae 
material as the dress are among the MODEL CLOTH SKIRT. part of it having hair lines 
novel items of the moment, and in the of darker shade: braid to match the dark lines. 
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black Ninon chiffon is given twenty 
or more narrow tucks in the centre of 
the skirt, so dividing its length prac- 
tically into thirds, the lowermost third 
being given a hem half its own depth. 
The waist is shaped or fitted by means 
of shirrings over thick cords. Shir- 
rings of this sort are sometimes made 
vertically around the waist and car- 


Front of the mauve gown with waistcoat 
with black velvet in beading 


Move. Gown of mauve shantung trimmed with same shade silk 
soutache, lace yoke and cuffs. black velvet ribbons 
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ried to below the hips, 
where a plainer skirt por- 
tion is fitted to the upper 
part. 

All the handsomer aft- 
ernoon dresses have high 
and tight collars. These 
are boned, though trans- 
parent, and are elabora- 
ted with metal threads, 
soutache, and silk em- 
broidery, and _ finished 
with a ruching. These 
collars are really almost 
military in their orna- 
mentation, but because of 
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the delicate materials employed, that 
characteristic is somewhat disguised. 
There -is a little more latitude in the 
neck of the strictly indoor dress. 
This is occasionally entirely collarless 
—that is, it is finished at the collar- 
seam line. 

All afternoon dresses show the 
sheath sleeve. Those for indoor wear 
are shirred or tucked horizontally and 
are usually in tulle or malines. Some- 
times they show a light tulle under 
a darker outer net. “Such sleeves, too, 
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Desicn by Mute. See: Directoire mode) for a 
gown of citron-color crepe with embroidery revers 


are being worn with low-cut dinner 
dresses. The newest of these sleeves are 
all long, and finished either with a fine 
pleating of tulle or malines, or with 
a poignet or small flare-cuff which 
laps over the hand. At the same time 
the three-quarter and the one-third 
length sleeve will be seen in afternoon 
dresses, according to individual! fancy. 

AFTERNOON GOWN of pale gray cashmere with It —any be slightly draped, but it is 
soutached revers and peplum border never worn at all loose. 
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DINNER GOWN of pale blue crepe de Chine with 
pale blue satin belt and bands on sleeves and neck 





HE new evening wraps may be 
divided into two classes—those 
long, full draped cloaks called 
the burnous, and the half-fitted coats 








DEBUTANTE’S EVENING GOWN of ivorv silk with 
bands of silver lace: tunic of lemon chiffon 


which, irrespective of their real char- 
acter, are called Incroyables. You 
will find a conservative example of 
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the first on this page. “This is devel- 
oped in lilae cloth, with blue ribbon 
trimmings and bands in which blue, 
gold, violet, and metallic effects are 
mingled in the embroidery. All the 
shades employed are reproduced from 
the colors popular during the Directo- 
rate in France. The original Incroy- 
able coats (see second figure illustra- 
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BURNOUS EVENING CLOAK of pale lilac cloth with 
blue ribbons and gold, blue, and violet bands 
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DEBUTANTE’'S EVENING GOWN of white silk batist« 
with wreaths of roses embroidered in baby ribbon. 


ted on page 1093) were in favor for 
many years in the early part of last 
century even, hence the revived forms 
of them show a combination of coat 
features which makes a classification 
of them difficult, and opens the way 
for endless variation of the idea on 
which they are built. This year all 
long, semi-fitted are 
called Incroyables, irrespective of their 


evening coats 
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form. The general characteristics of the 
season’s coats (for evening wear, be it un- 
derstood) are long, all-round skirts, or 
nearly so; rather full sleeves, which are 
enriched and diversified in a bewildering 
variety; half length, high collars, and big 
pointed revers, the last often covered with 
embroidery or elaborated with ornament. 
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“INCROYABLE’’ EVENING COAT of gold-color 
satin with collar and vest of pistache velvet. 








Gold and silver colored 
silk cords and tassels are 
used this year to outline 
the décolletage. The 
tassels are brought to- 
gether at the shoulder, to 
hang over the upper arm. 


4 t ) , </ \ . ‘, . 
~— a ar The heavier laces are com- 


: bined wi ibbon, crépe 
PRINTED LAWN or mousseline bordered with lace; white guimpe and d th maaan ie - pe, 
underskirt; black velvet straps held by fancy buttons. or mousseline embroidery. 
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HIS is a season in which the 
economical woman’s hope may 
triumph over her past experi- 
ence in the matter of remodelling 





A STREET DREss of last year which may be satis- 
factorily remodelled as indicated 
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THE SAME DRESS remodelled, with plaid cloth 
added to the plain cloth in bias bands 


clothes. What with the narrow skirts 
and sleeves, the adoption of lower skirt 


trimming, and the draped waist ef-. 
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fects that all the new dresses show, 
practically anything may be done by 
the woman of taste with time to think 
over ways and means: As a stimulus 
to her ingenuity, note the last year’s 
dress shown on page 1094, and the 
transformation it has undergone in 
remodelling. Last year’s plain skirt 
has been divided so that the waist line 
was lifted to the necessary height. 





A SIMPLE VOILE HOUSE DRESS of last year with 
possibilities for future remodelling 





DRESSING 


AT 


SMALL COST 





THE LAST YEAR S VOILE GOWN remodelled, with 
sash of voile and taffeta ruchings. 


The lower portion is hung on a sham 
skirt from the high waist line, and 
folds of plaid are added to upper and 
lower portions to supply the desired 
length. In renewing a mourning 
gown this idea is applicable to crépe, 
or to armure-finished silks or cloth. 
A plaid or figured dress may be re- 
newed with plain material. Again, 
silk or satin bands on soft, plain ma- 
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dress. This is a late idea among fash- 
ionable dressmakers. The other tell- 
ing changes made in the waist are a 
new high collar, and chemisette of 
pleated tulle, and shirred tulle sleeves 
which extend over the wrist. Also, 
the neck of the voile waist is finished 
with a fringed silk shirring. Searf 
drapery of this order may be twice as 
long and arranged as sashes, much as 
the ends are arranged in the front 
view here given. Where old material 





A LAST YEAR'S SILK CLOAK remodelled on this 
season's lines with new trimmings 


terial may be shaped like the plaid 
ones in the illustration. 

The waist line of the skirt in the 
voile dress next illustrated is also 
raised. In this case the tucks of last 
year are let out and pressed. If their 
original sewing lines cannot be pressed 
out they may be concealed under 
quaint, old-fashioned shirrings of taf- 
feta having fringed edges. The add- 





f . - : A SUGGESTIVE COMBINATION of plain and plaid 
ed searf drapery is of voile like the materials in green and tan shades : 
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cannot be matched, such drapery may 
be made of crépe, silk muslin, or lib- 
must match the 


An evening dress which follows the 


ART 


erty, but in color it 
dress. 

general lines of 
this house model 
may be supplied 
with shirred tulle 


sleeves and tucker, 
and entirely 
changed in = ap 
pearance by the 
addition of a lace 
or net templier. 
An illustration of 
this garment is 
shown on this page. 
The templier at 
present is made of 
coarse net, filet, or 
guipure, and em- 
broidered in long 
floss-stiteh in 
Greek, or Egyp- 
tian, or the laurel 
design, having a 
gold or silver 
thread here or there 
throughout the 
motif. It can be 
made very inex- 
pensively at home. 
Templiers may be 
of Chantilly-pat- 
terned black or 
white lace (fash- 
ionable women are 
wearing black tem- 
pliers over white 
dresses), but these 
lace  overdresses 
are finished with a 
filet band or a lib- 
erty satin border. 


Observe the silk coat on page 1096. 
A long chapter might be written on 
year’s 
This silk garment illustrates 
a change brought about by means of 


what be 


coats. 


may 





done 


whi 


“S 


OF DRESSING 






AT 


tion 






7 an, 


| 
jak S 





THe 


** TEMPLIER 


NET OVERDRESS with which 


one may renew a ldst year’s evening gown 


with 


last 


suits. 


SMA LL 


of the sleeve. It 
the wrist to the collar line. 
be even more ‘novel did it 
high, shirred collar and shirred bands 


COST 


a wide, shirred puff on the outer por- 


extends from 
It would 
include a 


at the wrist. This 
shows the 
panelled-skirt tend- 
which is 


coat 


eney, so 
characteristic of 
this year’s gar- 
ments, hence it 
offers innumerable 
suggestions for re- 
modelling coats of 
last year. All 
basque and jacket 


forms are panelled 
in the skirts either 
at the side back or 
the under-arm 
seams. Round and 
square-ended pan- 
are. both seen, 
and either may be 
made by ripping 
and separating last 
year’s coat and re- 


els 


shaping the skirt 
and _ sleeve por- 
tions, The panels, 
to be up to date, 


require to be out- 
lined with 
tache, or flat braid, 
or with inch or 
half-inch satin or 
silk bindings. 
Where fabric 
bands are 
they are likely fur- 
ther to be trimmed 
with groups of sat- 
in or braid 
buttons. 


sou- 


used, 


cov- 


ered 


Cloth bands are less fashionable, but 
tailors are experimenting with faint 
plaid and check bands on plain cloth 


3ias bands are used only with 
checked or striped material. 
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[Ow1ne to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publication 


in this department, 





no more contributions are desired until the middle of 





Washing Trousers 
WASHING boys’ or men’s trousers seems a 
difficult task, especially if they are 
and one wants them to have ‘the appearance 


nice ones 


of new after washing. The results of this 
method are satisfactory. 
First, wash thoroughly in warm (not hot) 


soap suds, rubbing as little as possible, but 
pressing between the hands. Avoid rubbing 
soap on any part, except the worse spots, and 
do that before they are put into the water; 
rinse carefully twice in cool water, not wring- 
ing them, but allowing them to drip. After 
the last rinsing turn them wrong side out and 
hang them out-of-doors in a perfectly shady 
place. Pin them to the line by the waist- 
band, using pins enough so that they will 
hang naturally, not sagging anywhere. 
Watch closely, and as fast as the water col- 
lects in the hems press it out with a cloth 
between both hands. Before they are quite 
dry press carefully with a hot iron on the 


wrong side, afterward turning them and 
creasing down the front of each leg. If the 
directions are followed they will look like 
new, and no appreciable shrinkage will be 
seen. G. J. P. 
MELRosE, Mass. 
: Stimulating Pride in Children 
In my anxiety to make my children all 


they should be I found myself falling into 
the nagging habit. The children, naturally, 
resented it and there was a constant subsur- 
face ferment of criticism undermining the 
harmony of the home. Seeing the outcome 
of my methods would be the opposite of 
the end I had in view, I changed my tac- 
ties with such success, I am glad to offer 
my methods as a suggestion to other anxious 
mothers. 

My constant reminders of manners, stand- 
ing straight, personal neatness, deference to 


their elders, and the inevitable naggings the 
half-grown boy is usually subjected to, were 
substituted by a course of encouragement and 
compliment whenever there was a chance. 
The bey wag told what a straight, fine fellow 
he was growing to be, how proud he had made 
me by remembering little 
ete., thereby stimulating his pride in him- 
self, and the result is beyond what any 
amount of nagging could produce. With 
the little brother I profited by my first ex- 
perience. Instead of the struggle to implant 
truth and pun- 
ishing him for every lapse from straightfor- 
wardness I always speak of his frankness and 
honor before him with such confidence that 
he has as much pride in his “ squareness ” as 
I have. 

Whenever I discover a weak point in a 
child’s character I watch until I find a chance 
to praise that very trait, in a way that 
be sincere, until he becomes so proud that 
he is truthful or neat or whatever may be 
the quality I am anxious to instill in him, 
that he could not be otherwise. But best of 
all is the spirit of mutual appreciation be- 
tween parent and child this course establishes. 

San Francisco, Car. W. S. S. 


some courtesy, 


and honesty in his nature 


can 


Thought as a Daily Help 

We hear a great deal about the power of 
thought. Have you ever tried this wonder- 
ful force to help those dear to you? 

Have you a child who is wilful and devel- 
oping faults which you long to see corrected ? 
Perhaps you have talked to him, only to find 
him unreasonable and yourself saddened. 

Do you say “ pray ”?—Yes, but think also, 
for thought is the complement of prayer. 

After the child is asleep direct your 
thought to him, repeat to him all the argu- 
ments and warnings you would use if talking 
aloud to him, keep telling him you know he 
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will do right in the future, and as surely 
as the walls of Jericho fell down, your child 
will respond to your thought, only, as in 
Gideon’s case, it must be done in faith and 
may have to be repeated seven times. 

Try it and prove it. Have you ever said 
or done something to a friend that has caused 
a misunderstanding and yet circumstances 
may have made it impossible for you to speak 
or write about it? 

Send out your thought, explain yourself 
clearly, and watch the result. Believe me, 
you will accomplish your purpose, for al- 
though your friend will not, it is likely, 
catch the words you are speaking to him 
mentally, your thought is alive and will ac- 
complish that whereunto it is sent. 

Do you feel weak and unequal to the de- 
mands of the day? Say to yourself, “I am 
strong,” and repeat it many times. There 
are psychological reasons why this is true, 
and we cannot explain them here; but as you 
affirm your strength not only your 
thought go out to be added to the universal 
supply of courage to help other waiting 
hearts, but it returns to you again with in- 
creased force and you are lifted out of your 
former weakness. This is the law. 

BELLEVILLE, CANADA. M. S. J. 


does 


A Recipe Party 

At a gathering of a woman’s club where 
women were of different ages and tastes this 
form of entertainment proved exceedingly in- 
teresting: Each guest was requested to bring 
her favorite recipe. The result was a queer 
collection, from cosmetics to the daintiest of 
desserts. Then each in turn read her recipe, 
not giving its name, while the others wrote 
upon cards furnished them the name they 
thought should belong to the recipe. As the 
recipes were read they were copied in a dainty 
booklet given as a prize to the one who 
guessed the largest number of names. 

Each lady’s copy of her recipe was then 
cut into halves, and shuffled with other halves. 
The guests were next given two different 
halves, the hostess asking them to make 
original recipes from the ingredients called 
for on the odd halves. She remarked that 
all of the ingredients named need not be used, 
but that no additional ones would be allowed. 

In another test of originality the hostess 
had some lists prepared of such things as the 
housewife occasionally finds in her 
when the marketing has been neglected. 


larder 
One 
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list was given to each guest. She was told 
to imagine herself in the following embar- 
rassing situation: unexpected company has 
arrived and luncheon must |! served; no 
market or grocery is accessible; the luncheon 
must be prepared from the supplies which 
are in the house—namely, the things men- 
tioned in the list. The privilege was allowed 
to all of using flour and seasonings, and of 
adding a beverage. 


One woman’s list was as follows: Some 
cold roast beef, a dry loaf of bread, a box of 
salt wafers, butter, cream, salad dressing, 


one banana, head of cabbage, some cucumber 
pickles, and a little left-over peach pickle. 
She arranged the following: “ Whipped a 
pint of the cream, stirred into it the one ba- 
nana mashed to a pulp, adding a little sugar 
and one teaspoonful of gelatine dissolved in 
water. I set it on the ice to stiffen. The 
meat I chopped, seasoned highly, and mixed 


with cream sauce; then I put it into toast 
shells made of very thick slices of bread 
with the centres taken out. The cabbage, 


cucumbers, and peach pickle I chopped fine 
and mixed with dressing and made a fine 
salad.” This will enlighten some person who 
is to plan for an afternoon entertainment. 
Metrose, Mass. G. J. 


To Wash a Plume 
Make a suds of Ivory soap and cold water, 


and let it stand for two or three hours. Then 
put it into hot water; let it remain about 
twenty minutes. Lay it on a clean cloth, 


and remove any dirt which may remain with 
a piece of soft cloth or silk dipped in soap 
suds; rinse in five changes of hot water; 
lay it on a towel; touch it lightly with a piece 
of cloth rolled up, to restore the curl. When 
almost dry shake until fluffy; place in tissue- 
paper and place in the warming oven of the 
stove to dry thoroughly. To curl it, if neces- 
sary use an ivory paper-cutter—the dull side 
of the blade. Ww. 


CHELSEA, Mass. 


Bazar Picture-books 

Tue Bazar picture-books have proven so 
acceptable that I now beg my neighbor’s Ba- 
zak to add to my own. For several years I 
have cut from the old magazines all the pic- 
tures of children used in the illustrations, 
and when ready for another book grade the 
pictures so that the book begins with the 
newest baby, who gradually grows up as the 
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pages turn, and I am often able to take them 
through to the sweet girl graduate or the 
first long trousers, as the special case requires. 
The bits of verse or story adaptable are 
used, and add much to the interest. For the 
leaves of the book use bright plaid gingham, 
on which the black and white of the pictures 
is most effective. The leaves are made double. 
2x8 inches, and stitched around the edge, 
and when dampened and pressed are quite 
substantial enough to hold many pictures. 
When all the pictures have been pasted 
and thoroughly dried fasten all the leaves 
together with ribbon passed through the two 
sets of eyelets worked in the backs of the 
leaves. Tie the ribbons and sew securely. 
One larger picture is usually found just the 
thing for the cover, and if one is clever with 
the pen a home-made book-plate adds much, 
and I’m sure you'll want to sit down and 
play with it yourself. H. L. B. 
OAKLAND, CAL, 


Useful Articles from Old Hose 

Have you a bag full of cotton and wool 
socks and stockings all hopelessly past mend- 
ing? Well, let me help you to make use of 
them. Begin with the black woollen socks. 
Cut off the foot, put your hand on the leg, 
and shape for a mitten, keeping the ribbed 
top for the wrist. Cut a thumb from the top 
of the foot (you will find a serap just the 
right size) and with very little work you have 
a warm, nice-looking pair of mittens. 

If you do not know what to do with them 
give them to the teachers in the grade schools, 
and before the morning recess they will have 
selected the cold little hands to be warmed by 
your gift. 

Now for the stockings. Take six legs, cut 
them open, and make them into four-inch 
strips lengthwise; put them into a mop stick, 
and you have an excellent floor-cloth. Two 
more legs cut open and sewed up to form a 
bag make the best broom-bag imaginable. 
Four legs cut open and seamed up square 
give a dust cloth that is better than any 
other for taking up dust. Slip a pair of 
stocking legs over your sleeves and see what 
splendid protectors you have without sewing 
a stitch. Make several pairs of mittens from 
the cotton socks to protect the hands while 
sweeping, dusting, attending to the stoves, 
ete. Take a pair of long legs, cut off the feet, 
and stitch in from the lower end one inch 
far enough apart to form fingers. Cut a hole 
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for the thumb, and you have mitts and sleeve- 
protectors in one for wearing in the garden. 
These are for work where one needs the fin- 
gers free, as in sowing seeds, transplanting, 
or gathering fruit and vegetables. 

If you need an extra hot-water bottle fill 
a quart fruit-jar with hot water, screw down 
tight, and slip a stocking leg over it. You 
will find it a good substitute. Cut a few legs 
into suitable lengths and stitch across one 
end, run a draw-string into the other end, 
and you have bags for buttons, seeds, small 
boys’ marbles, or any of the many uses for 
bags about the house. i 
Kispiz, Micu. 


A Library Hint 

I wave transformed a number of books, 
whose bindings were perfectly good, but badly 
faded and rubbed, by pasting blue, or gray, 
Michelet charcoal paper over the cloth or 
leather, using heavy white paper for the la- 
bels, with lettering in library writing. 

Michelet paper is used by some of the best 
binders. It is very tough and strong, and 
comes in a number of shades of blue (one 
quite dark), grays, and sage green. It is sold 
at all the large artists’ material shops, and 
costs three or four cents for a sheet eighteen 
inches by twenty-four. In applying it, the 
entire piece must be covered smoothly with 
paste, so as to shrink it and it 
must be rubbed smooth immediately. Pic- 
ture mats can be made in the same way, on 
a cardboard foundation. For such purposes, 
I buy at a paint-store paperhanger’s paste, 
getting nearly a quart for five cents. It is 
perfectly smooth and very thick. To insure 
its keeping more than a day or two I work 
into each quart a teaspoonful of oil of laven- 
der, pack it in preserve-jars, screw the tops 
on, and set it away in a cool place. It keeps 
indefinitely. E. A. C. 

Brookiyn, N. Y. 


evenly, 


Winter Nasturtiums 

I KNow you want a window full of bright, 
blooming nasturtiums this winter. Just be- 
fore frost break off a good quantity of the 
hardiest vines and place them in a_ vase, 
changing the water every two or three days, 
and keep in the shade for a day or two. 

Little roots will begin to appear in a week 
or two; then plant the vines in a can, and 
place in a pretty jardiniére in a window of 
southern exposure. 
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The vines will creep up the window cur- 
tains with very little training, and all winter 
you will have a fairy spot to admire, and the 
gay blossoms will fill the room with their 
dainty fragrance. M. M. W. 

Lextneton, Va. 


A Home Remedy for Burns 

No housekeeper should be without a bottle 
of olive oil and lime-water for burns. A 
preparation should always be in readiness in 
emergency. Add lime-water to oil 
until a creamy emulsion is formed, and bot- 
tle, always shaking well before applying. 
The effect of this upon burns is wonderful 
in its healing and soothing powers, and it is 
equally efficacious for sunburn. E. G. 

San Mateo, Cat. 
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Dressmaking Aids 

Cur and stitch your skirt carefully accord- 
ing to pattern. When ready to hang, pin the 
skirt around the hips to the underclothing 
in such a manner that it will hang straight 
to the floor and the seams will not slant. 
Then arrange the top, fitting it to the form 
and pinning it firmly to the belt. Now re- 
move the first pins, and if the hang is per- 
fect. even the bottom in the following man- 
ner: Place one end of a straight yardstick on 
the floor, holding it perfectly vertical against 
the dress. Insert a pin in dress at top of 
the stick, and continue this every 
two or three inches, until you have a row of 
pins around your skirt. Now slip the skirt 
off carefully, and finish the bottom one yard 
from each pin if you want the skirt to touch 
the floor; thirty-four inches from pins if 
two inches from floor, etc. With care and 
the aid of a good mirror you can do all this 
yourself, and the skirt will hang perfectly 
from belt to hem. 

Always do the tucking for a waist before 
cutting it out. When you are to do the tuck- 
ing by hand, use the machine tucker without 
a thread and sew in the holes made by the 


pre cess 


needle, otherwise it will be impossible to get 


the stitches exactly even. 

As a guide to inserting a sleeve, measure 
an inch back from the shoulder seam, fold the 
armhole together, and place the inner seam 
of sleeve at front fold of armhole. The stout- 


er the person the farther toward the back 
the elbow seam should be put. 
Before cutting buttonholes in materials 


that fray, stitch with the machine close 
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around the buttonhole mark. This stitching 
will make a firm edge to work upon. 

When sewing a heavy button to ladies’ and 
children’s clothes, place a thin flat button un- 
derneath the goods and sew the two buttons 
on together, with the goods between. This 
prevents sagging and lessens the danger of 
tearing out the goods to which they are sewed. 

When covering a medium or large button 
mould, place a flat shank button against the 
bottom of mould, then draw the thread up 
tightly over both, leaving the shank outside to 
sew on by. If the glue-pot is handy, I glue 
the two buttons together before covering. 

When gathering a ruffle, loosen the upper ten- 
sion on the machine, stitch across, and draw 
up the straight thread to the fulness desired. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass. A. A. G. 


What Color Do Men Like? 

Ar a concert last spring the man who es- 
corted me criticised the voices and the ap- 
pearances of the singers, particularly their 
clothes. A very lovely blond girl was attired 
in white and, to my mind, was almost an 
angelic vision. 

“Oh, wouldn’t she look stunning in black!” 
breathed the man at my side. 

This incident would have been forgotten, 
had it not been repeated in New York, when 
another man took me to see the “ Bostonians ” 
in their latest parody of “Robin Hood.” 
The heroine in a shimmering silver costume 
was striking high C and holding my rapt 
attention, not only by her vocal ability, but 
by the ease with which she wore her perfect 
gown. As the musie died down I noted a 
look of regret on my friend’s face. 

“Oh, why didn’t she wear black?” he asked, 
sadly. 

I talked it over with my friend Belinda, 
and we decided to ask every man whose opin- 
ion we valued what was his favorite color. 
Every man Jack of them said black! Early 
in December I went to visit Belinda in New 
York. She hovered over me as I unpacked. 
Well she knew all my old things, and eagerly 
she greeted the latest additions to my ward- 
robe. I placed upon the chairs and bed a 
black broadcloth skirt, a black velvet jacket, 
and a black velvet hat whose long black 
plume waved gayly. Without a word Belinda 
rushed to her own room. There was a sound 
of closet doors being opened, and a falling 
bandbox sliding over a polished floor. Then 
she called me in. 
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I beheld a black evening gown glittering 
with black spangles, a black broadcloth suit, 
and a black hat from which a black plume 
waved defiance at me—and then we both sat 
on the floor and laughed. Ge Be Wa 

Avpany, New York. 


Country Breakfasts 

A Busy country woman felt that a great 
drawback to entertaining was the breakfast 
problem. She disliked to call her guests to 
breakfast at the bleak hour of six or six-thir- 
ty, but neither did she feel that she could 
ask the maid to serve a second breakfast. 
However, she devised a successful scheme by 
which breakfast was made the easiest meal 
of the day. 

The family ate their breakfast at the cus- 
tomary hour of six-thirty. Then the table 
was cleared and reset. Some flowers, fresh 
from the garden, with the morning dew still 
on them, decorated the table. A dish of ber- 
ries or of seasonable fruit was left on the 
table—also the bread. Cream and butter were 
left ready in the ice-box, the cereal put on 
the stove to keep hot, the coffee poured off 
the grounds (for it was discovered it would 
lose none of its flavor were this done), and a 
dish of fresh eggs was put near by on a stand, 
ready to be cooked. (This menu is one 
which satisfies almost every one.) 

Then the hostess left the rest to the guests 
themselves, and went about her morning du- 
ties. The visitors came in for breakfast 
whenever they pleased, found everything 
ready, except for the serving of the cereal and 
the cooking of the eggs. All enjoyed the nov- 
elty and freedom of these informal meals, 
and it was discovered that the men were as 
deft as the women in getting their own break- 
fasts and enjoyed it as much. 

Brookiyn, N. Y. L. M. F. 

A Doll’s Patch-box 

Last year, when Christmas-time came, we 
found it very difficult to find just the right 
kind of patches for a doll’s wardrobe. There- 
fore, we decided on the following plan, which 
proved very helpful: 

We took a large pasteboard box on which 
we pasted the label, “Doll’s patches.” This 
we kept in a convenient place, and whenever 
we had a dainty piece of material left over 
we placed it carefully in the box. We also 
put in odd little pieces of lace and insertion 
and small flowers or feathers from our hats. 
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We found, when the time came to redress 

dolly, that we had everything that was nec- 

essary for complete outfits without the trouble 

of hunting for them. M. J. H. 
Burrawo, N. Y. 


The Pillow Problem 

For years the shifting of feathers from old 
pillow ticks into new seemed a great task 
to me; now I have an easy and practical 
method of accomplishing it. 

Taking it for granted that the new pillow 
ticks are the same size as the old ones, the 
first step in the process is to find the place 
in the end of the old pillow that was 
overhanded after the feathers were all put 
in. When this is found, with a needle and 
strong thread run a basting in about half an 
inch below the overhanded place, which is 
usually a space about six inches long at one 
corner of an end of the pillow. Then run 
a second basting at the other corner of the 
same end of the pillow, about three inches 
long or just long enough to admit your hand. 
Now rip out the overhanding and the ma- 
chine stitching above the new basting threads. 

There should be in the new tick the same 
six-inch opening left in one end, and the two 
edges of this should be firmly basted to the 
two edges of the old tick where you have 
ripped out the overhanding. 

Now pin two loops of tape to the opposite 
end of the old pillow with strong safety pins, 
and carry the old pillow and the new tick to 
the bathroom if possible, where, over the 
bathtub, will usually be found hooks or towel 
bars from which the old tick, with the new 
one basted to it, can be suspended. A dry 
bathtub is an excellent thing over which to 
handle feathers. 

The pillow being suspended, one has only 
to pull out the basting, carefully, to admit 
the hand in the three-inch opening; then pull 
out the basting that will let the feathers 
through the six-inch opening into the new 
tick. 

With the hand inside the pillow gently urge 
the feathers down into the new pillow. With 
a little care the transfer can be made with 
no scattering of feathers whatever and in 
a remarkably short space of time. Before 
ripping the ticks apart push the feathers well 
down into the new tick and put in a line of 
pins to keep tho feathers from flying while 
you are sewing up the opening. 


Saco, Marne. M. J. P. 
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Extra Glass Linings 

I was much pleased to learn that my hand- 
some salt-cellars of cut silver and ruby glass 
need not be discarded when pink decorations 
were desired. 

Extra “linings” of plain glass, to fit both 
oval and round salt-cellars, may be obtained 
or ordered from dealers who carry such arti- 
cles in stock. M. 8. 

Rocuester, N. Y. 


Take Baby to the Roof 

Tue roof of a city apartment-house is an 
excellent place for the baby’s airings these 
autumn days. Here the air is fresher and 
much cleaner than in the dusty streets. A 
steamer rug or shawl spread upon the roof 
gives a place for the baby to play for hours 
at a time, while the mother may read or sew 
—or even rest. M. H. 

New York. 


Boric Acid in the Kitchen 

A ot of boric-acid powder is an excellent 
thing to keep in the store pantry. Use a 
pinch in the water in which the celery, let- 
tuce, radishes, and green vegetables which 
are eaten raw are washed. It is an anti- 
septic. You will find it excellent to put into 
the water you use to wash out the refrigera- 
tor, the cup and dish-cloth, the toilet* arti- 
cles used in the bedrooms. A box such as 
you find in department stores costs only a 
trifle, and a pinch to a pan of water is suf- 
ficient. H. B. M. 

New Rocuette, N. Y. 


To Wash Lace 

First let the lace soak some time in wa- 
ter in which borax has been dissolved, in 
the proportion of a teaspoonful to a pint of 
water. 

Then make a nice lather of good white soap, 
fill a wide-mouthed bottle two-thirds full, put 
in the lace, and shake it well. If much soiled 
change the water. Rinse in warm water, then 
in cold, still in the bottle, so as to handle it 
as little as possible. By steeping yellow lace 
several hours in hot, sweet milk one can get 
it back to its original color. Remember that 
old lace should not be white; a certain creamy 
tint that comes with age is greatly admired. 
Valuable lace should never be ironed while 
wet. Pin it on a board covered with flannel, 
being careful ‘to pick out all the points; leave 
until dry, then take out the pins and press 
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with a moderately hot iron on the wrong side 

to raise the pattern, and it will look like new 

again. E. B. 
Scuenevus, New Yor. 


Lemon for Rust Stains 

To remove iron rust from any white fabric 
lay the spot over the top surface of a tea- 
kettle of boiling water. Cut a slice of lemon 
and press it against the rust, removing it oc- 
casionally to let the juice evaporate, and the 
most stubborn spot will fade before your eyes. 
Since learning this way by my own experi- 
ment, I have neither had to wait for the sun 
to shine nor ruined any linen by the use of 
oxalie acid. A Reaper. 

BaRBERTON, Onto. 


A Practical Stool 

I HAVE one article in my kitchen which I 
consider invaluable. It is a round stool about 
a foot and a half in height. When not in 
use I keep it under the table or the sink, but 
when I am in the kitchen it is rarely out of 
I use it when‘ at work at the table in 
preparing vegetables, making cake, or with 
the chopping-bowl, and it saves me much 
fatigue. I also use it when washing and 
wiping dishes, and here it serves another pur- 
pose. Most sinks, and also kitchen tables, 
are so low that one must stoop when at work 
over them, and it is a hard matter to keep 
from growing round-shouldered. But the 
stool brings one to the proper level, and the 
work is done without stooping or weariness. 

It is also restful to use when ironing the 
smaller pieces of the washing. 

Cuicaaco, IL3s. J. B. 


use. 


Forethought in Dyeing 
Wuere there are many children in a family, 
and economy must be considered, it behooves 
the housemother to practise the thrifty art 
of dyeing. Many a faded muslin can appear 
the next summer in a fresh new color; light 
evening frocks can be dyed a darker shade 
and serve for school or afternoon wear. Re- 
member, however, to dye at the same time 
any extra pieces of the material, to serve for 
altering or patching; braid for binding, si- 
lesia, or whatever may be needed for facing. 
If the dye permits the coloring of silk, a few 
pieces of ribbon may be put in, to be used 
later as belts or trimming. It is almost im- 

possible to match a dyed material. 


Creston, CAL. G. P. B. 
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HOSE who ean find chestnut burrs in the 
woods near their homes have at hand 
something really lovely by way of dec- 

oration for the table on Thanksgiving day. 
Get as many as you can attached to their 
stems, antl add to these as many more which 
have fallen to the ground stemless. Begin 
by putting those with stems into a bowl, and 
eke out the number with long twigs with 
burrs, open or closed, fastened to them with 
invisible wires, so that there seems no dif- 


ference in the two kinds. When the bowl 
is full, put bright yellow leaves in among 
the brown burrs to relieve the color. Then 


make a circle on the cloth of more leaves 
with burrs mixed in. 
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Mince pie; cheese. 
Pineapple ice in glasses; cakes. 
Coffee. 

For the soup get a quart of small oysters 
and simmer them in their own juice till 
their edges curl; strain, and set the oysters 
aside; measure the juice, and add to a cup- 
ful a quart of rich milk; thicken very 
slightly, using only a teaspoonful of flour 
rubbed with a dessertspoonful of butter; 
strain, and serve. The oysters can be used 
for supper Thanksgiving night in a scallop 
or creamed. 

For the fish course get some slices of a 
white fish, flounder, halibut, or cod, and cut 





Where chestnuts 
eannot be found, any 
other nut burrs are | 
just as artistic, and 
when combined with 
bright leaves make 
the most appropriate 
centrepiece for the 
day. For lighting the 
table have candle 
shades which harmon- 
ize with the nut and 
leaf colors. A clever 





them into chop-shaped 
=f pieces; dip each in 
fine crumbs, then in 
half-beaten egg yolk, 
then in crumbs, and 
set aside for two 
hours; fry two at a 
time in a wire basket, 
and drain on paper 
in the oven; stick a 
bit of parsley in the 
end of each and lay 
on a napkin on a plat- 
ter with lemon 





slices 





woman who can make 

her own shades can A 
easily paint some a 

pale, clear brown, and edge them with little 
painted leaves of different tones. 

As to the menu, that should be rather 
simple. A good plan is to arrange some- 
thing plain first and then add to it if the 
number of guests is sufficient to make it 
seem necessary to have more courses. That 
is, arrange to begin with soup, and when 
the whole of the dinner is written out and 
planned add to this a course of grapefruit 
if it seems too brief, and so on. 

Cream of oyster soup. 
Fish cutlets, shrimp sauce. 
Roast ducks; pease and onions; 
. sweet-potatoes. 
Celery Toulousane, with mayonnaise. 


caramel 


DELIGHTFUL NEW 


and parsley. It is not 
really necessary to 
have a with 
these chops, but for those who wish it have 
one made of shrimps: Clean them, drop into 
ice-water for an hour, wipe dry, and chop a 
cupful; make a cup of rich white sauce, and 
mix the shrimps in, seasoning well. Pass 
this in a boat after the fish. 

For stuffing the ducks here is something 
very good indeed: Stew half a pound of 
prunes till they are just soft enough to re- 
move the eut each one into four 
pieces; add to them a cup of English wal- 
nut meats broken into bits, a cup of soft 
white bread crumbs, salt, a little cayenne, a 
heaping tablespoonful of soft butter, and one 
thin slice of onion minced very fine; put 
all into a hot frying-pan and stir till the 


SALAD. 


CELERY 


sauce 


stones; 











THE 


crumbs crisp and brown, adding a little more 
butter if necessary; wipe out the inside of 
the ducks, fill them two-thirds full, and roast 
them with the breasts down; serve with gib- 
let gravy and slices of seedless oranges; do 
not peel these, but put a small 
stiff currant jelly ou each 


spoonful of 
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ing of mayonnaise between each two, con- 
cealing this by putting on the outside layer 
with none on top, since that below will suffi- 
ciently flavor it. Over all seatter freely 
some chopped pimentoes, such as come in 
little cans for a small price. 





one. 

Pease and onions are sup- 
posed to accompany ducks, 
but usually not in. one dish; 
however, here is something 
new: Drain a can of pease 
and reheat with said, pep- 
per, and a tablespoonful of 
cream. Boil small 
onions, and, with a sharp 
knife, cut each ore in two; 
season well, put the pease 
on a hot dish, and lay the 
onions in among them, the 
cut down, and serve. 
Another way of preparing 


some 


side 

















this dish is to get the small- 
est-sized onions, boil them, 
and peel till they are no 
larger than the end of ene’s thumb, and then 
mix them with pease. 

The sweet-potatoes are to be boiled and 
sliced; then each piece is dipped first in melt- 
ed butter and then in granulated sugar, and 
put into a hot oven till a coating of brown 
caramel is formed; sometimes brown sugar is 
used instead of white. 

Celery also should go with ducks, and a 
new salad is ready just in time for this din- 
ner. Get some nice stalks the day before 
Thanksgiving and cut them into long but 
even pieces, trimming the broad ends down 
a little. Cook these carefully on the back 
of the fire until they are transparent; drain, 
and salt them; let them stand on ice over- 
night. The next day arrange them on a bed 
of lettuce leaves in layers, with a thin spread- 
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AND GRAPEFRUIT SALAD. 
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CENTREPIECE OF CHESTNUT BURRS. 
Mince pie is one of the staple dishes for 
Thanksgiving day. An excellent rule for the 
meat, which, of course, must be made at least 
two weeks in advance, is this: Mince fine 
two cups of boiled beef and six apples; add 
a quart and a half of sweet cider, a cup of 
currant jelly, the grated rind and juice of 


two lemons and two oranges, two cups of 
sugar, one tablespoonful each of salt and 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful each of cloves 


and allspice, one-half teaspoonful of nutmeg 
and pepper, two pounds of seeded raisins, one 
pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of 
shredded citron, a pound of chopped suet, 
and a cup of shredaed candied orange peel. 
Flavor with the rich juice of spiced or 


pickled peaches to taste, or add vinegar 
boiled down to a syrup with sugar. This 
rule makes much richer and more spicy 


pies than any other, and will be found de- 
licious. 

After so heavy a meal a light course of sher- 
bet served in glasses will be found refresh- 
ing; this can easily be made of canned pine- 
apple; merely chop fine a cup of pulp, make 
a quart of lemon ice as usual, and when it 
is half frozen put in the fruit and freeze 
stiff. Serve small cakes or sweet wafers only 
with this course, and finish with black coffee. 

A dinner in which the national bird figures 
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as the piéce de résistance may have some 
quite different dishes: 
Grapefruit. 
Clear soup with tapioca. 
Roast turkey stuffed with chestnuts; 
potato puff; creamed cauliflower; 
cranberry jelly. 
Orange and grapefruit salad, French dressing. 
Frozen pudding. 
Crackers and cheese and coffee. 

Take the pulp out of the grapefruit and 
put it into small glasses, adding a few seeded 
white grapes; serve this very cold indeed. A 
good plan is to pack the fruit pulp, after 
sweetening it well, in a small covered pail, 
and set this in a dish of cracked ice for an 
hour or more, putting it into the glasses at 
the last moment before it is served. Stand 
each glass on a small plate, and put this 
on a larger one at each cover before the 
guests sit down; then remove the small 
plate and glass at the same time after the 
course. 

The soup is a clear strong stock made at 
least one day before Thanksgiving; it should 
have a basis of beef bones and vegetables, 
and when clarified and ready should be 
brown; if it is not, add a little kitchen bou- 
quet; half an hour before serving this heat 


sweet- 
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with the breast down. 
Have ready cranberry jelly to pass with it; 
make it in plenty of time, and strain it, set- 
ting it in a mould. 

Cook the cauliflower the day before, and 
set it aside; the next day pick it up in good- 
sized bits and arrange in a baking-dish in 


of the bird; roast 


layers with cream sauce, seasoning well. Put 
a thin layer of fine crumbs on top with bits 
of butter, and brown in a hot oven: be sure 
not to use too much sauce; have the dish 
rather dry. 

The potatoes should be freshly boiled; peel 
them, and mash, adding cream or rich milk; 
season with salt and pepper and, when they 
are foamy, the beaten yolks of two eggs; pile 
lightly in a dish in pyramid shape, and set 
in the oven to slightly brown. 

For the salad, cut some even lengths of 
celery, scrape them, and, by cutting down 
each four-inch piece, make narrow slivers; 
lay these on a little lettuce and set cup- 
shaped leaves around the edge; make some 
sections of large seedless oranges and others 
of grapefruit, peeling off all the transparent 
skin from each une, and cutting it with the 
scissors. Into the first cup put two sections 
of orange; into the next, two of grapefruit, 
and so one all around the dish; set on the 

ice till very cold, and, just 











ROAST DUCKS WITH ORANGE SLICES AND 
it, and add a tablespoonful of pearl tapioca 
which has been soaked four or five hours; 
season well. 

The turkey stuffing is made of boiled and 
skinned chestnuts, cooked very soft and 
mixed with bread crumbs without mashing; 
season with salt and pepper and chopped 
parsley, browning in the frying-pan with a 
tablespoonful of onion; do not add herbs of 
any kind, since they detract from the flavor 





JELLY. 





before serving, cover with 
French dressing. 

Instead of mince pie for 
this dinner make a frozen 
pudding somewhat resem- 
bling it. Scald a quart of 
rich milk with a heaping 
cup of sugar; add two 
squares of chocolate and 
cook till smooth, adding a 





dozen whole cloves and a 
stick of cinnamon. Cool, 
flavor with vanilla, and 
strain. Chop a cup of 


stoned raisins; add to them 
any fruit you have which 
is not too moist—such as candied cherries, 
or a tablespoonful of candied orange peel 
mineed very fine; freeze the cream, and when 
half done fold in the fruit, and freeze stiff; 
let this stand to ripen for at least two hours. 
Meanwhile sweeten, flavor, and whip a cup 
of thick cream, and when stiff bury this in 
ice and salt also; turn out the pudding on a 
cold dish, and put spoonfuls of the cream all 
around it as though it were pudding sauce, 
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Instead of this pudding there may be one, 
perhaps, more simply made, using figs gen- 
erously. Get a pound of nice figs; chop them, 
and wet with a quarter of a cup of cream; 
let them stand and slowly absorb this; scald 
a quart of thin cream with a cup of sugar, 
flavor, and cool; add a cup of whipped cream, 
and freeze soft; then stir in the figs, and 
freeze stiff. Serve in a mould by packing 
the cream when stiff and letting it stand 
two hours in ice and salt. 

A little dinner for two who have much to 
be thankful for may be easily prepared and 
still be quite elaborate enough: 

Oysters on the half shell. 
Cream of celery soup. 
Roast chicken; baked sweet-potatoes; pease ; 
currant jelly. 
Cream cheese and nut salad. 
Fig cream. 
Coffee. 

Instead of the oysters there may be one 
grapefruit, the pulp mixed with grapes or 
the pulp of an orange, if that is preferred. 
The salad is made by chopping half a cup 
of English walnuts and mixing them with 
a five-cent cream cheese; season with salt 
and cayenne, atd roll into balls as large as 
a butternut; lay one in a cup of lettuce for 
each, and add French dressing. 

For the cream, sweeten, flavor, and whip 
one cupful or even less; chop six figs; put 
the cream into a little covered pail, and set 
in ice and salt till it is stiff, which will take 
at least two hours; open it, fold in the figs, 
cover again, and let it stand an hour more; 
serve in glasses. 

When dinner is served during the day, as 
it is apt to be on Thanksgiving, there is 
usually a demand for a late supper. For 
this utilize as far as possible the remains of 
the roast from dinner, supplementing it with 
a course of salad. Or there may be a first 
hot course. In the first menu for dinner the 
oysters were omitted from the soup; those 
would be excellent first. Cream them, put 
them in small dishes, add sifted bread crumbs 
and bits of butter, and brown in the oven. 
Serve with these slices of duck, bread-and- 
butter sandwiches, and coffee in large cups. 

For a second course have one of the two 





celery salads suggested for dinner, whichever 
was not used then. Or have grapefruit on 
lettuce with French dressing. Or have peeled 
seedless oranges cut in thick slices, and lay 
one for each person on white lettuce and put 
half an English walnut on top, and add 











ONIONS AND PEASE SERVED TOGETHER. 


French dressing. Instead of having sand- 
wiches with the first course you could have 
buttered rolls then if you prefer, and have 
olive sandwiches served with this salad. 

A third course is really not necessary, but 
if it is desired, have something very light 
and simple. Halves of meringue shells filled 
with whipped cream and cherries are at- 
tractive; or the cream could be whipped, 
sweetened, and frozen by packing it in ice 
and salt for four hours, and the shells fillet 
with that. 

With the turkey slices first at supper, there 
might be large French chestnuts in cream as 
the hot dish; stew them till the shells will 
come off; then stew them again till they are 
tender; drop into ice-water, and remove the 
brown shells; or leave these on and merely 
cook them till tender, and cream them; sea- 
son highly, and serve very hot, one spoonful 
by each portion of turkey. There might be 
cranberry jelly, also, with this, and biscuits 
or rolls, and coffee; and then the salad. 

Or, for a change, the turkey slices might 
be served with latticed potatoes, rolls, and 
coffee, and the chestnuts cooked, peeled, 


chilled, and served on lettuce with mayon- 
naise in a very delicious salad. The final 
course could be whole preserved peaches and 
cake. 


— ann ower ne 
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HE necessities for hygienic living are 

plenty of fresh air, plenty of water 

taken both externally and internally, 
a normal amount of exercise, a simple, 
thoughtfully selected diet, and a fair di- 
vision of time into work, rest, and play. 
The ordinary American has too little fresh 
air and water, no exercise to speak of, except 
that connected with his work, too much food, 
and is inelined to give too much time to 
work at the expense of rest and play. Ambi- 
tion to accomplish a certain object in life, 
whether high or low, blinds him to the im- 
portance of cherishing the perfect health 
upon which the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject and the pleasure in its a_complishment 
must depend. 

A woman’s object may be purely domestic, 
social, or professional, or a mixture of the 
three, but she, too, is apt to forget that suc- 
cess in her field, whether in home-making or 
in attaining a high position in society or 
a profession, brings little real satisfaction 
and pleasure to one who has sacrificed her 
health to accomplish her ends. The healthier 
she is at the beginning the less thought she 
gives to her wonderful good fortune in being 
so well and strong, and the greater strain 
she puts upon that strength until it breaks. 
Then she awakes to a bitter realization of a 
fact which, apparently, experience alone can 
teach—that perfect health to be kept must 
be given daily thought and care, and that 
that capital upon which, more than upon 
anything else, her success and happiness 
have depended, she has recklessly drawn upon 
until there is little, if any, left. 

Disease, exhaustion, and all their attend- 
ant ills are not usually the work of fate, but 
of our own thoughtless abuse. The air that 
we breathe and the food that we eat may all 
be full of disease germs, but a_ perfectly 
healthy body throws them off easily and 
quickly. A welcome is never extended to 
these small vagabonds to linger and make 
mischief if every part of the body is working 
as it should. We ourselves are responsible 
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if such a welcome is given. Daily we are 
voluntarily selecting and taking into our 
bodies the materials of which every little 
living cell is made, and daily we are either 
assisting all the organs in their efforts to 
give us the maximum amount of strength 
and vitality or interfering with them in their 
labors. 

The first and greatest need the body has is 
for pure, fresh out-of-door air—air heavily 
laden with life-giving oxygen and free from 
impurities of every kind. That means that 
we must spend as large a part of our time 
as possible out-of-doors, and that when we 
are indoors our windows should be open a 
little even in the coldest weather. Colds are 
more frequently the result of breathing im- 
pure air than of breathing cold air. Impure 
air is laden with disease. In crowded public 
rooms or in our own tightly closed rooms, 
where the ventilation is poor, the same air is 
breathed over and over again. The breath 
that each one expels is laden with carbonic- 
acid gas, the product of the union of oxygen 
with the worn-out carboniferous matter of the 
dead cells of the body. That is one way by 
which the body throws out its waste matter 
and impurities; and yet we breathe it in 
again cheerfully and thoughtlessly—the waste 
matter of others as well as of ourselves— 
wondering a little why our heads ache, but 
laying it to the heat and closeness. After 
leaving a close room it is wise to take deep 
breaths of out-of-door air and to expel just 
as deeply. 

If possible windows in all workrooms and 
living-rooms should be open a little at the 
top and at the bottom even in midwinter. 
If they cannot be kept open they should be 
thrown wide open every twenty minutes or 
half an hour, and left so long enough to 
allow the air to be changed. Americans are 
inclined to have their rooms much too hot 
in winter and to keep their windows hermet- 
ically sealed to keep the heat safely in. Sev- 
enty degrees is the highest the thermometer 
should be allowed to mount, and at all times 
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a little fresh air should be allowed entrance. 
Open fireplaces are good ventilators. Gas 
burns up the oxygen in the air, so that it is 
even more necessary in the evening to have 
the windows open than in the daytime. At 
night they should be as nearly wide open as 
possible in a sleeping-room. The air should 
not blow directly across the bed, but it should 
fill the room. During sleep the body is 
throwing off an unusual amount of waste 
matter and the air of ‘the room is laden with 
it unless it is constantly changed. Close air 
in a sleeping-room will cause both sleepless- 
ness and a headache. The oxygen that we 
breathe in cleans the interior of the body as 
a good bath cleans the exterior: 

Next to air water is most essential to the 
body. Water keeps the blood from becom- 
ing too thick, is an important element in 
the digestive fluids, and helps wonderfully 
in earrying the waste out of the body 
through the skia, lungs, and kidneys; it 
flushes the body. Three pints is the small- 
est amount that should be taken in a day. 
Two quarts is better. Japanese athletes stop 
only at a gallon. It is not a good plan to 
drink water while eating, because it washes 
the food down too rapidly to admit of proper 
mastication. An hour after eating the first 
glass may be taken, and from that time on at 
frequent intervals. -A glass immediately after 
rising flushes the stomach and tones it up 
for breakfast. Several glasses before going 
to bed are strongly recommended, and one 
before and after exercising is a necessity. 
One should try to acquire the habit of water- 
drinking upon every possible occasion, pro- 
vided that the water to be obtained is pure. 

An unlimited supply of water is needed 
externally as well as internally. The skin 
is one of the principal ways by which the 
waste is expelled from the body, and con- 
sequently the pores must be kept open by 
constant bathing. Perspiration and oil glands 
are always pouring forth their contents; 
dead cuticle and poisonous matters of all 
kinds are being daily cast off. If not washed 
away immediately the pores are clogged and 
the efforts of the skin to fulfil its duties are 
useless. 

A daily bath is without question a neces- 
sity and one not to be overlooked. The ideal 
combination is a warm bath with plenty of 
soap at night to cleanse the skin, and.a cold 
plunge in the morning asa stimulant and 
tonie. 


Those who take cold baths only cannot 
possibly keep the skin clean, and those who 
take warm baths only are missing a glorious 
bracer for the entire day. A hot bath is good 
for sleeplessness because it draws the blood 
from the brain to the skin. It should not be 
taken in the morning or at any part of the 
day before going out, unless it is followed 
immediately by a cold plunge. If one takes 
only one bath a day, it is better to begin 
with a warm sponge and follow that with a 
cold plunge or spray. If one cannot endure 
the plunge the water may be slowly cooled. 
This is refreshing, but lacks the bracing ef- 
fect of a plunge. If the cold bath is not 
followed by an immediate reaction the shock 
is too great for the system, and should not 
be taken. 

A handful of sea-salt added to the bath is 
refreshing. A bran-ball, made by tying some 
bran firmly in a square of cheesecloth, soft- 
ens the water wonderfully, but is too drying 
for a naturally fine, dry skin. 

A vigorous rubbing with a rough towel 
should follow any bath, whether warm or 
cold. 

Diet is a subject as important as it is 
puzzling, but the universal conclusion now 
is that we undoubtedly eat too much. Since 
in our diet we are constantly supplying the 
means for building and rebuilding our bodies, 
and are thus controlling our very lives, it is 
natural that the importance of the subject 
should give rise to innumerable theories and 
experiments, both scientific and otherwise, 
but if we have not reached one definite con- 
clusion at least we have gone far on the road 
toward a settlement. Individuals must un- 
doubtedly adapt their diets to their individ- 
ual requirements, but that we all eat too 
much has been pretty thoroughly established 
by scientific experiment. We are advised to 
cut the amount that we eat into halves or 
even thirds. 

Foods are divided into three classes—the 
proteids, the carbohydrates, and the fats. 
The primary use of the proteids is to rebuild 
tissue; the primary use of the carbohydrates 
and fats is to furnish fuel for the heat and 
energy of the body. We can get along for 
a little while without the two latter classes, 
but we cannot live without the proteids. 
They feed the living cells of the body. No 
one food is entirely proteid, nor entirely car- 
bohydrate or fat. All are compounds, but 
the proteids are found in larger quantities 
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in meat, fish, eggs, and milk; the carbohy- 
drates in cereals, vegetables, fruits, and 
sweets; and the fats in butter, milk, oil, 
meats, and nuts. 

We are told that we eat too many proteids, 
and this reduced to the simplest terms means 
meat. The body requires only just enough 
proteids to build up the tissues that are con- 
stantly being broken down, and that require- 
ment is very small in proportion to the num- 
ber of energy-making carbohydrates that are 
needed. Proteids will serve as fuel if need 
be, but they are not an economical fuel, while 
the carbohydrates are pure fuel. Meats 
have a larger or smaller proportion of fat, 
but they are largely proteids. The popular 
theory has been that men and women en- 
gaged in hard physical labor should eat large 
quantities of meat, but this has been proved 
to be a mistaken theory. Meats do not sup- 
ply energy primarily. Muscular exercise 
breaks downs cells and consequently cell-mak- 
ing foods are required to a certain extent, 
but to a much larger extent the energy-mak- 
ing carbohydrates and fats are required— 
that is, cereals and vegetables and fruits. 
Eggs and milk, although largely proteid, con- 
tain a large percentage of fat, so that they 
are energy-makers as well as tissue-builders. 
The brain-worker, as well as the muscle- 
worker, requires a superabundance of the 
energy-making foods and even less of the 
tissue-building foods than the muscle- 
worker. 

The best diet is undoubtedly the varied 
diet, a naturally varied diet composed of all 
three classes of food, but of those foods we 
should eat much the largest proportion of 
carbohydrates (the starches and the sugars). 
Fats are energy-makers, but not as easily 
utilized as the starches and sugars. 

As important as what we eat is the meth- 
od, time, and place in which we eat. We 
must masticate our food thoroughly, the 
natural result being that the body is able to 
utilize all that we eat, and that we will not 
want as much as we otherwise would. Too 
much food poorly digested makes the body 
work too hard, clogs the blood ‘and organs 
with superfluous material, sometimes even 
putrifies in the body, and inevitably brings 
on disease. 

Since the nerves play a large part in di- 
gestion, we must not try to eat when we are 
tired, worried, or unhappy. Excitement also 
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is bad for digestion. The nerves should be 
in a perfectly normal condition for normal 
digestion. 

Exercise either out-of-doors or indoors is 
also imperative for the rebuilding and devel- 
opment of tissues and organs. Fresh air 
should accompany it in large quantities. The 
American woman even more than the Amer- 
ican man is inclined to overlook this require- 
ment of the hygienic life, and she needs it 
infinitely more. 

Sleep and rest should be given their due 
proportion of time. A woman should sleep 
eight or nine hours out of the twenty-four, 
and rest even-more if all the numerous nerv- 
ous troubles to which she is heir are to be 
avoided. She should not go to bed until 
three hours after eating a hearty meal, should 
sleep with windows open and as few clothes 
as possible for warmth, and should try to 
relax her mind before going to bed in some 
gentle way, so that brain and nerves will not 
be kept awake with her worries all night. 
The brain-worker must remember to take 
more physical recreation as well as sleep. 
Long vacations are a necessity instead of a 
luxury. The woman who has many home re- 
sponsibilities, invariably fraught with anxi- 
ety, must get away from them at intervals. 
Play and rest are duties to ourselves and to 
others as well—as much duties as our 


. work. 


The programme for a day’s hygienic life 
may be laid out as follows: 

Upon waking go to the open window and 
take several long breaths of pure air. 

Drink a glass of cold or hot water. 

Take exercises for twenty minutes. 

Take warm sponge bath followed by cold 
plunge. 

Light breakfast—no meat. 

Short walk—one mile or two. 

Work. 

Light lunch—no meat. 

(Frequent drinks of water during the day.) 

A little rest after lunch. 

Work. 

Recreation for one hour, combined with 
out-of-door exercise. Two miles walking. 

Slight rest. 

Dinner. 

Recreation. 

Two glasses of water. 

Exercise for fifteen minutes. 

Sleep for eight or nine hours. 











membership of more than seven hun- 

dred with less self-consciousness and 
less advertisement than the Woman’s Univer- 
sity Club of the City of New York. Solidly 
established, capably administered, smoothly 
adjusted, it has neither the nervousness nor 
the bravado of the pioneer; for all that its 
well-bred ease, its light grasp of privilege 
might betray; women’s club houses might be 
as common as department shops. The very 
words, “ woman’s club,” have, by the exist- 
ence of so comfortable and unhysterical an in- 
stitution as this as this, become disqualified 
as a term of easy obloquy. 


PP menabeeshi no club ever attained a 
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Only recently, when a house-warming cel- 
ebrated its installation in the present quar- 
ters at 17 Madison Square north (former 
home of the Yale Club) did New York first 
awake to a knowledge of the club’s existence 
and to a tolerant curiosjty as to its purpose 
and practices. Inquirers, both of literal and 
of flippant temper, brought incredulous faces 
and tabulated questions. Did the club exist 
for the purpose of “ meetings,” that its mem- 
bers might discourse to one another? Was 
it a superior and academic variety of lodging- 
house, where women were subjected to text- 
book examinations before being taken in for 
the night? In the absence of diversions such 
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DINING-ROOM IN THE 
as are usual in men’s clubs, what could its 
members find to “do”? Indeed, from the 
start, the lack of stereotyped distraction pro- 
vided has been a matter of grave concern to 
outsiders. But although the club may occupy 
itself, to 
neither with reforms nor with card-parties, 
it should not be assumed that it is purpose- 
less. On the contrary, its constitution ex- 
pressly declares “its business and object” to 
be “the promotion of literature and art and 
the social welfare of college-bred women.” <A 
brief survey of its history will show how the 
club has interpreted this very comprehensive 
design. 

Fifteen years ago a small group of well- 
known university women living in New York 
agreed that a first-grade bachelor’s degree, 
with the quality of experience that it im- 
plies, was as good a basis as could be found 
for social association, and that such women 
might profitably league together. Sentimen- 
tal and snobbish reasons apart, college women, 
like college men, have a firm ground of com- 
mon understanding, and they find it service- 
able. The first constitution limited the club’s 
membership to one hundred; at that period 
the tenancy of a large club house in the heart 
of the city would have been held an exceed- 
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ingly ambitious dream. Within the limits 
which it set, the experiment was entirely suc- 
cessful. But in 1901 the need was felt for 
a larger scheme and an extensive reorganhiza- 
tion took place, with headquarters in a small 
house in East Twenty-fourth Street. Since 
then the club’s prosperity has been steadily 
cumulative. Two years later the charming 
house at 10 Gramercy Park was rented, part- 
ly furnished, and the club, having passed the 
stage of youthful experiment, readily assumed 


its present air of confident maturity. So 
rapid was the growth in membership, how- 
ever, that this house, likewise becoming 


shortly outgrown, the managers wisely took 
the step of renting the highly desirable quar- 
ters in Madison Square. 

In its complete dissociation from 
“movement,” its substantial separateness, the 
college woman will perhaps find the best 
guarantee of that “social welfare” that the 
University Club promises her. It is true 
that varying conceptions prevail of social 
welfare, even within the club itself; but the 
majority construe it as opportunity without 
conventional obligation. “Sociability ” is 
distinctly not the club’s ideal; and the privi- 
lege of solitude it regards very seriously. 
Members are not, to use the violently descrip- 
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tive phrase, “thrown together,” but there is 
every facility for their meeting as often as 
they like. According to her tastes, a woman 
may regard the club as her home, and enter- 
tain there daily; or as a retreat for reading, 
writing, or resting; or as an agreeable casual 
meeting-place with friends and acquaintances. 

To be more specific, seventeen rooms in the 
quiet, high-ceiled, well-kept house are fur- 
nished as bedrooms. Six or more of these 
are occupied throughout the year by mem- 
bers who are regular residents, the others be- 
ing at the disposal of “transient” visiting 
members or for such friends as the members 
may choose, as is their privilege, to “ put up” 
for a limited period. The convenience of 
this arrangement to unmarried or profession- 
al women is, of course, very great, and it is 
regarded as a particularly strong feature of 
the club. At the same time it would plainly 
not be worth while to carry out such a plan 
did the club merely aim to take the place of 
a hotel. On the contrary, in place of a ho- 
tel’s material luxuries it offers its members 
the almost spiritual luxury of feeling, as a 
woman should feel in her club, intimately 
at home. 

As would be expected, the privilege of din- 
ing and lunching at the club is widely made 
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AND WRITING-ROOM. 

use of. The cuisine is soundly conservative, 
and so reliable that members may with entire 
confidence invite the notoriously more ex- 
acting sex to dine with them. Either by 
making a virtue of necessity, or from spon- 
taneous courtesy and tolerance, the club in- 
vites, even urges, its men guests to smoke— 
an indulgence in which, by an 
agreement, its own members do not join. 
Wine is served, but individually, by the sep- 
arate hostesses; the club has many teapots, 
but no cellars. 

Strangers are perhaps likeliest to visit the 
club on reception days, when each member 
may bring two guests. Twice each month 
the club does its best to “ promote literature 
and art” by inviting persons prominent in 
these directions as special guests. Sometimes 
such guests of honor make addresses, oftener 
the oceasions are purely social. On these 
days the larger drawing-room, facing the 
Square, decorated in dull browns and greens, 
which make a distinct background for 
substantial pieces of old mahogany and flow- 
er-filled vessels of brass and copper, is used 
as the main reception-room; from this guests 
pass through a second parlor to the dining- 
room, an exceedingly pretty room furnished 
in Flemish oak. It is a highly creditable 
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list of celebrities that the club has enter- 
tained, ranging from Miss Wilkins to Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heink, from Mr. Howells to 
Mr. Yeats. Meanwhile “literature and art,” 
as well as other high pursuits, are actively 
“ promoted ” by many of the club’s own mem- 
bers, among whom are not only many well- 
known writers, but college presidents, socio- 
logical workers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, 
and other professional women. 

Social occasions at the club derive much 
of their stimulus .from the fact that they 
offer an easy intercollegiate meeting-ground. 
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There are twenty-nine different colleges 
whose degrees entitle a woman to be a can- 
didate for membership to the University 
Club. Mrs. Maida Castelhun Darnton, the 
efficient president, is a University of Cali- 
fornia woman; and on the administrative 
board are represented Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
Radcliffe, Barnard, Boston University, and 
various other colleges. The advantages of 
this system over a one-college club are ad- 
mitted by the most loyal alumne. 

In short, the club is at that interesting 
period where it is forming its traditions, and 
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Without clannishness or prejudice Vassar 
and Smith and Bryn Mawr may grasp hands 
and drink tea together and understand each 
other’s excellencies; the undergraduate may 
meet the woman who has “ done something ”; 
and women of different professions may dis- 
cover their common points of interest. It 
should imagined that this com- 
mon point of interest does not very often 
happen to be that sound and flourishing 
institution, the family. Once the club 
gave a babies’ party at Christmas-time —a 
function to which those members who had 
maternal responsibilities brought them in 
person. 


not be 
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it is doing so with remarkable dignity and 
self-possession. Its management presents no 
radical features, but college women are mark- 
ed by a conservatism that in an enterprise 
of this sort is an excellent safeguard. It is 
almost as though the class of women who 
control this interesting innovation had not 
themselves consciously devised it, but as 
though it had spontaneously sprung into be- 
ing in unquestioning answer to an irresist- 
ible demand. No less confidently than qui- 
etly the woman’s club house has crept into 
the sociological scheme. In the indications 
of its permanence lies perhaps more signifi- 
cance than is suspected. 
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HE more I see of the American colony 

in London the more | am impressed 

by it. I doubt whether at any time or 
in any capital there has ever been gathered to- 
gether a group of foreign-born women with 
more influence, more brilliancy, or a more 
complete command of the arts of social suc- 
cess. In the ’eighties and early ‘nineties 
English people used to discuss and grumble 
at the American invasion. Nobody discusses 
it now, for the simple reason that the Ameri- 
can invasion has turned into an American 0oc- 
cupation, hopelessly dominant, unescapably 
pervasive. There never was a time when the 
American colony was so supreme or its su- 
premacy so little challenged. The prophecy 
that the reign of King Edward would mean 
the social triumph of the American woman 
has come true. I sometimes think the King 
must spend nearly half his time with the 
American colony in London. It-is a rare 
thing for a week to go by without an an- 
nouncement in the Morning Post that his 
Majesty has dined with one or other of the 
score or so leaders of Anglo-American soci- 
ety. And it is still rarer when a country- 
house pa_ty arranged for and, of course, se- 
lected by the King, does not include at least 
one or two of his American friends. He has, 
and always has had, a genuine and undis- 
guised liking for the company of American 
women, and he carries it to a degree of pub- 
licity that purely English society is some- 


times heard to comment upon with more 
point than loyalty. I for one, as an Eng- 
lishman with many American affiliations, 


make no complaints. I do not wonder that 
the King takes so pronounced a delight in 
the American colony. He might confine 
himself to it altogether without feeling that 
his life had lost much worth having in sa- 
vor, variety, or pleasantness. Whatever his 
mood or inclination, he could indulge it pretty 
nearly to the full without entering a house 
presided over by an English hostess. 
Naturally the royal partiality has done 
much to extend the outposts and buttress the 
dominion of the American colony. They 
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Paris, I fear 
Edith Whar- 
ton have shown in their subtly il- 
luminating runs” them. They 
own some of the best houses—Curzon Street 
and Carlton House Terrace are to-day almost 


whereas 
—as Mr. Henry James and Mrs. 


fairly “run” London, 
some of 


stories—“ 


as American as Fifth Avenue. They are 
foremost in every fashionable pursuit. Mu- 
sic, politics, art, letters, philanthropy, the 


purely social round—they plunge dazzling- 
ly into them all. They entertain with a lav- 
ishness and an originality that have made 
even the “Smart Set” gasp and stare. They 
are clever and amusing talkers, with a highly 
specialized faculty for making themselves 
prominently popular at court. They dabble 
in polities and pull strings with an almost 
English facility. They are beyond compari- 
son the most ingenious and persevering or- 
ganizers of fétes, bazars, and charitable en- 
tertainments to be found within the four- 
mile radius. Take almost any diversion you 
please and you will find an American, if not 
leading it, at least well in the van. As so- 
ciety women their position is of the very 
The Duchess of Marlborough, the 
three Duchesses of Manchester, the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, Mrs. Adair, Mrs. Mackay, 
Mrs. Drexel, Lady Arthur Paget, Lady New- 
borough, her sister Mrs. Chauncey, Mrs. Ron- 
alds, Mrs. Bradley Martin, Lady Naylor 
Leyland, Mrs. George Cornwallis West, Mrs. 
Lewis Harcourt, Mrs. Chamberlain, Lady 
Essex—all these, and half a dozen others one 


best. 


might mention, are undisputed leaders. 
There is no musical salon in London more 
popular than Mrs. Ronalds’s. There is no 


attractiveness 
or with a greater prestige than the 
American Embassy was under Mr. Hay and 
Mr. Choate, and still is under Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid. There are very few Englishwomen 
who have done more to advance their hus- 
bands’ political fortunes than Mrs. Cham 
berlain, Mrs. West (who was, of course, Lady 
Randolph Churchill), Lady Parker, Mrs. 
Arthur Lee, and Mrs. Lewis Harcourt, who 
are all Americans. There are few women, if 


embassy in London of more 


social 
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any, who in a quiet way have encouraged 
and assisted more struggling artists and sing- 
ers than Lady Abinger and Mrs. Mackay. 
The most conspicuous and inveterate patrons 
of the opera are Americans, And _ besides 
all this, the American colony may claim a 
connecting link with journalism in the per- 
son of Mr. Astor, with the best kind of phi- 
lanthropy in the person of Lady Waterlow, 
and with literature in Mrs. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins; while as for minor activities, have 
not Americans annexed our London music- 
hall stars? are they not syndicating our Lon- 
don theatres? have they not captured our 
tennis championship, do they not overrun 
the University of Oxford with their contin- 
gent of Rhodes scholars? I grudge to no 
American who cares to claim it a patriotic 
pride in the thought that London, unques- 
tionably to-day the social centre of the world, 
and growing yearly in the gorgeousness, the 
variety, and the cosmopolitan tone of its so- 
cial life, American influence holds the high- 
est place. 

But you are not to imagine that Ameri- 
eans have it all their own way. The spirit 
of this old and haughty nation is not wholly 
cowed; the worm wriggles if it does not 
turn; and Americans in London may still 
find themselves the target for a good deal of 
criticism, for not a little jealous resentment, 
and occasionally for a tirade of furious 
abuse. Such a tirade was launched a few 
years ago by “Rita.” In “ Rita’s” opinion 
the American woman is responsible for pretty 
nearly all the inanities of the “Smart Set.” 
She has brought “her slang, ker free-and- 
easy manners, her vulgar modes of eating 
and drinking and speaking, into halls made 
sacred by a long race of noble ancestors. 


She began by ‘smartening up’ society. She 
has ended by vulgarizing it. She has hosts 
of imitators instead of critics. She has 


floored all opposition in her own breezy, de- 
termined manner, and she has grafted her 
own insolent, airy graees upon the once- 
famed ‘manners’ of the great lady. Dig- 
nity, repose, and culture are not things that 
appeal to this alien ‘smart’ woman. : 
She it was who introduced ‘notions’ which 
were too idiotic for the nursery, but eagerly 
welcomed in the drawing-room. Who set 
society prancing and fooling over the eesta- 
tie delights of the gymkhana contest in 
which women were blindfolded and driven 
in ribbon harness by a men over a lawn out- 


b 
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champagne-bottles! . To 
‘smart’ woman society owes 
Her ‘hen luncheons,’ 


lined with 
the American 
other exciting cranks. 
her surprise parties, her appendicitis dinners, 
her bathing-dress picnics, her floral teas, her 
‘color’ suppers, and her novelties in cotil- 
lon figures have been largely imitated. She 
has an inventive brain and a mania for or- 
ganization. She has shown us how charity 
can be made a playground for riotous-dis- 
play, and social functions turned into a wild 
orgy or an undignified romp. To fancy- 
dress a charity, to flaunt a bazar, to self-ad- 
vertise a hospital—these are the things we 
have learned from our transatlantic neigh- 
bors. With them advertisement is an abso- 
lute craze, the first law of thei: nature; and 
wisely and well have they engrafted it on 
their ‘smart’ sisterhood. They sent the 
‘Washington Post’ capering through our ball- 
rooms, and when we got tired of that they 
introduced us to the supremely delectable 
cake-walk.” 

How much truth is there in all this? Just 
as much, in my opinion, as can be expected 
from any one who tries to look at a con- 
tinent through a microscope. There has 
been a “smart set” in all eapitals of all 
countries in all ages, and to pretend that 
there is anything new about the frivolities of 
the “Smart Set” in London is to part with 
history, reason, and even common experi- 
ence. Things are pretty much as they have 
always been, and there is scarcely a folly of 
to-day that one could not parallel from the 
past—and a past antedating the American 
invasion. Perhaps the “Smart Set” is more 
paragraphed and preached at, and therefore 
slightly more public, than it used to be. Per- 
haps it pays its debts by a slightly more in- 
discriminate hospitality than was common 
thirty or forty years ago. But fundamen- 
tally it is just the same as ever and just as 


really insignificant. As for the responsi- 
bility of Americans for its extravagances, 
the truth is that a few American women 


have joined it and have led it, as they lead 
everything else, by virtue of cleverness, in- 
genuity, liveliness. Given a set where amuse- 
ment is the thing most sought after, and 
you may be sure that an American will be 
more fertile in devising ways and means 
than her English sister. Given a milieu 
where freedom of speech and conduct is the 
mode, her audacities will take on a bolder 
sweep. If the pace is naturally fast, she 
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will increase it by the intrusion of her keen- 
er, more thoroughgoing personality. She can- 
not help herself. Her natural capacities, her 
vim and buoyancy, drive her inevitably to the 
front, and if she prefers to enrol herself in 
the “Smart Set” nothing can prevent her 
from being a little “smarter” than her 
English friends. But she did not create the 
“Smart Set.” All that she has done, or 
rather, all that the very few Americans who 
have joined it have done, is to make it more 
inventive, more amusing, more daringly gro- 
tesque. London was not precisely the home 
of a bucolic society even before the Ameri- 
‘an invasion. We did not go to bed at ten 
o’clock or faint at the sight of a pack of 
cards. Even if no Americans had ever 
landed in London, the “Smart Set” would 
have been just as foolish, but considerably 
more humdrum and lacking that dash of 
piquaney which Americans cannot help 
throwing even into their wildest pleasurings. 
That seems to me about the truth of the 
matter. 

But another and weightier critic than 
“Rita” came forward not long ago in the 
pages of the Contemporary Review to de- 
nounce the American wives of titled Eng- 
lishmen under the pseudonym of “ Colonial.” 
He disliked their conspicuousness, their pas- 
sion for display, their delight in “risky plays 
which are brought over from Paris in defi- 
ance of the Lord Chamberlain, elaborate 
suppers, lavish decorations, and naked lux- 
ury generally,” their restlessness and frivol- 
ity, and the fact that seventy of them have 
only one hundred and seven children. He 
thought their influence a bad one. They 
are irresponsible cosmopolitans. They do not 
come from “the real American aristocracy 
of intellect and public service.” Anglo- 
American marriages “have no sound basis 
whatever.” They are an alliance “between 
a title and dollars.” “Take away their mil- 
lions from Americans and how much would 
one hear of them in the great world?” They 
might have made London society brighter, 
but they have also made it “shallower, more 
extravagant, and more vulgar than it was 
before.” All this the writer contrasted with 
the influence of the colonial wives of titled 
Englishmen, who are “wooed and won in 
their native land,” who do not advertise 
themselves, who are not married for their 
money, who are born into great traditions 
and a sober social ideal, who never join the 
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“Smart Set,” who merge themselves with all 
that is best in English life, and ninety-five 
of whom have borne two hundred and sixty- 
six children. “To put it shortly,” he 
summed up, “colonial influence in England 
is masculine, vigorous, and wholesome; 
American influence is feminine, frivolous, 
and fleeting.” 

It is clear, therefore, that all opposition 
has not quite died down and that the Amer- 
ican woman may still be called upon to fight, 
not a pitched battle—those days are over— 
but an occasional skirmish. There are so- 
cial guerillas in London just as there are 
martial guerillas in the Philippines, who still 
keep up a fragmentary fight against the 
Stars and Stripes. And even among the 
members of the real world you will hear 
from time to time a resentful wailing over 
some fresh American victory, another ances- 
tral domain seized and occupied, another 
prize snapped up. Some Englishwomen, in- 
deed, profess to see no hope ahead for them- 
and their countrywomen until the 
whole of the aristocracy has made at least 
one wealthy American marriage. When that 
is done, when all the peerage has successfully 
called in the New World to redress the bank- 
ers’ balance of the Old, there will then, it is 
hoped, be a chance for the English girl. On 
this hypothesis every Anglo-American mar- 
riage is to be welcomed. It is a step nearer 
to that beautiful consummation when, with 
the financial question settled for good and 
all, and a comfortable entail established, the 
or grandsons of reigning American 
duchesses will have no need to seek their 
wives beyond the borders of the United King- 
dom, and when the dominion of the Ameri- 
can woman will have automatically ceased. 
At any rate it is the obvious fact that the 
money which American women bring over 
with them remains when they are gone and 
must either obviate Anglo-American mar- 
riages in the future or put them on a wholly 
new basis. 

This is a consideration which supports 
“Colonial’s” argument that influence of 
Americans on English society is likely to 
prove fleeting. Let me add that their posi- 
tion, commanding as it is, has only been 
won with difficulty and is only held’on a 
precarious tenure. If it were possible seri- 
ously to ascribe to the members of the Amer- 
ican colony any common and secret con- 
sciousness, it would be the consciousness that 
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they exist to some extent on sufferance and 
are called upon to put forth efforts of self- 
justification that the native Englishwoman is, 
of course, privileged to forego. I, at any 
rate, find it impossible on any other theory 
to account for their umbrageous activities, 
and for the sedulous pains with which they 
cultivate the point of view, the arts and ac- 
complishments, of the society in which they 
find themselves. One is almost tempted at 
times to believe that there must somewhere 
be a school in existence given up to teaching 
American women how to be English, and to 
coaching them in all the subjects required 
for social honors. At any rate, when they are 
fairly settled down in England they turn to 
interest themselves. in things that in their 
own country they never give a thought to. 
Horse-racing is one of them; politics is an- 
other. I do not know how things may ‘be 
to-day, but when I lived in New York horse- 
racing was not among the pastimes of the 
Four Hundred and it was a comparatively 
rare thing to come across a fashionable New 
York woman who knew anything at all about 
it. But in England the turf is one of the 
greatest, perhaps on the whole the greatest, 
of national sports and interests, just as the 
Jockey Club, which presides over its well- 
being, is the most exclusive of all clubs. A 


knowledge, or a show of knowledge, of the. 


technicalities of horse-racing, of the pedi- 
gree and performances and weights of the 
horses, of the careers of the jockeys, and so 
on, is absolutely essential to any English- 
woman who means to hold her own. For a 
large part of English society the year is 
punctuated by the dates of the great meet- 
ings at Newmarket, Ascot, Epsom, and San- 
down. An American woman feels at first 
horribly at a loss in this world of universal 
turfness, talking a language of its own; but 
in an incredibly short time she manages 
somehow to “take hold,” and by the end of 
her first season is ready to face a steward 
of the Jockey Club with paralyzing assur- 
ance and an air of absolute knowingness. 

So, too, with politics. At a Fifth Avenue 
dinner-table one hears politics discussed about 
as often as Chinese conchology, and speak- 
ing broadly, it is, I think, the fact that out- 
side Washington the American woman is not 
expected to have any views on public ques- 
tions or to be interested in the men engaged 
in solving them. But in London polities and 
society are inextricable. Practically all the 
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leaders of the great world are either them- 
selves prominent in the House of Commons 
or the House of Lords, or are intimately re- 
lated with the men who are. The wives and 
daughters are thus committed from the be- 
ginning to a personal interest in the topics 
of the day. With this as a starting-point 
they are led on to read the Parliamen- 
tary debates and to study questions deeply 
enough, at any rate, to be able to talk about 
them intelligently. Very many women, of 
course, go further. They ally themselves 
with the various women’s leagues and soci- 
eties that operate, often with the greatest 
utility and success, on the wings of the two 
great parties. They do what they can to 
make the social routine the handmaid to 
political advancement. They form salons; 
they become known as political hostesses; 
their drawing-rooms are little centres of dis- 
cussion and a delicate kind of intrigue; and 
at election-time they hurl themselves into 
the fray as canvassers and speakers. All 
this is something absolutely remote from the 
experience of the ordinary American woman. 
She is unacquainted even with the first moves 
of the game into which she is so suddenly 
thrust. But here again her inquisitive and 
acquisitive mind, her sprightly adaptability, 
soon make up the leeway. She assimilates 
the atmosphere around her with an amazing 
quickness, and you will find her, when the 
first few months of bewilderment are over, 
teaching cabinet Ministers their business 
with all the necessary aplomb. There are 
several English M.P.’s with American wives, 
and most of them make the best political 
agents and advisers their husbands have ever 
had. They go through their part in the old, 
high, dashing style. But it is not a part 
easily learned. Even with the full allow- 
ence made for the flexibility of the American 
woman, it is clear that she has to serve a 
lengthy and arduous novitiate before she can 
hope to meet her English sisters on their own 
chosen grourrd of politics. Her patience in 
mastering the game, her ardor in playing it, 
are typical of the exertions she has to make 
to equip herself for the demands of Eng- 
lish life. 

I think, too, that, quite apart from pol- 
ities, the wife of a prominent Englishman 
is always called to a greater public activity 
than the wife of a prominent American. If 
she has married into the peerage and is 
known to be an heiress, only an adamantine 
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resolution will preserve a single minute of 
her time from the exactions of charity ba- 
zars and the innumerable forms of philan- 
thropic activity that stalk over the United 
Kingdom. Whether she likes it or not, she 
is doomed to appear on platforms, to make 
little speeches, to lay foundation stones, to 
open wings of hospitals, and to lend her pres- 
ence and voice to an endless programme of 
benevolent functions. This is a kind of oc- 
cupation to which American women in Eng- 
land are apprenticed very soon after landing. 
They may have had some experience of it in 
their own country, but not, I am sure, on 
anything like the prodigious English scale. 
It seems to suit them. Indeed, there is no 
department which the members of the Amer- 
ican colony have made more distinctively 
their own than this of presiding over, organ- 
izing, and supporting every form of charity. 
The number of bazars, fétes, garden-parties, 
and concerts that they undertake is appall- 
ing. Here, again, I can never quite away 
with the feeling that their industrious phi- 
lanthropy is part of the return they are un- 
consciously driven to make for their recep- 
tion and position in English society—that, 
in short, it is their way of paying for their 
footing, of proving their worth, of convincing 
London that she could not get on without 
them. But whatever the motive, there can 
be no question as to the strenuousness or the 
extraordinary success with which it is acted 
upon. You would have to search all Eng- 
land to find a group of women who would 
rival the American colony in inventiveness 
and sheer executive ability. Anything or- 
ganized under their auspices simply cannot 
fail. Every hospital secretary in London 
knows that his institution has nothing to 
worry about when he has once persuaded a 
leader of the American colony to “get up” 
something on its behalf. 

The American colony in London, then, is 
distinguished, prominent, and _ industrious. 
But its presence, so far as I am able to 
gauge, means the very reverse of the Ameri- 
canization of English society, and to exag- 
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gerate its influence is very easy. You can- 
not, as a matter of fact, really influence Lon- 
don. The city is too big, too settled. Lon- 
don influences the American colony far more 
than the American colony influences London. 
They give out a certain impression, but they 
receive a far greater one. Here and there, 
on small matters of social usage, they may 
leave a distinctive mark, but in the long run 
it is the English who assimilate them, not 
they the English. The American women 
pride themselves on being adaptable, and | 
have already noticed in the specific instances 
of the turf and politics how quickly and 
smoothly they sink into English ways. But 
while this is in part the secret of their suc- 
cess, it is also the secret of their failure to 
mould the West End on their own lines. 
London has its own standards and expects 
every one to conform to them. The Ameri- 
can newcomer struggles and protests for a 
while, but in the end she conforms. In a 
hundred little ways one sees the process of 
assimilation going on. After a year or two 
in England an American woman’s hospital- 
ity is marked both in spirit and in detail by 
a wholly non-American but wholly British 
“ matter-of-courseness.” She learns to keep 
her emotions in unwonted check, to take more 
for granted, to stop asking questions, and to 
wear the famous English society mask—the 
only English thing she will consent to wear. 
Most of the members of the American colony 
become, I fancy, more English than the Eng- 
lish themselves. London liberalizes and 
broadens them, puts them in the way of a 
social experience incomparably more brilliant 
than any that lies open to them in their own 
land, and teaches them—what London, 
yond all other capitals, is qualified to teach— 
the art of life. They, on their part, supply 
a certain freshness and vivacity to the social 
round, new ways of doing things, and whole 
stacks of money—the last by far the most 
substantial and permanent of their contri- 
butions. On the whole, it seems to be a 


be- 


fair, and it is certainly a very pleasant, ex 
change. 
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we find it in 
used in 


EAD weaving is ages old; 

the Egyptian mummy-cases 

every conceivable manner as a decora- 

tion, The Indians were not far behind, and 

our own grandmothers have left us many 

bags and purses which we prize as great heir- 
looms. 

Although the bead-work field is varied and 

wide, it may be divided into at least two 

groups—that made with the aid of a loom 


FIG. 2. 
THE 


FIG. 1. 


THE METHOD OF PLACING BEADS. 
and that which is not. This last group con- 
tains articles so beautiful and so interesting 
in workmanship and variety of design that 
the woman who once knows how will find 
herself fascinated. It is always done with 
an even number of beads and is built up like 
brick-work—that is, the beads do not lie in 
straight rows across the width as in weaving 
on a loom, but diagonally as bricks are laid; 
therefore the pattern used must be made on 
these lines. 

As a working basis there are a few impor- 
tant things which must be learned, and the 
rest is left for practice to make perfect. 

The first is the knot with which we will 
join our threads as we renew them: Hold the 
old end in a vertical position, laying the new 





Fic. 4. 
THE PATTERN. 


Fic. 3. 
DEVELOPING 


thread back of it with its short end turned 
towards the left, and projecting an inch or 
more beyond the vertical thread. The threads 
aré held in position with the fingers and 


ead Chains andFobs S 
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thumb of the left hand,. and with the right 
hand bring the long end around front of 
the thumb and up back of its own short end 


and across in front of the old thread. See 
illustration No. 6. The 
vertical, old end is now 


turned down through the 


loop in front of it, and po 
there held by the thumb, —_ 
while, with the fingers of cue palsy. 


either hand, the long and 
short ends of the new are pulled up tight. 
This, when correctly done, will make a knot 
that will not slip on the silk thread which 
is used in this work. It is always best to 
wax the silk well and to use bead needles 
when they can be obtained, but No. 12 milli- 
ners’ needles will answer. Try to have all 
the beads the same size, as this will make the 
work uniform. 

The first thing to do is to become familiar 
with the weave and then you will be able 


to pick out any pattern and to design new 


ones. Tie one green 
bead on the thread firm- 






ly, then string three 
more; you have now four 
beads on the thread. 


Take up one bead on the 
needle and sew through 
the third bead that you 


fr 


strung. Taxe up another 

bead on the needle ; hold- max € 

ing your chain firmly eae meter 
between the thumb and 

finger of left hand, sew through the first 
bead that you knotted to the thread. Your 
work should now look like Fig. 1. Now take 


up a bead on the needle, and sew through the 
last bead that you strung; this turns you 
back on your chain as in Fig. 3. Take up 
a bead, and sew through the next projecting 
bead, and continue in this manner, always 
filling up the space as in Fig. 2. Proceed 
with this until you find you are quite fa- 
miliar with it and have made several inches 
of chain. 


Now try a daisy. As you come to an edge 
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BEAD CHAINS AND FOBS 


beginning a new line across, place a white 
bead on the edge; cross the chain as before 
with the green beads, and as you come back 
to the daisy place a white bead next to the 
other white, sewing through the white; take 
up one white and one yellow and sew through 
the last white, turning back; proceed across 
chain and back to daisy, sewing one white 
through yellow, then two white through last 
white, returning as in Fig. 4. Now sew 
through each white bead around daisy to 
hold firmly, and have thread come out as in 
Fig. 5. 

To make the daisy chain as illustrated take 
a generous needleful of silk and tie one green 
bead firmly on it. Take hold of this green 
bead tightly between the thumb and first fin- 
ger of the left hand, placing the working- 
thread over the first finger and under the sec- 
ond, thus enabling you to hold the threads 
and beads very tightly. 

Be sure never to change the position of 
beads in your hand; in other words, from the 
time you take hold of the first green bead 
never let the work turn over or slip from 
your fingers, as the firmness and evenness of 
the chain depend entirely upon how tightly 
you hold the beads and thread. String one 
green and two white on thread; take up on 
needle two white and one yellow bead; sew 
through the first white that you strung; then 
take up one green bead and sew through the 
green bead that you knotted to thread; next 
one green, and sew through the last green 
bead, turning back; then one white, and sew 
through yellow; three white through last 
white, turning, and sew all around daisy, 








THE 


FINISHED DAISY CHAIN. 


green through green, white through last green, 

turning, green through white, green through 

last green, turning, white through white, two 

white and one yellow through last white, turn- 

ing, green through green, green through last 

green, turning, white through yellow, white 
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through last white, turning; sew all around 
daisy, and continue. This is pretty either 
for a neck chain fifteen inches long or for 
a watch fob. 

To make the small daisy chain string two 

















BEAD CHAINS AND FOBS. 


green beads on thread; take up one green 
bead, sew through first one; one green bead, 
sew through second; and so on until you have 
five on one side and four on the other. Take 
up one white, sew through green; one white, 
sew through last white; one white and one 
yellow, and sew through last white; one 
white, sew through yellow; three white 
through last white; sew around daisy; then 
one green through last white of daisy; green 
through green; and so on. 

The next is but a variation of the daisy 
chain previously described, and can be made 
easily without further detail or trouble. 

On the other side of the fob is a lovely 
little Indian design that can be made in In- 
dian colors, but is also very pretty made in 
green, yellow, and white. It is four beads 
wide. Indian red may be used instead of the 
yellow if preferred. 

The vine pattern is easily followed, and 
makes a charming watch chain-or narrow 
fob. The fob chain in the centre is another 
variation of the daisy pattern, and the ini- 
tial is worked in in white beads.. Any color 
background may be used. 
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RANDMA is not, as a rule, greatly 
(5 concerned as to what will be done to 
make her holiday season agreeable. 
She is, instead, thinking of what she can do 
fer the children, or the children’s children. 
She has, perhaps, learned to accept patiently 
the ingratitude and indifference of those 
nearest to her, or even to see—most painful 
of all—that the gifts she presents are valued 
lightly, and that she is a mere afterthought. 
Sometimes even the servants are remembered 
with more liberality and energy than grand- 
ma is, for those haughty functionaries are 
the real rulers of the world, whereas grand- 
ma has reached the place where only love can 
sustain her. 

Those who should be her dearest are prone 
to think almost any kind of a present will 
“do for grandma,” and she, dear soul, often 
feigns a gratitude it is impossible to feel for 
the scant crumbs that fall to her lot. 

Let us give grandma a pleasant surprise. 
Let us make her the centre of interest, for 
onee, and see if we do not, incidentally, find 
a new joy for ourselves. ‘ 

Remembering that anticipation and prepa- 
ration are more than half the joy of Christ- 
mas, begin early with her. Take her into 
all your plans. Ask her advice, and follow 
it when possible. Get her to help you make 
your gifts, or at least to add a touch here 
and there so she can feel she has had a part 
in the generous work. 

Help her, most of all, to plan and make 
little presents—or big ones, for that matter 
—for everybody whom she would like to re- 
member. Help her to tie up her gifts at- 
tractively, and see that they are shipped or 
delivered for her, so that she will have none 
of the burden, but all the pleasure, of giving. 

Unfortunately, an anniversary contains a 
suggestion of advancing age. Grandma 
should not be allowed to think for a moment 
of that. Do not let her dwell on past Christ- 
mases. Even if you have to banish hastily 
some tender sentiments, keep her thinking 
actively of the present and living in it. 

Do not give grandmother presents of dark 


woollen shawls, knit bed-shoes, or other stu- 
pid, uninteresting articles which plainly rele- 
gate her to a place outside of your own in- 
terests. Give her, instead, something that 
you would like to have yourself. 

Perhaps it may be a lace collar, or a set 
including cuffs. Then let it be the very lat- 
est mode, and handsome enough so that you 
will yearn to borrow it for some fashionable 
oceasion—which you must never on any 
count be persuaded to do, for you must be 
above the suspicion that you intended when 
presenting it to make use of it yourself at 
some future time. 

Give her something girlish, frivolous — 
something you would like to have yourself, 
and that will make her feel like a girl again. 

Do not give her black or ugly gray arti- 
cles. White is the most becoming color an 
elderly person can possibly wear, and light 
blues, pinks, and violets are charming with 
white hair. Give grandma a superb, long, 
fluffy boa or stole collar of white chiffon or 
feathers. It will be as warm and comfort- 
able as a crocheted shawl, and a thousand 
times more endearing. 

Give her a white lace hat, trimmed with 
ostrich plumes, that will soften any lines 
which may have intruded on her face; or 
even with pink roses, They will bring a new 
color to her cheeks and people will begin to 
say, “ What a lovely old lady!” 

Give her a lace or chiffon or silk scarf, 
printed or painted or woven in the beautiful 
designs which make these graceful articles 
among the treasures of a woman’s ward- 


ac- 


robe. She will delight to wrap herself in 
its soft folds, and it will take ten years off 
her age. 


Give her a lace or silk or velvet bolero, or 
bridge coat. These are the most becoming 
of garments, lending attractiveness to any 
style of figure. They are also extremely use- 
ful and economical, as they can be slipped 
on at a moment’s notice, and they make any 
gown look dressy. 

A set of furs is always a veliaihii. present, 
for young or old, but don’t let them be 
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black. Funereal suggestions are not in order 
at any time. 

A handsome silk petticoat would delight 
grandma’s heart and give her that feeling 
of elegance which women always desire. Silk 
stockings are agreeable to wear, and grand- 
mother will be much more appreciative of 
them than any débutante will be. The girl 
would take them as a matter of course, but 
to grandma they will say that she is yet 
worth while to you, and they will stir a world 
of love. 

A kimono of silk or lawn, in light, 
tiful colors and patterns, which will make 
her feel cheerful every time she looks at it, 
may be a most useful gift to an elderly wom- 
an. Never give her a dark, dull one. 

Handsome silk gloves, preferably white, 
and white Chinese silk blouses, for the com- 
ing summer, will inspire her to look hope- 
fully ahead to Jength of happy days. If her 
immediate need is for a blouse of heavier 
silk, let it be in any color but black; and be 
sure that she has a handsome skirt to wear 
with it. 

If you give her cushions for her room, 
cover them with the most cheerful of ma- 
terials. Bestow pictures sparingly — on 
grandmother or on any one else—but if you 
are positive you know her tastes and wishes, 
a handsome, cheerful picture may please her. 

If you give her a book, let it be the best 
literature and the most up-to-date there is. 
Do not encourage grandma to look back- 
ward, not even at the books she once loved 
best. Keep her interested in the present. 

A good music-box would be a most accept- 
able Christmas gift for grandma; or one of 
the best grades of talking-machines — those 
which reproduce the human voice and all 
the complex tones of the orchestra with such 
faithfulness and delicacy that they bring the 
opera and the concert into your own doors. 
Grandma can then hear “ Tannhiuser 
“ Faust,” Melba, Sembrich, Caruso, Plancon, 
and hosts of harmonious singers and players 
while reposing in her own luxurious room. 

If grandma is a bit inclined to be studi- 
ous, treat her to a phonographic course in 
French or German or whatever language she 
wishes to keep up in. This will employ her 
time and entertain her vastly. 

If she has ever liked to paint, supply her 
with colors, canvas, and brushes, and en- 
courage her to revive her interest in that 
work. Do not scorn her renewed efforts, but 


beau- 
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help her with your modern suggestions and 
ideas, and prove to her that she can still do 
things which are worth while. 

Give her a large, handsome scrap-book, 
and aid her in finding selections which she 
would like to keep in it. 

Give her a big blank-book—one of the 
kind which opens out flat—and tell her to 
write a history of her times—not reminis- 
cences of her own affairs, which would re- 
mind her that she has passed a number of 
milestones, but a vital setting-forth of cus- 
toms and phases of life that prevailed when 
she was a girl. You will be amazed to find 
how interesting such a book can be. 

Give her whatever will provide her with 
something to do—something agreeable and 
natural to her. This will keep time from 
hanging heavily on her hands, keep her from 
feeling lonely, give her an interest of her 
own in life, and save her many a heart-ache 
when the sons and daughters and children 
wish to go out about their own affairs. 

Above all, help grandma to do something 
for others, for that will keep her young, ac- 
tive, and alert to the present life. There are 
hundreds of things which she can make that 
will be acceptable to her friends. 

Cushions will be among the favorite arti- 
cles because their variety is infinite and their 
uses are legion. By cushions I do not mean 
the tiresome, stiff things which often 
disfigure our dressing-tables, nor yet the be- 
laced and beribboned dust-catchers of swiss 
which take up too much room. I mean, 
chiefly, couch and chair cushions, soft, com- 
fortable, and a rest to the weary. Grandma 
will enjoy making these and giving them to 
her friends, for they are easy to make, and 
they show up handsomely as gifts; besides 
never being superfluous. There is always 
room for one more sofa pillow in any house- 
hold. The college boys and girls will love 
them for their apartments, done in special 
college designs. Whenever you see an at- 
tractive square of material, take it home to 
grandma for a cushion, and help her to plan 
the latest design, so that whatever she does 
will be down to date. 

If she can paint in water-colors, think 
what a beautiful parasol she could make out 
of a simple, inexpensive white or black silk 
foundation. If she paints on china, there is 
no limit to the acceptable gifts she can make 
her friends. 

Kimonos are simple of manufacture, and 
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grandma could make them of dainty lawn 
or silk or beautiful flowered organdies that 
would delight the heart of any of her women 
or girl friends. 

Corset covers of dotted or embroidered 
swiss, with the dots: or flowers outlined in 
colored silks, are easily made and are an ex- 
quisite addition to any wardrobe. One 
charming confection of this nature was made 
of a simple dotted swiss, the dots on the 
front, only, being embroidered in satin-stitch 
of delicate blue, running down into a V. A 
few dots were also embroidered all around 
the top edge, which was finished with nar- 
row lace. The waist was similarly finished, 
and blue ribbon was run in next to the lace, 
for fastening the cover at the shoulders and 
waist. The cover was made after a seam- 
less pattern, which requires almost no sew- 
ing, and two days sufficed for completing 
the garment. 

Any piece of underwear that grandma 
might see fit to make would prove an accept- 
able gift, but you must help her about get- 
ting a modern pattern, 

Painted silk or chiffon scarfs will be 
among grandma’s possibilities, if she can 
handle her brushes and colors with extreme 
delicacy, and will certainly endear her to 
the recipients. 

With a few pictures, cards, and ribbons 


grandma could make calendars, clipping- 
books of envelopes fastened together with 
ribbons, postal-card albums, and similar desk 
contrivances that might be welcome presents 
to some of her friends. 

The new processes of weaving straw bas- 
kets, and even hats, are most interesting to 
any woman who has time to take them up, 
and grandma would have that; also patience 
and enthusiasm to prepare delightfully at- 
tractive designs and shapes; and her inter- 
est would increase with her skill. 

If you have room to set up a small hand- 
loom where grandma can weave rag rugs, 
she may prove wonderfully adept at this new- 
old occupation, and beautiful strips of weav- 
ing may grow under her care. 

Speaking of growing reminds me that 
potted plants make acceptable gifts for grand- 
ma; and from them she can raise shoots 
which she, in turn, can present to her friends. 

What will be your reward for taking so 
much pains with one who, in far too many 
households, is relegated to the corners and 
to obseurity ? 

The reward of seeing the wonderful work 
which love can do when it is really unself- 
ish. You will see new life created, new joy 
diffused, new hope inspired, new beauty de- 
veloped; and you will share it all, pressed 
down and running over. 
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A year ago the broad seas stept 


Betwixt our habitations, 


Yet, loving much, we neither wept 


vT . . 
Nor mourned our distant stations; 


Our spirits were so deeply one 


That life held naught beside us— 


How could we dream that, absence done, 


A whole world might divide us! 
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HE rise in motive and meaning of the 
art of the dance during the present 
Even in that 








classic posers to Mabel Hay Barrows or Isa- 
dora Duncan; from the Oriental children of 
the to Maud Allan—means the 


decade is significant. Midway gap 

fin-de-siécle period preceding the new century between the native or interpretative artist 
signs of this were to be noted in America. and the true creator of an art. 
Perhaps we were never as decadent as the Among these American women Lou Wall 
Old World. Moore, in present achievement, stands high. 

America does: not yet blossom into wild Ruth St. Denis has barely started on a re- 
and fiery danseuses— markably brilliant 
those naive and im- professional career ; 
petuous “children of Mabel Hay Barrows 
the people ”—for ob- has been hardly often 
vious reasons, Yet enough seen by the 
the Old World has public in her Greek 
sent us many an ex- plays, which include 
otic, a native genius ceremonial and dance 
of the dance — Car- interwoven; Isadora 
mencita, Otero, Fou- Duncan, though lofty 
gére, Guerrero, and in intention and 
the great ballerinas achievement, is rather 
before them, to be interpretative than 
welcomed even with creative; and we have 
adulation. not yet seen Maud 

But now we begin Allan. 
to see that these ele- During the past 
mental dancers are of season several of New 
a past status, a lower York’s exclusive ar- 
order. Not one con- tistic and learned cir- 
tained the element of cles have had opportu- 
spirituality, of high nity to see the lesser 
purpose essential to dances of Lou Wall 
great art. Few were Moore, the sculptor. 
notably creative in From St. Louis and 
their work. Chicago Mrs. Moore 

It seems strange has earned recogni* 
that the uplifting of tion in the art of her 
that most ancient art early choice, and is 
of all may come to . ae ee versed in many other 
be pre-eminently the ieee axe arts, as diplomas tes- 
work of the American woman. But is it tify, being a member, too, of the Society of 
strange that our transcendental ancestors American Artists. 


arise as new spirits to guide this old-new art? 
During the last two decades we have covered 
the gap between the body and the soul, the 
elemental and the spiritual, however, and 


the result becomes almost astonishing. 

From Loie Fuller to Lou Wall Moore, the 
sculptor dancer; 
Denis; 


from the Nautch girls to 


Ruth St. from the horde of pseudo- 


Possessed of a native taste for dancing, 
this art has accompanied her other studies 
and profited by them. Her technique is har- 
monious, delicate, and beautiful, with ease 
and charm. Her work ranges through the 
whole field of folk-dances and beyond to the 
or symbolic. But most famous 
re-creations of the Greek-drama 


poetic 
the 


are 
dances 
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and the revivals of the older Spanish and 
French court dances — Folie d’Espagne and 
the Sarabande. The former —the Greek— 
Mrs. Moore has studied out step by step, for 
eight years, from sculpture, from literature, 
from fragments of Greek vase paintings and 
bas-reliefs, and with the assistance of emi- 
nent archeologists, such as Dr. Richard G. 
Moulton, of the Chicago University, and Dr. 
Alfred Emerson, of the Art Institute. Later, 
having a double purpose for her dancing, 
Mrs. Moore intends to put her discoveries— 
these authentic monuments of intuition and 
research—into figurines, with herself as model. 

On this basis Mrs. Moore has created a 
dance called “The Symphony.” No dance 
that we have seen shows as many moods as 
this one of four movements. To the music of 
Grieg, MacDowell, Meyer-Helmud, the dancer 
presents “ The Symphony,” designated by the 
simple names of the four seasons, as Allegro, 
Andante, Scherzo, and Finale. “The Sym- 
phony” was seen at Columbia University, 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and the National Arts 
Club among other places. And it may be 





MABEL HAY BARROWS iS TECMESSA. 





MRS. MOORE AS SALOME. 


well to say here that its beauty has been 
marred and possibly badly apprehended by the 


_ absence of scenic lighting, however simple, of 


backgrounds, and of general settings which so 
delicate and impassioned a work demands. 
With each of the movements of “The Sym- 
phony ” must be 2 change of costume so rapid 
as to require expert skill in itself. Spring 
is in pale greens, silver, icy gauzes, and a 
misty veil. After her awakening and her 
wonder dance, the veil is finally lifted, and 
she melts away in a light cloud. Summer, 
the second change, comes in a glow of sun- 
shine, languorous, warm, alive, crowned with 
roses. Autumn is arrayed in wine-drenched 
crimson and glittering gold, wearing a leop- 
ard-skin and a wreath of grapes, and bran- 
dishing a gleaming thyrsus, Baecchie and tri- 
umphant, This movement is almost pure in 
its classicism, infused with Egyptian mys- 
tery and frenzy. Of all, Winter is the most 
magnificent, imbued with the tragedy of de- 
cline and grief. In gleaming white, flecked 
with snow, glittering with ice, her dark hair 
set with white, swift wings, Winter is a trag- 
ie dance which is unique. It is a bit of dra- 
matic disclosure of approaching death. And 
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the dance, the circle where life still allures 
while it is withdrawing its comfort, is thrill- 
ing and poignant. 

But in these creations of the Bacchic ‘of 
Euripides—the funeral dances, the libation- 
pourers of A‘schylus—and in all the poten- 
tiality. for bigger and bigger revelations of 
the great classic dance epics of that wonder- 
ful time before the birth of the drama, when 
life and poetry seems united, we have not 
yet seen Mrs. Moore in New York. 

The Chicago New Theatre and the Art 
Institute and Ben 
Greet and his players 
have materially recog- 
nized and brought out 
a great deal of Mrs. 
Moore’s work. A 
whole article might be 
written on the court 
dances, costumed aft- 
er Velasquez and Nat- 
tier, given to the ar- 
chaic musie of Arnold 
Dolmetsch at the gal- 
lery of the Old Mas- 
ters in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. But 
in the ultimate Lou 
Wall Moore is Greek 
and Asiatic in her 
temperament. 

Ruth St. Denis is a 
genius of quite a dif- 
ferent fougue. She 
found her first stimu- 
lus as a child in the 
study of the ancient 
religions. Transcen- 





dental in spirit, she is RUTH ST. DENIS AS RADHA. 


yet elemental in first 
expressions. With her the original fire of 
creativeness is held in severe dominion by a 
cold intellect. It is hard to understand how 
such a nature can produce with fire, but 
such is the case. The result of her studies 
of occult lore, in the old library of her home 
in New Jersey, was a desire to create rhyth- 
mic dances, with an accompanying idea. 
Thus the series of religious dances which 
Miss St. Denis contemplates began, each 
within its temple, with attendant priests, ac- 
cessories, rites, emotions. But the work had 
to be condensed. 

The first ‘of the series was Radha. Its 
theme is simple. The dance consists of three 





figures: The Five Senses, done in circles, 
each with its symbol. For Sight she has 
jewels; for Hearing, bells; for Smell, gar- 
lands; for Taste, a bowl; for Touch, the 
kiss. Each of these circles was a marvel of ex- 
pression to the fascinating music of Lakmé. 

The soft classicism of the Californian, Isa- 
dora Duncan, who dances with bare feet and 
sparse drapery, has been hailed with admi- 
ration and delight in Germany and France. 
The furore of Maud Allan, who dances with 
bare feet also, has come from London and 
the Continent. Gentle 
and pensive, or light 
and fluttering, she is 
the nymph; or she is 
elegiac, melancholy; or 
in her Salome, volup- 
tuous, dramatic; yet 
this can hardly be 
ealled creative work. 

According to Mr, A. 
B. Walkley, in the 
London Times, the se- 
cret of hegart is sheer 
beauty; every line of 
it, every rhythm, every 
movement, every pos- 
ture, every pause, is 
beautiful. It is a no- 
ble, chaste act, ac- 
cording to the best 
authorities abroad. 

It would be unfair 
in this slight record of 
the genius of Ameri- 
can women as creators 
of the dance not to re- 
fer to Miss Barrows, 
who studied our native 
Indian dancing at 
first hand. In a repressed, dumb spirit her 
dance of the Ojibway woman wanted nothing 
of wild unconsciousness, though added to by 
the intellectual fire of Miss Barrows’s own 
talent, whose originality runs rather along 
literary lines than along the dramatic or 
mimetic. 

Yet her genius must be regarded as a sign 
of the new spirit which we note—that the art 
of the dance is coming rapidly to be held 
high. It may not be long before the volume 
of creativeness in this art increases to rank 
with that of those other arts of painting, 
music, sculpture, architecture, and the drama 
in our modern day. 
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study and practice of sport, far exceed- 
ing those of any other modern nation, 
we may well look to them for its true spirit, 
as this underlies all the etiquette of sports. 
The Frenchman who represented the Eng- 
lishman as saying, “ This is a fine morning— 
let us go and kill something,” satirized keen- 
ly the brutality of the hunt. This is the bad 
side of the Briton’s point of view, but there 
is a far better one, of which even the chase 
affords a glimpse, in spite of its attendant 
cruelties. Englishmen scorn to hunt a tame 
fox, and if any of them shoot birds that are 
partly domesticated, the rest are sure to make 
fun of them. They hold it to be unfair not 
to allow the quarry, no matter how humble, a 
chance for its life. They hunt not primarily 
to kill, but for the excitement of the contest 
—and as we know, the sly fox often escapes. 
“Sport for sport’s sake,” and not for what 
you can get out of it, game or prizes or hon- 
ors. The great point is the pursuit of the 


G st the English have made a serious 


sport itself—the joy of exercise in the open | 


air, of keen concentration of mind, of a 
friendly and manly strife between honorable 
rivals. Play the game earnestly, seriously, 
fairly, and give every one a chance. Win by 
fair means if you can: far better lose than 
win by foul ones. Such is the Englishman’s 
motto. Or to put it in a single phrase, he be- 
lieves in “the survival of the fairest” in 
competitive sport. Of course, he doesn’t al- 
ways live up to his ideal, owing to the weak- 
ness of human nature, but he believes in it. 
In our own country, we have greatly bet- 
tered and improved many games, through our 
inventive genius. But in the keenness of com- 
petition, which is one of our national weak- 
nesses, we too often play merely to win, and 
are so eager about it that we sometimes for- 
get to be fair. Women, who have had much 
less experience in out-of-door sports than men, 
need to be especially cautioned against the 
lack of seriousness on the one hand, and the 
tendency to unfairness or loss of temper on 
the other, which are so opposed to the true 
spirit of sport, and are so exasperating to the 
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genuine sportsman. Men need to be cau- 
tioned, too, with regard to their demeanor 
when playing with women. They must not 
get so interested in a game as to overtax the 
strength or endurance of a feminine oppo- 
nent or partner. They must never forget the 
courtesy which an American man owes to 
women. Better lose a game or a set than fail 
in politeness toward a lady. Perhaps her 
view of the score and his are directly op- 
posed—perhaps he feels perfectly sure he is 
right. Nevertheless, he cannot insist that his 
companion is wrong—although he may be ex- 
cused from playing with her in future, if he 
finds her unfair. Women who persist in such 
conduct have only themselves to blame if men 
prefer not to play with them. 


GOLF 


It is pleasant to find that women not only 
play this ancient game with due seriousness, 
but actually with a grim and terrible earnest- 
ness—some women, that is to say. The old- 
time golfer objected to the admission of ladies 
to play on the links, on account of their sup- 
posed frivolity. And now, by a strange turn- 
ing of the tables, it is said to be the women 
who uphold the ancient traditions, the men 
viewing the game in a spirit frivolous by com- 
parison. ; 

Miss Amy Pascoe, an English authority 
and former champion, divides lady golfers 
into three classes. First, the Golfer: “ A good 
match and a good score are her pleasures. 
She takes a genuine interest in links and 
clubs. From her the secretary hears no com- 
plaints of the difficulties on the course, or the 
unfairness of her luck. She is a favorite with 
the handicap committee, because a reduction 
of her odds is followed by no outery; it dares 
curtail her allowance on any improvement of 
form shown, not waiting,for a win, her am- 
bition being a championship, not a button- 
hook !” 

Miss Pascoe’s description of the second 
class of lady golfers, the Pot-hunter, shows 
us what form of behavior is most odious upon 
the links: “ These professional prize-catchers 
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are, fortunately, not common. Their 
only enjoyment is in winning. They are no 
sportswomen. If they lose we know that we 
shall all hear about their bad luck. The way 
that bad luck ‘ goes’ for them is extraordi- 
nary. Pot-hunters never seem to have any 
game of their own to think about, but they 
make up for this by taking a five-hundred 
horse-power interest in other people’s.” 

The third class she describes as the Player: 
“Happy, light-hearted, irresponsible player! 
You hurry out to the tee and rush back again 
for balls! You putt and talk with the flag 
in the hole, and add up the score on the 
green, while two cracks wait to play their 
approach. We do not even expostulate when, 
on the point of striking off the tee, we are 
suddenly startled and miss the globe by hear- 
ing eager voices discuss Mrs. B.’s last dance 
from an adjacent green. To preserve you we 
will cede the golfer’s unwritten rule of si- 
lence. Casual observers might think you had 
nothing to do with the game, and had merely 
come out for two hours’ hard conversational 
exercise. Nevertheless we like you!” 

Since the code of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews, Scotland, is also 
the standard in this country, we will quote its 
rules of etiquette. 

A single player has no standing, and must 
always give way to a properly constituted 
match. 

No player, caddie, or onlooker should move 
or talk during .a stroke. 

No player should play from the tee until 
the party in front have played their second 
strokes and are out of range, nor play up to 
the putting-green till the party in front have 
holed out and moved away. 

The player who has the honor from the tee 
should be allowed to play before his oppo- 
nent tees his ball. 

Players who have holed out should not try 
their putts over again when other players are 
following them. 

Players looking for a lost ball must allow 
other matches, coming up, to pass them. On 
request being made, a three-ball match must 
allow a single, threesome or foursome to pass. 
Any match playing a whole round may claim 
the right to pass a match playing a shorter 
round. 

If a match fail to keep its place on the 
green, and lose in distance more than one 
clear hole on, those in front, it may be passed, 
on request being made. 
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Turf cut or displaced by a stroke should at 
once be replaced. 

A player should carefully fill up all holes 
made by himself in a bunker. 

It is the duty of an umpire or referee to 
take cognizance of any breach of rule that he 
may observe, whether he be appealed to on 
this point or not. 

When a man and a woman play together, 
he carries her bag of clubs if there is no cad- 
die to perform this service. He makes her 
tees and helps her to find her balls. 

The golfer must not become so interested in 
his favorite game as to drive the balls out of 
bounds, especially if he be near a road used 
by the general public. 

Not long since a player in a town near New 
York city was so careless as to strike a lady 
passing on the neighboring highway with his 
ball. The force of the blow was so great as to 
cut her face and injure her front teeth. The 
player contented himself witn saying he was 
sorry, but did nothing to help the lady and 
her escort. On proper representations to the 
president of the club, a day of two later, this 
callous person was made to understand his 
duty better, and offered to pay for the neces- 
sary medical attendance for the sufferer. 


ARCHERY 


The interest in archery would seem to be as 
old and as young as the human race. Every 
child has used a toy bow and arrows, if he 
has not roughly fashioned them himself. 

The interest in archery by Englishmen is 
doubtless increased by its historic associations 
and by the famous victories of their ances- 
tors with the long-bow and the cross-bow. 

In the United States the sport has not been 
so popular, and has not been carried to the 
same degree of perfection. The National 
Archery Association of the United States was 
formed in 1879, and holds annual contests. 
The inclusion of this sport in the Olympic 
games at St. Louis, held under the auspices 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, revived 
a certain amount of interest in the use of the 
bow and arrow. 

English, Scotch, and American archers 
shoot under the same regulations as those of 
the English National Association. The targets 
are fixed exactly opposite each other, at sixty 
yards, or more when a longer distance is to 
be covered, apart. The proper number of 
arrows, as fixed by the regulations, are then 


shot from each end (7. e., row of targets on 
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their stands) by all the party assembled, 
when all proceed to pick up or extract their 
arrows, the marker scoring for each before 
drawing them from the target, after which 
the party shoot back again to the other end, 
and so on until the whole number of ends 
have been shot. The word end is used also, 
as at the conclusion of the last sentence, to 
signify the number of shots fired consecu- 
tively from one spot. Thus an authority 
says, “ Each shooter shall let go three arrows, 
and this shall be called an end.” The test of 
skill is the double York round. This consists 
in shooting 228 arrows in all, 48 at 60 yards, 
96 at 80, and 144 at 100 yards. The walking 
back and forth to recover the arrows makes a 
distance of about six miles. We give below 
extracts from English Field Regulations: 

The order of shooting to be as the names 
are entered on the target-list, and any one not 
ready in his turn shall shoot last. 

No one shall shoot out of his turn. 

No arrow to be withdrawn from the target 
until scored by the captain, under pain of 
losing its value. 

No talking to be allowed at the ends dur- 
ing the shooting, and only the members shoot- 
ing to stand in front of the target, the re- 
mainder standing behind on the left. 

All arrows to be clearly marked with col- 
ored rings and to be entered as so marked on 
the books of the society; any member neglect- 
ing to conform to this rule will forfeit any 
seore made with improperly marked arrows. 


AUTOMOBILING 

While it is of vital importance to give the 
necessary signals, a good chauffeur does not 
constantly toot his horn, as this is disagree- 
able to the occupants of the car, and may be 
confusing to others. He sounds a warning 
before he comes to a corner or crossing, when 
he is about to pass a carriage or other vehicle, 
when he is coming up behind, when he sees a 
pedestrian crossing or about to cross the street 
in front of him, or on any occasion where he 
deems it necessary to avoid accident to other 
people, or to his own car. A motor-car has 
no right of way over other vehicles, and obeys 
the same laws—keeping on the right side of 
the road, passing other vehicles on the right 
when they are going in opposite directions, 
on the left when both are going the same way. 
It is especially necessary to blow the horn 
when coming up behind a vehicle, as the latter 
may be about to stop or turn out. An auto- 


years after a long period of disuse. 
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mobile should never stop in the middle of the 
road, but always at the side, and should be on 
the lookout for other cars coming swiftly up 
behind, as otherwise an accident may occur. 
It is now customary for a party in a motor- 
car to stop if they see a brother autoist in dis- 
tress at the side of the road, and to say, “ Can 
I do anything for you?” While another en- 
gagement might prohibit the party in the 
sound automobile from towing the others, or 
from making a long delay, they could at least 
send a telegram or a telephone for their fel- 
lows in distress. 

With regard to costume, the main require- 
ments are to keep the dust out in summer and 
the cold in winter. As the machine creates 
a tremendous wind of its own, no headgear 
should be worn which carries any sort of sail, 
to speak nautically. A man wears a cap, a 
woman a toque, or small hat without a brim, 
and a big auto veil, completely covering her 
head and neck and tied under her chin. Gog- 
gles are desirable When it is dusty. A simple 
costume, however, such as a long dust-cloak in 
summer and a fur coat in winter, is in better 
taste than the curious and elaborate garments 
devised for the benefit of the clothier, one may 
guess. 

CROQUET 

This game, so popular at the time of our 
civil war, has been revived during the last few 
The dis- 
cussions, unfair play, and, consequently, loss 
of temper which often characterized the old 
game, can now be happily avoided, as a scien- 
tifie code of laws has been drawn up. These 
provide for an umpire, who shall not give his 
opinion or notice any error that may be made 
unless appealed to by one of the players. The 
decision of an umpire when appealed to shall 
be final. Among his duties is that of keep- 
ing the score. 

When there is no umpire present, permis- 
sion to move a ball or set up a peg or hoop, 
or other indulgence for which an umpire 
would be appealed to, must be asked of the 
other side. Should an umpire be unable to 
decide any point at issue, he may appeal to 
the referee, whose decision shall be final; but 
no player may appeal to the referee from the 
decision of the umpire. 

The choice of lead and balls shall be de- 
cided by lot; in a succession of games the 
lead shall alternate, the same balls being 
kept. 



































BEAUTIFUL 
that one should not hesitate to give 
to its care the little time that is re- 


hand 


is so fascinating 


quired each day. In the minds of a surpris- 
ing number of people the appearance of the 
hands of both friends and acquaintances in- 
voluntarily plays a very important part in 
a remembered impression or in an instinctive 
first impression. We love their hands as we 
love their faces, or we have an _ instinct- 
ive dislike for their hands as we have for 
their faces. Their hands express their char- 
acteristics, and the clasp of their hands 
lingers with us—either warm, cordial, and 
sympathetic, or cool, clammy, and distant. 
Hands are either strong, quiet, and soothing, 
or nervous and irritating. A woman needs 
only to have her hair dressed by a friend to 
be able to judge very accurately of that 
friend’s temperament. 

Unfortunately we cannot alter to any 
marked degree the touch which is such an 
indicator of our disposition and tempera- 
ment. The nervous hand is frequently an 
indication of a sensitive, artistic tempera- 
ment, which one would not wish changed. 
But we can improve the appearance of our 
hands by whitening them and keeping them 
well groomed. Even the woman who is 
obliged to scrub and dust can wear the thin 
rubber surgeons’ gloves during the most try- 
ing part of the work. It pays in the end. 
The argument that it is impossible to do 
the work properly with the gloves on because 
they destroy the delicacy and sensitiveness 
of the touch is not a very strong one in the 
face of the fact that surgeons wear them in 
work infinitely more delicate. 

Dusting, scrubbing, and gardening are the 
worst three enemies of the hands; the dust- 
ing and gardening because the dirt is ground 
into the hands and under the nails, rough- 
ening them and producing innumerable hang- 
nails—or ang-nails, as they are properly call- 
ed—and serubbing because so much strong 
alkali soap is used. If the gloves are not 
worn, especially during the dusting and gar- 
dening, the necessary cleaning afterwards is 


a very difficult matter, and the results never 
very satisfying. It helps somewhat to rub 
a large quantity of white vaseline or cold 
cream into the hands before they are washed. 
The dirt clings to it and comes off more 
easily, and the skin has a soothing antidote 
for the rough scrubbing it must afterwards 
receive. After the vaseline has been rubbed 
in the hands should be scrubbed vigorously 
with a nail-brush, a non-alkali soap, and hot 
water. After being partly dried with a soft 
towel it is wise to rub in thoroughly either 
some more vaseline or a mixture of glycer- 
ine and rose-water, eight parts glycerine to 
one of rose-water. Then dry thoroughly. 

After a siege of dish-washing or scrubbing 
the wrinkled appearance of the fingers may 
be improved by dipping them into vinegar. 
It is very foolish economy to use the strong 
alkali soaps any more than is absolutely nec- 
essary on account of the hands. If it must 
be done, it is necessary to treat them after- 
wards with cold cream or the glycerine and 
rose-water and to cover them thickly with 
some healing lotion every night, wearing a 
large pair of gloves to protect them. When 
an odor is left on the hands after dish-wash- 
ing or preparing vegetables, it may be de- 
stroyed by dipping the hands into mustard- 
water. Stains caused by picking over berries 
or paring vegetables may be removed imme- 
diately by holding the partly closed hand 
over a burning sulphur match. Other stains 
may be removed with lemon juice and salt 
or with pumice-stone. It is wise to rub the 
fingers smooth, after sewing, with a bit of 
pumice before the little pricks have time to 
absorb dust and stains. One who uses a soft 
pencil or charcoal constantly in drawing 
should use the treatment prescribed for the 
gardener, covering the hands thickly with 
cold cream or vaseline before scrubbing thor- 
oughly with a nail-brush and hot water and 
soap. 

The nail-brush, hot water, and soap are re- 
quirements for every one, whether the hands 
are exposed to unusual dirt or not. The 
hands should be scrubbed thoroughly with 
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them both night and morning. Always in 
winter, and in summer, if the hands are very 
sensitive, the serubbing should be followed 
with cold cream or glycerine and rose-water, 
and then thoroughly dried. Too great stress 
cannot be laid upon the drying, for that is 
all-important. When carelessly done and 
when the hands are frequently washed during 
the day with cold water, the result is inevi- 
table; in winter chapped hands, in summer 
red hands. The hand-washing habit, unless 
it is a necessity instead of a habit, as it so 
frequently is, should be restrained in win- 
ter. The water should be warm, if not hot; 
a non-alkali soap used, followed by the thor- 
ough drying every time that the washing is 
necessary. 

The selection of a soap must be more or 
less individual. Cheap soaps are always un- 
wise. Olive-oil or pure ecastile soap is usu- 
ally the best, but skins vary so much that no 
rigid rule may be laid down. Each must 
experiment for herself until the one best 
adapted to her skin is found, and then use it 
always, carrying it with her wherever she 
may go. In some places the water is very 
hard and consequently very irritating to a 
sensitive skin. It may be softened with al- 
mond meal, a little borax, or a few drops of 
the milk of benzoin, if these are not too dry- 
ing. Experiment alone will tell that. 


The rose-water and glycerine is not the. 


correct thing for every one to use after wash- 
ing the hands, but frequently if the propor- 
tion of rose-water used is increased to ten 
or twelve parts to one of glycerine, instead 
of eight to one, it is found perfectly satis- 
factory. If it is still too strong, more rose- 
water may be used or a cold cream may be 
substituted. Some like pure white vaseline 
better. 

A good cold cream for the hands when they 
are chapped is made of equal parts white 
wax, spermaceti, and sweet almond oil. Fre- 
quently half as much shaved camphor as one 
of the ingredients is added to the mixture. 
If the hands are thoroughly anointed with 
this each night and a loose pair of white 
gloves worn upon going to bed, the hands 
can be kept in very good condition during 
the trying season. Almond oil mixed with a 
little pulverized chalk is a very simple hand- 
whitener and very effective also. The results 
may be seen in a few days if it is used at 
night with the gloves. 

A Jotion made of eologne-water and tine- 
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ture of belladonna, about five parts cologne 
to one of the belladonna, is very good for 
moist hands. When the hands are inclined 
to be moist, in addition to using the almond 
meal in the water for washing they may be 
powdered with rice powder after the glycerine 
and rose-water have been used. Instead of 
the rice powder a glove powder may be used. 
Red hands may be caused by indigestion or 
a disturbed circulation. 

When the hands are white, soft, and well 
shaped the last touch of beauty is added 
when the nails are kept in perfect condition. 
When they are not well shaped or white it is 
especially necessary to give them the beauty 
brought about by well-cared-for nails. One 
thorough manicuring a week is usually suffi- 
cient, if a little care is given to them daily. 
The scrubbing with the hot water, soap, and 
nail-brush is as necessary for the nails twice 
a day as for the entire hand. It should be 
followed each time by a gentle loosening of 
the .cuticle and pushing it back with an 
orange stick until the little white moons 
show. If in addition to this daily treatment 
a little cold cream is rubbed into the cuticle 
every night, both summer and winter, the 
greatest trouble with the nails—the ang-nails 
and rough cuticle—will be avoided. 

Sharp steel instruments — pocket-knives, 
steel files, and sharp cuticle knives—should 
never be used on the nails in any way. A 
small orange stick with a flat round point 
is far the best instrument, not only for push- 
ing back the cuticle, but for cleaning the 
nails. When there are stains under the nails 
or on the nails, either a little lemon juice or 
some finely powdered pumice will remove 
them. The nail bleaches may be used at long 
intervals, but should not be used frequently. 

It is a luxury to have the nails manicured 
by a professional manicurist if she does it 
properly, but seventy-five per cent. of them 
do not do it properly. The nails should be 
handled very gently, the cuticle never pushed 
back roughly with sharp instruments and cut 
recklessly sometimes until it bleeds; the ang- 
nails never pulled out violently, nor the pol- 
ishing done with such vigor that the nail is 
hot. The poor fingers ‘are frequently sore 
for days after one of these rush treatments. 
Sore fingers and bleeding fingers are a crime. 
A manicurist of that sort should never be 
employed a second time or an establishment 
visited where such work is tolerated. After 
such a treatment the soreness may be short- 
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lived, but the injury done the nails and cu- 
ticle is lasting. Continued treatment of that 
kind would soon ruin them. 

A skilled manicurist proceeds with the ut- 
most care and delicacy. The nails are gently 
persuaded instead of being forced into the 
way they should go; rough cuticles become 
gradually smooth in a succession of treat- 
ments until ahg-nails are no longer possible; 
the little moons develop, and the troublesome 
corners are reduced to order. At first it may 
be necessary for her to cut off just the rough 
ends of the cuticle, but never the cuticle it- 
self, and in time the ends are fewer and 
finer. Cutting and rough treatment by other 
manicurists, or rough dirty work, have origi- 
nally caused the roughness. 

Although another person can do the mani- 
curing more skilfully and more rapidly, it 
is, nevertheless, possible to do it oneself quite 
easily after a little experience. 

The instruments, ete., needed are a long, 
thin, velvet file; long, slender, sharply point- 
ed cuticle scissors; a second pair, shorter and 
stouter, for cutting; an orange-wood stick; 
a box of sandpaper files; two buffers, one 
covered with chamois and the other with 
smooth kid; a small jar of rose-paste; a jar 
of cold cream or white vaseline; a bottle of 
acid or lemon juice; a box of powdered pum- 
ice; a box of white polishing-powder; and 
a small bottle of rose-water. None of the 
instruments, with the exception of the buf- 
fers, are expensive. It is possible to get 
along with one buffer and with one pair of 
scissors. The second buffer covered with the 
kid is used at the end for the final polish 
after the powder has been carefully removed 
from the cuticle. If it is necessary to use 
the same one the powder on the buffer gets 
into the nail again. Instead of the second 
buffer the palm of the hand is frequently 
used and is very effective. Using the cuticle 
scissors for cutting the nails very. soon dul!s 
them and unfits them for the more delicate 
work on the cuticle; hence the preference for 
two pairs of scissors. 

The hands should first be scrubbed with a 
brush in hot water and soap, and from that 
point the process may be outlined as follows: 
If the nails are manicured frequently it will 
not be necessary to cut them. If they are 
dry and brittle and must be eut they should 
be soaked for four or five minutes first. 

1. Cutting. Use scissors, cutting with the 
round edge away from the nail instead of 
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toward it. Do not cut too close. Cut in 
two straight pieces, one on each side of the 
middle and at the corners if necessary. The 
rest is done with the file. 

2. Filing. Use velvet file, holding it deli- 
cately at the extreme end. Shape carefully, 
leaving a point in the centre until the end; 
then round it off, making the entire nail 
almond shaped. 

3.° Sandpaper. Smooth off the edges left 
by the file with the sandpaper, first the rough 
side, then the smooth. Bevel the edge by 
dragging the smooth side across it. Smooth 
the corners carefully. Make them round. 

4. Soak hands in warm soapy water for 
five or ten minutes to soften cuticle. 

5. Put cold cream on the cuticle to help 
soften it. 

6. Clean nails carefully with acid and 
pumice if needed, 

7. Remove cream from cutic'e, allowing 
it to remain upon the second hand until the 
first is finished. Press back cuticle with 
orange stick. Clip rough edges delicately if 
necessary with cuticle scissors. Clean from 
the nail the particles of cuticle sticking to it. 
Acid will help if it does not come off easily. 
Pay close attention to corners, and leave no 
rough places. 

8. Scrub nai!s with brush, soap, and water 
to clean off acid, ete. 

9. Put a little rose-paste and powder on 
each nail and polish with the chamois buffer. 

10. Wash again, and go over carefully to 
see that no rough places are left. Clean out 
hits of powder from the cuticle with the 
orange stick and rose-water. 

11. Give final polish with clean buffer or 
palm of hand. 

White spots on the nails are caused either 
by bruises or by the general condition of the 
system. A run-down, nervous condition is fre- 
quently accompanied by white spots. Noth- 
ing can be done for them externally. Ridges 
are caused by injuries, severe il'nesses, or a 
rheumatic condition of the system. 

Mueh bitter regret caused by biting the 
nails during childhood would be saved if 
children were taught to care for their nails 
and take pride in them when very young. If 
an appeal to pride cannot save them the fin- 
gers may be dipped in the extract of quassia. 
If at the same time thought is given to cur- 
ing the child of the nervousness which has 
eaused the nail-biting the cure will be ef- 
fective. 
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HE crude American lace designs of the 
past, composed largely of scrolls and 
a continued pattern of no particular 
method, have given place to thoroughly 
artistic arrangements, combining delicate 
leaves, flowers, butterflies, and fine traceries 
carefully made and exquisitely defined. 
Lace had a history so far-reaching and ro- 
mantic, dating back for centuries, that we 
stood aghast at the monumental task of at- 
tempting even in the minutest fashion to vie 
with the lace-makers of the Old World, whose 
ancestors. were bred to the lace-making in- 
dustry antedating the fourteenth century. 
Much is due to the fact that the finer ac- 
cessories in braids, dainty medallions in raised 
flowers, the picot threads whick were a part 
of the lace-maker’s art with our sisters over- 
seas, were practically unknown here. In point 
of fact, it is only within the past few years 
that the importers of Lraids have lent their 
aid to designers by bringing over these arti- 
cles, the delicate threads, insets, and braids. 
To the novice in lace-making, the cuffs” 
represented here will readily appeal. They 
are easily made, the stitches being the simple 
cobweb cross-stitch and straight veining. 





A PAIR OF CUFFS OF PRINCESS LOUISE LACE. 


LILLIAN MANLEY 


The first lesson in lace-making is the ab- 
solute accuracy with which the braid must be 
basted to the parchment pattern, using a 
medium stitch, short on top, a longer one un- 
derneath the pattern. Corners must be nice 





A FINE 


LACE BERTHA. 


ly turned, following the pattern as closely as 
possible to avoid cutting the braids, thus in- 
suring perfect work. All of the braids work 
up prettily in these cuffs, the pattern adapting 
itself to either coarse or fine braids. 

One of the simplest and yet really artistic 
designs in berthas is the circular one designed 
for the Bazar. A fine maline or net of firm 
quality is used. The net is basted to the pat- 
tern with No. 90 thread, using a very fine 
needle; you should be extremely careful not 
to pull or draw the net, yet, at the same time. 
lay it firmly on the pattern. The stems and 
flowers are formed from fine braids, which 
lend themselves artistically to the design. 
Point, fine Honitons, and a duchesse braid of 
open mesh carry out the pattern, using, of 
course, the finest of stitches for the appliqué. 
Fine open cobwebs and a tiny cross-stitch 
connect the flowers; when the pattern is laid 
in a duchesse braid with fine edge, it is care- 
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A LACE CHEMISETTE. 

fully overhanded on the net, with here and 
there connecting stitches. After carefully 
ripping away the pattern look over the work 
closely, cutting the net back from the edge 
and overhanding with small stitches. 

Only the daintiest implements can be used 
with such fine work. In cutting the net away 
from the braids leave a tiny edge to hem in, 
running it with No. 100 thread, using fine 
needles for the work. Great care should be 
taken in pressing, which must be always on 
the wrong side, laying the right side on 
several thicknesses of cotton, thus bringing 
out the work. 

The pretty chemisettes are so dainty and 
becoming that the lace-designers have added 
them to their list of patterns as one of the 
new attractions, 

In braids we have many pretty distinct 
types; chief among them and the most uni- 
versally used being the Princess Louise and 
the duchesse. The stitches are simple, though 





BORDER OF 


LACE FOR A CENTREPIECE. 
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finely and accurately made, cobwebs, veining, 
and cross-bar, with picot covering the ground. 
The Princess Louise braids are used with 
insets of medallions purchased from importers 
of braids. In real lace-making a variety of 
stitches formerly used in the Battenberg pat- 
terns are not utilized. A background formed 
of tiny cobwebs exquisitely made, with the 
picot bars and the Sorrento cross-stitch, are 
all that is necessary to produce the real lace 
effect. The entire work must, however, bear 
the imprint of fine stitching and painstaking 
care, not only in the work, but in the cleanli- 
ness of the article, which must pass from the 
worker’s hands in all its pristine freshness. 
Fine point or Battenberg braids are used for 
the centrepiece shown in the last illustration. 





ANOTHER 


LACE CENTREPIECE. 

The design given here is new in style and 
finish, the insets of braid running into the 
linen giving it a particularly artistic as well 
as novel effect. A very fine linen is used 
for the centre, the outer border being made 
alone before the linen is introduced. The 
stitches are cobweb and Russian cross with 
the Sorrento bars. Following the pattern 
with the braid, the long design leading to 
the centre is laid on, being careful to have 
the braid lie perfectly flat. The two spaces 
between the parallel rows of braid are crossed 
by tiny Russian stitches, evenly and most 
particularly made. 

Having completed the lace, lay the border 
over the linen, basting with extreme care, 
after which the braids must be carefully 
overhanded, cutting the linen into shape 
with fine, sharp-pointed embroidery scissors. 
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‘. of our leading scientists, a man 

() in the prime of life with only half 

his work done—the other half cut out 

and ready to his hand—found that he was 

nervously run down, that he was “ losing his 

grip.” He consulted a leading nerve special- 
ist who happened to be an old schoolmate. 

“T have been expecting to see you for 
some time,” said the doctor. “I have kept 
an eye on you. You are running the machine 
too hard, old man; you must let up on your 
work and hereafter ‘go slow.” 

“Do you realize,” said the scientist, “ that 
I have at best not more than twenty years 
to finish my work?” 

“T know all about that. Were not you and 
I born the same year? I know the problem 
you are ‘up against’ is a stumbling-block in 
the progress of science; that the profession 
in every civilized land is looking for the re- 
sult of your research; that your first volume 
is translated into eight languages, and that 
the second’s not written. I take some inter- 
est in your case, you see.” : 

“ Show it by setting me on my legs again!” 

“T am afraid you won’t mind a fellow you 
used to rob hen-roosts with! What would 
you say if I told you that you must take a 
year off?” 

“A year? That’s all poppycock! It’s not 
to be thought of!” 

“I told you so!” said the doctor. “Go to 
Dresden and see Dr. Schmidt. I would rather 
have his opinion of your case than any 
other man’s.” 

The scientist took so much of his friend’s 
advice, and sailed away for Germany, to con- 
sult the famous Dr. Schmidt. He found a 
fat, calm man, who took his spare nervous 
hand in an enormous flesh-cushioned palm, 
and bade him weleome. The look, the touch 
of the great physician soothed and gave con- 
fidence to the scientist, who made a clean 
breast of all his symptoms, and of the cark- 
ing, secret fear that consumed him-—that he 
had neurasthenia. 

“Ach so?” said the German, indifferently. 
“It is probable that you have; yes, all the 


gelehrten (learned) have neurasthenia, nat- 
urally.” 

“All the learned have neurasthenia!” 
This was a new idea to the scientist; it in- 
terested him so much that he hardly listened 
to what followed. He had Leard the same 
sort of thing before: that he was of the age 
when the body begins to show wear. A prize 
fighter gives out in one place, a gourmet in 
another. . He had overworked his brain ridicu- 
lously and was paying the price; he had a 
good machine yet; with care and skill he 
might still win the race, and so on and so 
forth. 

“Play golf,” said the doctor, in parting, 
“and go to Egypt. You can get Munich 
beer in Cairo, though it is disgustingly ex- 
pensive there!” 

The scientist took the hint, spent the win- 
ter in Egypt, rode donkey-back in the Muski 
Bazar and camel-back over the scorching 
desert sands at Assuan, looked upon the 
mummied face of the great Pharaoh, pic- 
nicked in the Temple of Philw, and gener- 
ally amused himself in that famous play- 
ground, the banks of the Nile. When I last 
heard of him he was at work again, “ driving 
the machine ” with more skill and caré, and 
with “all the betting” in favor of his win- 
ning the race. That one sentence of Dr. 
Schmidt’s cured him—* All the learned have 
neurasthenia !” 

No man “arrives” at the top of his pro- 
fession, like my friend the scientist, without 
paying the price of the journey. On the 
whole, it was better to “lay up” for a few 
months on account of overworked nerves than 
for an overworked stomach, like his class- 
mate Piggy Brown, or for bones broken in 
the hunting-field, like his friend Muscles! 

We hear altogether too much lamentation 
about our “nerves” (as if anybody ever 
amounted to much without a rather large 
share of them!), about “ Americanitis,” and 
all the rest of it. We ought rather to thank 
tod that we belong to the most nervous, 
restless, all-pervading race the world has seen 
since the days of Julius Cesar! Emerson 
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has it that to make the American one drop 
of electric nervous fluid was added to the 
Englishman. It is that one drop of electrical 
fluid that has made us what we are to-day— 
the nervous system of the human race. Go 
where you will in Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
you cannot get away from the ingenious 
American mind! Our electric telegraph and 
telephone wires surround the earth; they are 
but the outward and visible sign of the Amer- 
ican genius that vitalized the old globe and 
enmeshed it with a fine network of nerves. 

Our nerves are at once our glory and our 
despair; they are our power only when they 
are controlled and held in check. When the 
so-called “suecessful men” tell us how they 
outstripped their competitors, how they con- 
quered the world, I always want to laugh. 
Tell us, rather, oh, conqueror, how you con- 
quered yourself? All the rest was easy. I 
sometimes think of the nerves as a pair of 
horses attached to the ear of life. To-day 
they pull steadily, bravely, they whirl the 
car along at a smart pace; yesterday they 
hung back, they balked, they shied at every- 
thing they met. The sensitive hand on the 
reins feels when the pace is quickening, 
quickening dangerously. The horses are going 
too fast, they are galloping, in another mo- 
ment they will be running away! They may 
carry us to the Olympian heights of joy, they 
may dash us over the precipice of despair! 
When Apollo allowed Phaeton to drive the 
horses of the sun, they ran away, overturned 
the chariot, and nearly set the world on fire. 
To drive our mettlesome pair, as Apollo 
drove, so that our sun chariot fills our world 
with light and warmth and comfort, to keep 
Phaeton’s hands off the reins, is the daily, 
the unending battle of life. 

Silence, solitude, and sleep are the sove- 
reign remedies for nerves that are beginning 
to be fagged. Slight daily doses of these 
three S’s often prevent a nervous breakdown 
—medicine not easily procured by ~a woman 
living in a small city flat, with servants and 
children and all the wheels of life revolving 
about her in a space that must be paid for 
by the cubie foot? Then let us all go and 
live in the country. You could not stand 
the loneliness? It is always a choice of evils 
—in the city you have no elbow room, in the 
country no society. You must decide which 
is most important to you—space to live in, 
or people to:help you to live. If your lot is 
inevitably cast in a small city flat and you 
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are in need of the three S’s, take a lesson 
from my friend Dora. She is the wife of an 
over-worried Wall Street man, the mother of 
three high-strung city children, the mistress 
of a big black poodle named Styx. Dora 
found. that the only time when silence or 
solitude was to be enjoyed in her little pretty 
home was between six and seven in the morn- 
ing, before the family or the neighborhood 
was astir. 

“T had always supposed,” said Dora, “ that 
getting up early was the most dreadful hard- 
ship. My dear, I skim the cream of the day 
while those other poor things are asleep.” 

“How do the ‘poor things’ take it?” 

“At first they objected, of course, for [ 
go to bed an hour earlier than they; but isn’t 
that better for Tom and the children than 
to have me break down with nervous prostra- 
tion? As soon as I realized what the bliss- 
ful breathing-space was doing for me, I was 
as adamant in guarding it. No child is even 
allowed to see me. Styx and I have that 
glorious flush of morning all to ourselves!’ 

It was by sheer force of will that Dora 
pulled herself up from the pit of nervousness 
into which she was sinking, that she con- 
trolled what really seemed the most adverse 
cireumstances, and secured sufficient of the 
three S’s—the supreme tonics, silence, soli- 
tude, and sleep—to win back her natural 
sound health. 

A “trainer” once told me that he could 
double the strength of any man (up to a 


certain age ) by the care, exercise, and de- 
velopment of his muscles. If this is true, 
that we can double our biceps so that the 
blow from the shoulder has twice its former 
weight, can we not strengthen the spiritual 
biceps? Can we not increase—double—the 
power of our will? I believe that we can. 
There is a great reserve force behind all of 
us. Some people still eall this force ‘God, 
some give it another name. All thoughtful 
people know that it is there, that we can 
draw upon it as upon an unfailing source of 
power. It is only in silence and solitude that 
we may draw upon that reservoir of power- 
yours and mine for the asking; so these two 
S’s come even before the great restorer, sleep, 
for the person in danger of “ being run away 
with ” by his nerves. , 

The more limited the space in which we 
live, the greater the strain upon our nerves. 
Only a man worn with the jar of London life 
could have written that immortal phantasy 
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of Henry James, “ The Great Good Place.” 
How often I long to go there! I sometimes 
hear people who live in the midst of New 
York’s hurly-burly say they have grown so 
used to the noise of cars, the clangor of 
bells, the city’s many-tongued roar, that they 
no longer hear it. They may not notice it; 
for all that, it is a strain upon their nerves; 
the twin brother, the subconscious self, hears 
and suffers. 

A short nap in the middle of the day is 
life-saving to people just beginning to be 
conscious of their nerves. Those who have 
not the habit always object, “It is impos- 
sible for me to sleep in the daytime; I 
wake up feeling cross, or with a headache; 
it prevents my sleeping at night,” ete. Take 
my word for it, the habit is easily formed; 
persist, and you will find it invaluable. 
Throw yourself down, either before or after 
luncheon, on bed or sofa—if out of reach of 
these, do what is really better, lie down on 
the floor with a rug under and a shawl over 
you. “Let go your nerves,” relax your body 
from neck to heel, and lie perfectly still for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. You will not get 
to sleep on the first or the second day, but 
the rest will refresh you, and suddenly one 
day you will find that you have been asleep 
and have waked with strength incredibly re- 
newed. If it is not possible for you to lie 


down, lean back in your chair for a cat nap,- 


or cross your arms on the desk where you 
are at work, lay your head upon them—they 
make a good pillow—and get “forty winks.” 

Sancho Panza blessed the man who invent- 
ed sleep. I often bless the man (my friend, 
the scientist) who invented the State and 
Territory sleepy game, especially on those 
nights when my head no sooner touches the 
pillow than my brain begins to work like a 
Corliss engine, evolving gigantic plans for 
the future. You begin the game by repeat- 
ing to yourself, “ Alabama one, Alaska two, 
Arizona three, Arkansas four ”’—it is a point 
of honor that the alphabetical sequence 
should be perfect; to put Arkansas before 
Arizona is cheating. Isn’t it a disgrace that 
we have not a B? “California five, Colorado 
six, Connecticut seven, Cuba eight ”—it may 
be wrong, but J cannot give up Cuba! As 
you repeat the name of each State, Terri- 
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tory, colony, or shadowed possession, you 
must add its proper number on the list. Aft- 
er playing the game for some nights you will 
find that the number thirteen automatically 
suggests Guam, and vice versa. When you 
have passed the perilous P’s (not forgetting 
Porto Rico and the Philippines) and the out- 
rageous ©’s, and have wound up “ way down 
in Wyoming,” you will have counted fifty- 
five States and Territories, unless this new 
Statehood bill has changed the professor’s 
game. If you are still awake, retrace your 
steps: “Wyoming fifty-five, Washington 
State fifty-three, West Virginia fifty-four,” 
and so on till you are safe back again in the 
Gulf State, dear old Alabama. It’s a great 
game; “you may try it yourself if you like.” 
Let your mind dwell, in passing, on the posi- 
tion, climate, history—or, best of all, your 
own impressions or imaginings of each lo- 
cality as you name it. Porto Rico suggests 
to me a sister island, suggests a gentle-paced 
Spanish pony, a cocoanut grove, a thin coffee- 
colored boy climbing a palm tree, bringing 
down a green cocoanut, boring a hole in its 
smaller end with a gimlet, the glug-glug of 
the cocoanut-water as it fills a silver travel- 
ling-cup, the taste of that night-cold refresh- 
ing draught, the vision of sunrise over the 
clear beryl-green waters of Santo Domingo 
Bay. When I say “ Maine” I see the broad 
river Kennebec, jts white snow-covered banks 
etched with dark pine trees; I see a group 
of little children in red caps and mufflers 
skating over the new-made “black ice”; I 
hear their merry shouts and the click-click of 
Rex’s newly sharpened hoofs as the good horse 
draws the cutter over the frozen Kennebec, 
flowing eight, ten, twelve feet below the pet- 
rified river road-bed. 

Change of scene and interests sometimes 
works wonders. when the mind is running in 
a rut which deepens and deepens till it seems 
to become a groove transversing the brain. 
When this happens, if you have overworked, 
drop everything and play as hard as you 
know how. If you have overplayed (and half 
the “nervous prostration ” comes from this), 


get to work, and find the freshness and the 
joy of life waiting for you in the work you 
have turned your back on for the weary tread- 
mill of pleasure. 
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[Owine to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publica- 
tion in this department, no more contributions are desired.—Eprror. ] 


Stenography in French 

I tost my father when I was a child of 
twelve, and upon his death it became neces- 
sary for both my sister and myself to earn 
our livings. I was given a good education, 
and when I was eighteen years of age it was 
decided that I should take up stenography. 

A year later, feeling fully equipped for 
the work for which I offered myself, I went 
upon the advice of a friend, to the manager 
of a large concern, and applied for the posi- 
tion of stenographer. He was a man kind 
and thoughtful in appearance. It was owing 
to this, I presume, that I felt, quite at my 
ease with him, and perfectly competent to 
fill any position he might have to offer me. 
He told me that at that time they did not 
require another stenographer, and then asked 
me if I understood either French or German. 
I told him that I had quite a fair knowledge 
of French, frankly saying how many years 
I had studied it, and how. He then asked 
me if I would be willing to undertake their 
French work, saying that the firm was anx- 
ious to dispense with the services of the lady 
then there for various reasons. I told him I 
should like to try, and it was decided then 
and there that I return the next morning at 
nine o’clock to begin. The salary he offered 
me was more than I expected, with my first 
position, to get. It was ten dollars per week, 
with the promise of more. 

I can’t quite describe to any one with what 
fervor I returned to my home to devour, in 
the way of a review, the last French book I 
had read. When the heat of my enthusiasm 
had cooled a trifle, I felt somewhat con- 
science-stricken that I had accepted the posi- 
tion, for I was by no means confident of 
suecess. But ambition made up for what 
was lacking in other lines, and I was deter- 
mined to make a bold effort. 

The first two weeks, during which time I 
was becoming acquainted with the business 


(it was a wholesale drug business), went very 
hard for me, and I had many discouraging 
moments. The people were very kind to me, 
however, and seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the work I did. I had a nicely fitted-up 
little room as my office, with French file and 
typewriter complete It was in that room 
that I grappled with my difficulties, one by 
one, overcoming each in its turn. 

As my business hours were short, I had 
ample time to keep up the study of the lan- 
guage outside, and this I did religiously. I 
think I can truly say that it has been through 
personal effort, appliance, and perseverance 
that I have attained success, and I feel that 
my work has, in a liberal measure, been 
crowned with it. H. 

New York. 


A Worker among Books 

My experience as a wage-earner is unlike 
any I have read in Harper’s Bazar. 

I graduated from high school at sixteen, 
intending to serve a year’s apprenticeship 
and then try and obtain a permanent position 
as teacher in the public schools. So much 
for the “ best-laid plans.” 

The need arose for immediate support. 
The mother who had worked unaided for 
twelve years to keep me in school was in fail- 
ing health, and I felt I could no longer be 
absolutely dependent on her. A friend of- 
fered me a position in a flower-store, and I 
was glad to accept three dollars a week and 
my lunches. 

After four months of this, an offer in a 
bookstore at six dollars a week seemed mu- 
nificent. I accepted, and was with the same 
firm six years, at the end of which time I 
was earning eleven dollars a week. 

Then, through a misunderstanding, I lost 
this position. Six. years of book-work had 
familiarized me with it to such an extent 
that I did not relish a change to something 
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else. I was all at sea. There were no other 
bookstore vacancies in the city, and I felt 
very much discouraged. This all happened 
in Sf. Louis, and just before the Fair, when 
living was higher there than ever before. 

I heard of a vacancy in the book depart- 
ment of a large San Francisco store, and sent 
in my application. They wrote I might have 
the position at sixty-five dollars a month. 
We sold the furniture of our little flat for 
money to pay railroad fare. The new em- 
ployer seemed to be a man of sterling worth 
and great ability. The work, though hard, 
was congenial, and in a year’s time I had a 
raise of ten dollars a month. 

Then came the memorable earthquake with 
its disastrous Three weeks 
after that nerve-racking experience the 
mother and I left the Golden West, this time 
for Boston, and again into a bookstore. The 
salary now is $100, and the work includes 
that of publisher’s assistant as well as ordi- 
nary book-selling. We are living very easily, 
and have managed to save a little, although 
from my view-point more ex- 
pensive city to live in than any other in this 
country, with the possible excention of New 
York. 

For a girl who loves books, has a good 
memory, and ordinary selling ability, I know 
of no pleasanter occupation than that offered 
in a bookstore. The people one meets are 
pleasanter than the average, and there is con- 
siderable opportunity for advancement, es- 
pecially when-the bookstore is part of a pub- 
lishing concern. 

As to unpleasant experiences when alone, 
I have only to say that in my eleven years 
of work among strangers I have yet to be 
spoken to in a way that any girl would re- 
sent, either in the store or on the street. Of 
necessity, the girl who ministers to the gen- 
eral public encounters some “ cranks,” but 
they are in the minority, and I have usually 
found that even the “cranks” respond to 
courteous treatment. Influence of any sort 
is greatly increased by a pleasant disposition 
on one’s own part, and I think that is the 
secret of successful salesmanship. 

ALLsTon, Mass. 


consequences. 


Boston is a 


N. R. A. 


A Literary Pilgrim 
Even during my college days I hoped to 
do literary work, and the opportunity came at 
the close of my senior year. 
‘After a four weeks’ vacation at home, I 
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began to report for one of the large dailies 
of Boston. I had slight acquaintance with 
the city and a very casual knowledge of its 
business and educational institutions. I had 
also a slight experience in newspaper work 
from correspondence done at college, To- 
gether with this, I possessed fifteen dollars 
borrowed from my father, which I was to 
return in two or three weeks. 

After my first day’s work in the city room 
I found myself a member of a kind of guild. 
At the desk upon either side of mine sat a 
college girl. Near by was a classmate of my 
own who was reporting at space rates during 
a busy time. 

Just then the idea under editorial specu- 
lation was of keen interest to all of us. It 
was, “ Why does the average college girl fail 
in journalism?” or, “ Why, since she is bound 
to fail, does she persist in trying?” 

Quite naturally four girls in the office had 
banded themselves together for the sole pur- 
pose ar* making good.” 

We read one another’s “stuff,” as it 
peared each morning, and we spent our hur- 
ried lunch hour in frank criticism. Then, 
too, we exchanged “don’ts.” Our college 
education, as far as small blunders were con- 
cerned, was of little value. In fact, it seemed 
only an added disgrace at such times when 
“any one would have known better.” I re- 
member my first long story, an interview 
with a man of business prominence. I had 
returned from the conversation with some 
curious secrawls in my note-book, but I 
couldn’t recall a single word that he had said. 
That was also my first failure. 

In our continual change of work we were 
never allowed to brood over our mishaps. 
Sometimes we would leave the city for two 
or three days in the gathering of our ma- 
terial. At these times we depended for our 
night’s lodging upon the advice of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association or Working 
Women’s Bureau in that city. Each assign- 
ment from the office seemed to differ from 
each previous one, and we found ourselves 
facing continually new problems in acquir- 
ing material and in presenting it. It seemed 
as if we would never learn the A B C’s of 
journalism. The most depressing experience 
of all, I think, was to find our work rewrit- 
ten in the morning paper. 

During these months, like most working- 
girls, I lived in a tiny room in the lodging- 
house district. The women in the house were 
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all trained nurses, and we spent many rest- 
ful evenings in reading aloud or in music. 
We knew one another but slightly, but we 
were congenial. 
element in this way of living. We 


Yet there was a depressing 
were all 
conscious of something which has made soci- 
ologists call the south end of “the 
city wilderness.” 

Very soon I began to realize that I must 
conserve every particle of my energy, for I 
knew that I was working at my maximum 
rate. By rooming with a fellow journalist 
in a more pleasant section of the city, I saved 
myself the wear and tear of the car ride. I 
decided, that the change would be no 
more expensive. I was mistaken, however, 
for the $9.40. a week, which my living 
wage, mounted to $11 and $12. 

The cause of this was my board at a higher 
class of restaurants. Jut so long as my 
salary covered my expenses, with the car fare 
home at week-end, and fifty cents for laun- 
dry, done also at home, I made no effort to 
reduce them. I was absorbed, first of all, 
in “making good” upon the paper. After 
a day’s work the orderly service of the better 
restaurants was restful; the clatter of a “ la- 
dies’ boarding-house ” or of the cheap eating- 
places, intolerable. 

Meanwhile something 
into my “copy.” My writing was falling be- 
low its usual marks, and longer hours of 
work would not pull it up again. I felt 
strained after each day’s work, and my sleep 
gave me no rest. To make a long story short, 
I finally resigned my position from sheer 
fatigue, and returned home. 

So much for experience. I had made both 
ends meet financially for five months, and 
I had saved a modest sum for the purchase 
of a winter suit. 

On the other hand, through an unexpected 
grace, my position is still open to me, and 
I shall return as soon as I am able todo so, 


Boston, Mass. . 2. 3. 
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Government Work in Washington 

Arter teaching in the public school several 
terms, I came to the city of Washington to 
work for “Uncle Sam” in the Census Bu- 
reau, at the rate of $50 per month. Having 
been there two months, I took an examina- 
tion and received $60 per month. At the end 
of six months, I was transferred to the War 
Department at $75 per month. I was again 
transferred to the Post Office Department at 
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the same salary. In a short time I was pro- 
moted to $1,000 per annum, working hard 
and living within my income, and helping 
others. Good fortune again smiled upon me, 
and I received $1,200 per annum, this being 
my present salary. 

During this time I-saved enough money, 
providing for myself well, to 
some real estate in the State of Maryland, 
not far from the District of Columbia. In 
less than three years’ time I sold my prop- 
erty for just double what I paid for it. I 
again purchased real estate adjoining the 
land I had already sold and I now own nine 
acres of land and a small house upon, it, 
which rents for $5 per month, thus paying 
a small interest on the money invested. Land 
in this section sells from $300 to $600 per 
acre.. After the Presidential election, when 
business gets to running smoothly, I expect 
to sell the present property for double the 
price paid for it. I do not expect to be a 
Hetty Green or a Rockefeller, but strive, by 
saving and being a good financier, to make a 
comfortable home for my old age. 

I have also purchased some gold stock to 
the amount of $1,000. On this investment 
I have not received as yet any dividends, and 
would not advise an inexperienced person to 
invest her money in this way. However, I am 
hopeful of good returns when the hard times 
are over. I have not made a great 
or a total failure of life thus far. 

During my vacation of thirty days each 
year I take a trip both by sea and by land. 
I go to Vermont, the grand 
Mountain State,” to visit my 
other members of my family. 
plating a trip to Europe. 

Referring to the moral dangers of city life, 
of course there many dangers, but it 
largely depends on the girl, in my opinion, 
whether she be led into temptation or not. 
’Tis easier to. keep out of trouble than to 
get out of it when in trouble. I have never 
had help from the church, Y. W. C. A., or 
any society. I never found time to need it. 
I have depended on my own strength for safe- 
keeping. I advise girls to marry, provided 
they can better themselves; if not, live single, 
in my judgment. M. C. P. 

Wasuivneton, D.C. 
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Teaching School in Maryland 
I was one of the fortunate country girls 
who received a scholarship to the Maryland 
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State Normal School, and considered myself 
equally fortunate when I received an ap- 
pointment in a primary school in Baltimore 
the fall after I graduated. 

Two months after I began to teach my 
widowed mother died, leaving me alone in 
the world, with a younger sister who was pre- 
paring to teach. We obtained board in the 
city with friends for $8 a week for both of 
us; my salary was $34 a month; added to a 
small bank account, it was our entire in- 
come. The bank failed six months after this, 
and our little fund was swallowed up. 

I then bent all my energies to increasing 
my income, and tried many ways; I will say 
right here to any girl starting out to teach, 
do not pull in opposition to those in author- 
ity, or criticise their methods, but fall in 
and work with them, be willing to do some- 
thing extra at times. I’ve had my salary 
increased from $408 to $700 a year in ten 
years, and every step forward has been from 
my own personal efforts. 

The first thing I did was to take the Chau- 
tauqua course; the next year a course of 
ten weeks at the Johns Hopkins University 
on “The History of Education.” For the 
tuition I paid $7; with books and car fare 
the entire cost was $25. After this course I 
was advanced into the grammar school; the 
next winter found me again at the Johns 
Hopkins, attending lectures on “Geogra- 
phy ”; these, with books, etc., cost $12. 

For the past five years I’ve belonged to a 
literary tlub which meets every Tuesday 
evening; papers are written and read on his- 
tory, literature, art, and travel, and as a 
final treat we have a local literary man give 
a series of talks. I’ve also attended a course 
of free lectures on “ first aid to the injured.” 

The school board provides classes in man- 
ual training, and I took these in. I exchange 
classes with teachers who are not prepared 
in this branch, and it varies the monotony 
of my own work; the winter of 1904 I at- 
tended a business college at night, studying 
typewriting and stenography, and during the 
summer of that year I filled a position in an 
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office, getting $10 a week. I paid myself 
back for the college course, and had a short 
trip before school began. During the winter 
of 1906 I again went to the Johns Hopkins 
University, taking a course of three months 
in “ Educational Psychology.” This involved 
close application at lectures and many hours 
of study, but I was repaid when I passed my 
examinations, advanced a grade in the school, 
and received another increase in salary. The 
recounting of this work sounds as though I 
have had no recreation, but I attended con- 
certs, theatres, and many social functions; 
I also make all my summer dresses and shirt- 
waists, trim my own hats, and many for my 
friends, thereby gathering in a little “ pin 
money.” Every third winter I have a hand- 
some tailor-made suit. Baltimore is a city 
where one can live reasonably and well. I 
get good board in a private family for $6 a 
week, and have my washing done for fifty 
cents a week. 

As many of the lectures are given evenings 
I’ve formed the habit of going out nights 
alone, and do not feel the least timid; I have 
never met with any incivility either in the 
ears or on the street. My church association 
has been the pleasantest feature of my life 
in the city, and I would advise any girl tak- 
ing a position in a city to identify herself 
with the church of her choice; the influence 
in every way—spiritually, morally, and so- 
cially—will be strongly felt. If she is com- 
pelled to board, let her select a place in the 
best locality she can afford, preferably with 
a private family. Shun a _boarding-house 
frequented by students; be careful in mak- 
ing men friends, and be sure of their charac- 
ters before accepting favors from them. 
Read good books; keep in touch with the 
times, and remember that doing the allotted 
task in a perfunctory manner is not what 
counts; the person advances who not only 
does well what is expected of her, but goes 
beyond what is required of her; in other 
words, she makes herself necessary to her em- 


ployer. 
Battrmore, Mp. 




















HERE are a great many interesting de- 
velopments in the line of stencilling 

that can be evolved by those who care 

for experimenting, and one of the most fas- 
cinating of these is the stencilling of dark 
materials so as to produce a pale design. 
For some months I have been experimenting 
with acids, and feel that I should like other 
craft-workers to have the benefit of my expe- 
rience in order that they, too, may have the 
pleasure of dabbling in these weird colorings. 
The pretty little table-covers with white 
printed designs which I knew were obtained 
by means of an acid have, for some time, 
made me long to find out how they were done, 
and many experiments have been made, some 
of which were success- 
ful and some of which 
were failures. The 
most recent adven- 
tures have given the 
most gratifying re- 
sults, for not only has 
the pattern been pale 
on a dark background, 
but the color of the 
material has been 
completely changed by 





Arras- 
way and 
takes the 


beautiful 


an iridescent copper background. 
cloth having a linen thread 
jute the other affects the threads, 
acid differently, giving the most 
iridescent color scheme imaginable. 

My next experiment was with green denim. 
The design came out cream, and the denim 
was turned into a beautiful shade of blue- 
green, like that of a willow-tree. 

The most surprising result of all was the 
apple-green linen which was changed into a 
background of pure corn color with a white 
design. 

Another experiment on blue denim shows 
the design of pure white and the color of the 
denim is seen to be little changed. 

Some rough Shikii 
silk in olive green as- 


one 


sumed coppery tones 
with a cream design. 
These few experi- 
ments were just 
enough to show me 
what endless possibil- 
ities there were for 
future development. 
Of course a_ small 
piece must be tried 


means of the acid first if the fabries are 
into the most exqui- to go with certain 
site colors I have ever A BOLD STENCIL PATTERN. color schemes, but if 
seen. Lying before they are intended for 
me now is a feast of color! A description arts-and-crafts exhibitions, where only beau- 


of some of the acid stencillings will serve to 
show the endless possibilities before us. 
One of the prettiest is a piece of copper 
linen with the design in the palest shade of 
lemon yellow. The original color of the linen 
on which the stencil was applied was an in- 


tensely dark tobacco brown, and yet this 
beautiful copper color, almost impossible to 
buy, is the result. 


A piece of scarlet Cairo lattice-cloth was 
next experimented with, and this came out 
with a_ string-color design on a _ crushed 
strawberry background. 

A dark brown arras-cloth, stencilled with 
acid, resulted in a string-color design with 


tiful colors are required and no special scheme 
to be considered, it would not be necessary to 
do a small piece first. 

The process of making these colors is 
tremely and very inexpensive. 
recipe for the mixture is: 

One ounce of tartaric acid. 

Forty grains of gum. 

One ounce of water. 

This quantity may be ordered at the drug- 


ex- 


The 


easy 


store, and will cost about fiftuen cents, and 
nearly fills a four-ounce bottle. Lay some 
blotting-paper on the table and fasten the 


cotton cloth with drawing-pins firmly in place. 


Then lay on it the stencil, and apply the 
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kinds of silk, duck, cheese- 
cloth, or bunting, can, any of 
them, be used. A short-pile 
velveteen can also be used, as 
this material can be washed, 


ad but should be shaken after- 
eT wards instead of ironed. 

A few directions for the 

THE PINE MOTIF IN A STENCIL BORDER. cutting of the stencil will 


liquid. The mixture looks like water, and 
has hardly any odor. Do not have too much 
in the brush, or it will be apt to spread under 
the stencil. 

At first the design only appears dampened, 
and nothing apparently happens except that 
you wet the part exposed through the stencil. 
Then hang up the material to dry. 

The next process is to make a bath of one 
pound of chloride of lime to one gallon of 
water. The chloride of lime can be bought 
by the pound at the drug-store, It is put up 
in quarter-pound boxes fo? five cents, but 
possibly it can be bought loose at a cheaper 
price. Then take the stencilled material and 
immerse it in this bath. If it is left in only 
a few moments the design will appear a pale 
color, but the longer it is left in the paler 
the design will become, the chloride having 
the effect of bleaching the parts treated with 
the acid. 

Here is where the opportunity for skill 
comes in, as the changes come on while you 
are rinsing the materials. Chloride of lime 
does not hurt the hands, but I would advise 
the removal of the rings. 

When you have obtained the color that 
pleases you take the mate- 
rial out of the chloride 
bath and give it another 
bath in soap and water. I 
also boil the stuffs, as this 
makes the design more dis- 
tinct. The longer boiled 
the paler the design comes 
out, until it can be made 
perfectly white, but this 
is not as artistic, to my 
mind, as the creamy or 
pearly tones, 

After the materials are 
perfectly dry it is neces- 
sary to press them with a 
warm iron on the back. 
Denims, linen, arras-cloth, 
Cairo  lattice-cloth, all 
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not be out of place for those 
who are not familiar with the process, So 
many designs can be bought through the 
various magazines that have issued articles 
on stencilling that I will not dwell on the 
making of the design. Having procured a 
good pattern, get some stencil-paper from an 
artist color-man or from a large stationer— 
the latter does not call it stencil-paper, as it 
is sold by him for placing between the 
sheets of copy letter books. I like it better 
than any home-made stencil-paper, and, as it 
is only fifteen cents a square yard, it is bet- 
ter to use it when it can be easily obtained. 
Failing to find the stencil-paper, Manila pa- 
per can be used instead. It must be treated 
with oil to make it water-proof. Practically 
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any kind can be used, rubbing on the surface 
as much as the paper will absorb, and then 
wiping it dry. Another way of doing it is 
to apply paraffin wax to a moderately hot 
laundry-iron; then iron the paper until its 
surface is lightly coated. 

Now take a carbon sheet and lay it over 
the prepared paper and under the design, and 
trace it carefully with ‘firm even lines. If 
the design is not clear after it is traced, go 
over it with a lead-pencil. Now take a very 
sharp penknife, Sloyd, or stencil knife, and 
cut the large sections which form the prin- 
cipal parts of the design, taking care not to 
cut the “ties” or “bridges” which connect 
the design. 
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It is then ready for the 
acid. As _ stencil-cutting 
is tedious it is very im- 
portant to use the sten- 
ceil carefully, and then 
the same one can be used 
for dye, paint, or acid, 
provided it is kept per- 
fectly clean. Some peo- 
ple have a way of turn- 
ing a stencil over and 
using both sides to save 
extra cutting, but this is 
not a good plan. It is 
best to always paint the 
color or acid on one side, 
so that the back of it is 
never stained. I am able 
to use mine for years, 
but when I have lent 
them to others they have invariably spoiled 
them. Wiping the stencil with a cloth soaked 
in turpentine will remove paint. If dye or 
acid has been used it can be cleaned with a 
cloth wrung out in cold water. I never roll 
my stencils, but keep them flat in a port- 
folio. If any little break occurs they can be 
mended on the back with passe-partout tape. 

The designs I have made for illustrating 
this article can be used in the following way: 

The honeysuckle can be utilized for a cur- 
tain border or for a table-cloth; the light 
design on a dark ground looks particularly 
well:in this motif. 

The corn-cockle is so small that it could 
be used for ornamenting a dress. A summer 
gown of pale blue, or pink, or lavender, treat- 
ed in this way is very pretty, the only dis- 
advantage being that it will have the ap- 
pearance of having been laundered, which is 
not always desirable for a new gown. In 
using this design it could go up the front 
of the waist, and, starting from the centre 
of the waist line, branch toward the sleeves. 
A border of the corn-cockle could be run 
above a wide flounce, or be used in the seven 
or nine panels of the skirt. 

The conventional rose design is intended 
for a dining-room curtain and could be used 
on denim, duck, Cairo lattice-cloth, or, in 
fact, any material that is selected for this 
purpose. It runs both ways, and can be used 
for side or bottom of the curtains. 
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The pine-cone motif is also for a curtain. 
It is very effective run above the hem of a 
stringer used instead of a table-cloth, or for 
a sideboard cloth. Either of these designs 
could be used on a large porch pillow, run- 
ning it as a border, or it could be used up 
the centre of a small pillow, a second line 
being added on either side to add width. 

The clematis design is intended for a long 
curtain, and can be run in either a perpen- 
dicular or a horizontal way. Two repeats of 
the design could be used for a pillow, but 
here it would be well to turn the stencil for 
the second repeat; this may be an exception 
to the rule, as acid does not stain the stencil. 

The medlar design is intended for the 
frieze of the top of a portiére; or it would be 
stunning if done on a blue crépe cloth and 
fastened in place as a frieze decoration on 
the wall in a small room. The quaint lines 
of this Old World fruit has something very 
charming about it. Sometimes an old sofa 
needs a piece of drapery over the back, and 
this design on copper linen would give a 
beautiful bit of color. The designs repeat, 
so that three repetitions would make a strip 
that would pleasantly break up the long 
straight lines. Such a drapery could only 
be used if the back of the sofa is finished 
with a plain rim, or is upholstered. This 
same design could be used 
at the base of a small 
siik curtain, in front of a 
bookease, and would also 
be effective on denim for 
hiding an unsightly man- 
telpiece, but it must not 
be guilty of any effect 
of drapery. The only ad- 
missible way for such a 
use is to have it perfect- 
ly plain and smooth. 

If my readers enjoy 
making experiments as 
much as I have, and get 
as good results, I know 
that they will not be con- 
tent to stop after the 
first few attempts, but 
will feel encouraged to 
develop this beautiful craft and evolve new 
and exquisite color schemes to suit their 
special requirements. 
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natural woman is illogical — part- 
ly beeause she is built that way, part- 
ly also with malice aforethought. In- 
deed, “because” is among the feminine 
privileges nearest the feminine soul. Other- 
wise all this clamant pother over the service 
question would quickly still itself. 

The clamor, arising over bad service, runs 
into such side issues as the ingratitude and 
purblindness of working-women in preferring 
the scant living of shop or factory wages to 
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even four dollars a week and found. The 
clamorers begin by assuming that every 
woman born of woman has the domestic 


bent, and that such of them as, needing work, 
choose other than household service are a fro- 
ward and perverse generation. Yet those 
who do choose service are not in much better 
case — idleness, sloth, incompetence, waste- 
fulness, are just a few of the milder and 
minor the indictment against 
them. 

The pity o 
has justifying facts behind it. 
tion the average “girl” is a chastening, or 
else a blessing very completely disguised. 
But—again the pity of it—she is but a logical 
outcome of her qualities. And it is her 
qualities, or rather the defects of them, which 
put and keep her in the ranks of the serving. 
In other words, the woman who has both 
the will and the capacity to be a perfect 
servant has the will and capacity to be al- 
most anything else. Small blame to her if 
she chooses something easier, pleasanter, 
better paid, in which her social status will 
be better. No matter how much our fierce 
democracy prates of equality, it is at heart 
as snobbish as it is aspiring, and intensely 
human. The taint of service sticks. What 
wonder that where anybody, or at least any- 
body’s son, may hope to be President, so many 
shrink from incurring it? Unless, or until, 
we revise human nature, and our social con- 
stitution, domestic service is likely to re- 
main the rock and refuge of incompetence. 

That is to say, the choice is between bad 
Service or none at all. There are, of course, 





counts in 


f it, that the indictment so often 
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degrees in badness. They obtain equally 
among servants and mistresses—with the 
credit balance a trifle in favor of the serv- 
ants. A shrewdly humorous social critic said 
lately: “I have known, in the course of my 
fifty years, three women whom, had I been 
born a man, I would have been willing to 
marry, notwithstanding my intuitive per- 
ception of things feminine. But I have 
found just one whose servant I would willing- 
ly be—and even ef her I keep a lingering 
doubt. She seems the moral and pattern 
of generous justice. I am sure she would 
enlarge my privileges rather than abridge 
them, also that she would be recklessly liberal 
in the matter of tips and favors; further, she 
respects herself so exquisitely she could not 
choose but be as respectful to me. She would 
also make allowances for human fallibility 
and the innate perversity of inanimate things. 
But she is a strict disciplinarian, towards her 
grandchildren—and I could no more help 
spoiling them than I could help breathing 
—so there we might clash.” 

It might be illuminating to the dear wom- 
en who rise up in clubs and elsewhere, in 
season and out, with their pet panaceas for 
household chaos, to ask themselves serious- 
ly how they would behave if cruel fate put 
them in a servant’s case. The fair-minded 
among them could not choose but admit, after 
even the contemplation of such an experience, 
that “much might be said on the other side.” 
The trouble is the fair-minded are in hope- 
less minority. Two and two make four, not 
seven, but the strictly feminine mind is go- 
ing to count seven whenever seven is needed 
to work out its equation. 

Time, which at last sets all things even, 
may work out this tangle. Fifty years 
hence the world may recognize that house- 
wifery is a profession, the most vital of all 
professions, and be ready to pay for it as 
it deserves. Then it will attract and hold 
the competent. Meantime the kitchen will 
remain the chosen kingdom of misrule, The 
fact and the blame must lie at the door of 
womenkind—which is so busy joining things, 
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celebrating itself, making occasions to ex- 
press and impress itself, it gives neither time, 
strength, nor thought to mere homely mat- 
ters. The Arab proverb has it that Allah 
sent down to earth ten measures of talk-—— 
women got nine of them, men only one. 
There was possibly an eleventh measure 
specially reserved for the joining sisterhood, 
which when not getting up more things to 
join, spends so much time and breath on 
the Problem of Domestic Service. 

Here is a way to knock the problem galley- 
west and endwise. Accept the situation as it 
is—then let each woman resolve herself into 
a committee of one, pledged to keep terms 
with her own special incompetent, on pain of 
turning her club dues into wages for some- 
thing better. First or last, we pay for what 
we get in this whirl we call existence: we 
are also by way of getting what we pay for. 
3y so much as the mistress is better born, 
better bred, of better brain, and more per- 
fect training than her servant, she is bound 
to consideration and kindly help. Nobility 
obliges—in the kitchen even more strongly 
than in the forum, or on the field. Servants, 
even the dullest, the most cantankerous, are 


quick to recognize its manifestation. To 
any feeling and sensible mind their very 
condition is sufficient appeal. 

You, madam, think yourself held and 


bound, hampered with many cares, troubled 
about many things. But your home through- 
out is free to you—you are supreme within 
its four walls, and mistress of yourself and 
your days. Think what it would be to rise 
up early to face a day’s drudgery, and lie 
down late, conscious that to-morrow and all 
to-morrows would mean the same. Fancy 
yourself at home only in the kitchen or the 
uninviting bedroom, shut away almost wholly 
from human comradery. Would your temper 
always be sweet, your inclination obliging? 
Would you smile when your afternoon out 
was denied, or take it kindly in the mistress 
to have a company luncheon upon wash-day ? 
And you are yourself, with, presumably, a 
gentlewoman’s sense of justice and self-con- 
trol. Put yourself as nearly as you can in 
the place of some lone creature, ignorant, 
low bred, developed only along the logger hu- 
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man plane, then judge what a servant’s griefs 
and grievances may be. The first and most 
intolerable is that she can be nothing but 
a servant. You say, perhaps, she should be 
grateful for food, shelter, and wages. But 
ask yourself how long she would get either 
if your need of her suddenly ceased? The 
answer, if a candid one, will make end to the 
claim of gratitude. You know you would not 
keep her a day, no matter how desperate her 
need of you. 

That is as it should be. 
has nothing of the eleemosynary about it. It 
had better always be kept hard and fast to 
the plane of business. On that plane there 
can be no denying that as competence in- 
should Yet women, ex- 
cellent good women, cry out against the green 
hands they have trained, who went off shame- 
lessly to somebody else willing to pay higher 
wages. They took the greenhorn, not for 
the greenhorn’s sake, but because they saw 
a chance of profit in her ignorance—a chance 
to get work at the lowest possible wages. 
Having got it, it strikes the impartial mind 
that honors are very easy. If the low wage- 
rate is all the family exchequer can bear, 


Domestic service 


creases so wages. 


there is nothing for it but to catch another 
greenhorn and fit her to fly higher. Count 


the monthly savings as the price of tuition, 
and the ery of ingratitude must be hushed. 
Though the apprentice serves without wages 
while learning his trade, nobody expects him 
to refrain from taking journeyman wages 
when he is fitted to earn them. 

All this is by no means saying that all 
mistresses are unjust, nor that they have not 
much to endure. Every word has been writ- 
ten in the hope of persuading women to cease 
from fretting over the inevitable, and recog- 
nize that it is inevitable, so long as present 
conditions prevail. As between poor serv- 
ants and no servants, we each must choose 
that which best fits our condition. Having 
chosen, it is the part of wisdom to laugh 
rather than frown over the estate in which 
we find ourselves. Until our social caldron 
ceases its boiling up and over and permits 
the establishment of social demarcations, the 
servant question will be acute, and the do- 
mestic situation chaos plus earthquake. 
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ARRIED or single, college bred or unlettered, rich or poor, idler or 
worker, women all of us, let us give thanks because—because we are - 
women. Think of the blessings of just that—to be a woman! Think of 
what we have escaped in not being men! To us 
Let Us Give Thanks belongs exclusively the right to be beautiful. 
What man dare glory in his face or figure? 
Destined to find his greatness in merely being strong, what man, moreover, 
if he would preserve the respect of men, dare glory in his clothes? Oh, 
the joy of being a creature whose duty it is to be fair to look upon, who, 
to that end, may rightfully appropriate to herself whatever in nature 
| and in art is varied and exquisite in color, fine in substance, lending 
| itself to grace of motion and to perfection of line—oh, the joy of 
having to have pretty things to wear! Let us give thanks, too, that, be- 

ing destined to be beautiful, we seem destined, also, to be protected. If the 
fancy take us, we can at will develop minds and muscles that put some men’s 
to shame; but, being women, not higher education, nor college athletics, can 
rob us of the infinite delight of needing to be protected. This need is com- 
plementary to the man’s destiny of having to be strong; abstract from women 
their weakness, and the supreme need of man’s strength is gone. Let us, 
therefore, rejoice in our helplessness and thankfully permit ourselves to be 
taken care of, not because we are incapable of taking care of ourselves, but 
persisting in our helplessness with the altruistic motive of thereby enabling 

















men to be good and strong. 

Beauty and frailty, however, are not more inevitably the portion of woman 
than are suffering and sorrow; wherefore let us again be thankful that we 
are women. To us belongs especially the divine right to forgive. Men, des- 
tined to struggle with the world, must inflict pain, especially upon women. 
It is in the scheme of nature. In the acquisition and exercise of all those 
qualities which make them most truly men they are bound to hurt women. 
Mothers understand this. They take a secret glory in the obstinacy, the 
brawn, brag, and brutality of their sons, even while it hurts them, and they 
say in explanation, with a ring of pride in their tone, “ How like a man!” 
As wives, women are wont to be less reasonable. When the hardness of the 
man, his roughness, his selfishness, his determination to have his way, crop 
out in the husband, they weep and reproach him for the suffering he causes 
them. Yet, if the man were made only of the stuff of lovers, he would be 
too soft to win his way in the world. Let us give thanks, then, for the self- 
ishness of men. It is the obverse of the warrior, of the hero, whom the world 
honors and we ourselves adore. And if we suffer from it, let us still give 
thanks, glorying in the exercise of the aye-womanly function which suffering 
alone makes possible, our supreme woman’s right to forgive. Ah, let us, 
indeed, be thankful that we are women, and, in particular, be thankful that 
| we are called upon to forgive men their trespasses against us,—for what 
| should we do if we were the men and had to forgive ourselves our trespasses 
against them? 
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NY mother, considering any child of hers, has cause for discouragement. 
There is no perfect child; it is not well for a child to be thought per- 
fect. The wise and clear-sighted mother sees, and ought to see, faults in her 
children that are, in their ultimate tendencies, 
A Path of Power appalling. It is her duty to get rid of those 
faults before they develop to a harmful stage. 
3ut to do this she has to keep them in their right position with regard to 
the child’s character—and this position is a subordinate one, strictly in the 














background. 

Many a mother loses her power over her children just at this point. She 
sees a fault in Mary—a grave fault in its probable growth—and she deter 
mines to eradicate it from Mary. Mary may or may not be conscious of 
the defect up to this moment. But after this time the unwise mother keeps 
it prominently in the foreground of Mary’s thoughts until all life seems 
colored by it. Mary lives in an atmosphere of remembering her defect and 
! either struggling with it or rebelling against discipline. She may or may 
not be submissive, but she is indubitably uncomfortable. Now, discomfort is 
no condition of growth, and it is Mary’s chief business, like any other child’s, 
to grow. For this main business, something subordinate has been forcibly 
substituted, and the result is confusion of character, not development. 

The wise mother, on the other hand, puts first things first. Mary has a 
bad fault; it will hinder growth farther on if not attended to. So it is 
brought before Mary’s eyes, but then, before Mary’s eyes, relegated to the 
background as a thing to be promptly outgrown as soon as possible. That is 
quite enough to make Mary ashamed of it, and reasonable about it. A child 
does not like a harelip or a hunchback or an ugly fault, and will co-operate 
gladly to get rid of any of the three. Health and strength are things that 
children normally desire and follow. If Mary is kept nourished and growing, 
morally and physically, the fault will be left behind, and no miserable re- 
membrance of nagging and sharp rebuke remain. 

If her child is inclined to stutter, the wise mother does not make her 
nervous by reminding her of it constantly. A far better method of curing 
it is to teach her to speak slowly and calmly, avoiding mention of the objec- 
tionable tendency. If the child begins to tell something and stutters, she is 
stopped gently and made to begin again slowly. If a boy is awkward and 
boorish when his mother has guests, she should not scold him about it, but 
take. pains to praise him for every little courtesy, and he will strive to 
live up to her praise. 

To get a wrong thought out of the mind, put in a noble one. To dispel 
darkness, let in sunshine. To drive out bad temper, teach spirited self- 
control, These are old rules that many people never seem to reach or under- 
stand. Scolding a child rarely helps along an inch. It belongs to the past 
deed; done and over with. Inspiring a child tells for all the miles ahead. 
It belongs to the present deed and the long future. It belongs, also, to the 
most deep and complete power of a mother over her child. The mother who 
has understood, who has inspired her boys and girls, is never outgrown, never 
superseded by newer affections. The thought of her remains the fundamental 
one, to the very end of life. This is the power that every mother longs for- 
and the power that she can and ought to have, if she is wise enough to hold 
earnestly to the best things in and for her child. 
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“I—I WISH YOU’D MARRY ME.” 





POLITICAL 
Sretta: Did you accept Jack? 
BELLA: Yes, but I endorsed Tom at the same 
time. 





re 
No, GENTLE READER, THIS IS NOT THE PICKA- 
, NINNY AND THE TAR-BABY. IT IS A LITTLE NATIVE 
PITTSBURG BOY BUILDING A SNOW MAN. AN INVITATION TO HER WEDDING. 
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OPA cS 


Patria eer ee: 
Apter th = 


RECIPROCITY. 


HIS REASON 
The Pied Piper had just charmed all the 
children ‘nto the mountain. 
“So the fathers of the families can have a 


good time in the country,” he explained. 


Herewith there were some who suspected a 


put-up job. 






~~ 


i =" 


ioe 


a a 
wee 


SHE: 
THE BRUTE: Iti 
JAM HE EVER GOT INTO! 


THERE'S A FLY IN MY PRESERVES. 


WAGER IT’S THE WORST 

















— 
— 





<M AIP eee 


“| WONDER 


WHO 


WOULDN'T I LIKE TO GET JUST ONE CRACK AT HIM 
THIS VERY MINUTE!” 


INVENTED SCHOOL. GEE! 


BAD FISHING 
TiRED TRAVELLER (to barber): 
night in a sleeping-car doesn’t 
beauty, does it? 
3ARBER: I don’t know what you looked like 
when you started, but I guess you’re right. 


Spending the 
improve one’s 
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OBLIGING 


MRS. CHINNON: Tett Marte I WANT HER TO COME UP AND TAKE MY HAIR DOWN. 
ROSE (the new maid): Can’t I TAKE‘IT DOWN TO HER, MA’AM? 


HER DEFINITION BRANDS 
» Say, ma, what is light housekeeping?” — KNICKER: There are two kinds of fool 
It’s taking all your meals with your friends, BocKER: Those who can’t tell toadstools from 


my dear.” mushrooms and those who can’t tell the guide 


from a deer. 














7 
f 
—rsn y — pore — 
“ DAISY, HOW MANY TIMES MUST I TELL YOU Tse “ee 


NOT TO PUT PINS IN YOUR MOUTH?” “Go ’way! I AIN’T ’FRAID OF NO PORE WHITE 
‘“BUT THESE ARE SAFETY PINS, MOTHER.” TRASH! ‘SIDES, MY MAID’S NEXT DOOR!” 

















Conducted B BY LEB Cuttin S 


We women in this sparsely settled old country 
neighborhood have recently organized a club for 
both pleasure and improvement. ‘As we are all of 
Scotch descent we will study Scotland this year. 
Will you kindly give us your advice about an 
outline for study?—Mrs. A. C, 

What an interesting Seotch colony*you must 
have in G ! I do not wonder that your club 
has decided to make a study of Scotland this 
winter, und the Bazar will want to hear how 
your readings progress, and also if it may assist 
you in any way. You do not say whether or not 
vou have library facilities, and so I find it a 
little difficult to tell you what to do. However, 
I shall assume that no two or three Scots could 
be gathered together and there not be several 
volumes of Stevenson about, so I suggest for your 
first meeting that you read from his delightful 
essay on Edinburgh. I would read as much of it 
as time permitted, and I know nothing that will 
so quickly bring back to your minds the charm 
of the old city and the fine air of the Pentland 
hills as what Robert Louis Stevenson says. If 
there comes into your hands Laurence Hutton’s 
Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh you will have 
another delightful picture of the place. Again, 
if you decided to devote the year to reading Sir 
Walter Scott's Journal, you would all agree 
that you had had a wonderful winter. You might 
be tempted then to reread some of Scott’s novels, 
and with them use as a book of reference for the 
history Scotland in the “Story of the Nation” 
I am sending you by mail a few sug- 
the method of conducting the 





series. 
gestions as to 
meetings. 

Would you be good enough to suggest a course 
of private reading for a girl of twenty? I would 
want it to be instructive yet entertaining, as it 
is merely for pleasure that I wish to take it up. 
T have access to a well-stocked private library, 
but instead of picking out something here and 
there to read, I thought I should like to follow 
up a chronological course and ask yqu to help 
me I would like to confine myself to English 
literature.—F. H. 

It will be a pleasure to suggest a course of 
reading for you, and as your interest seems to 
lie in the direction of English literature you are 
very wise to devote your reading-hours to that 
delightful realm. Have you ever made a study 
of the women novelists in England of the nine- 
teenth century, beginning with Jane Austen, then 
the Brontés—Charlotte, Emily, and Anne—George 
Eliot, and Mrs. Humphry Ward? A study of 
these writers, the treatment of the novel as shown 
by their writings, how much they were influenced 
by the ages in which they lived, would prove a 
most interesting course of reading. Or, what of 
a course devoted to a study of the Lake poets, 
their homes and their haunts, with selected read- 

VOL. XLII.—d0O 





Or, a winter’s reading 
Brotherhood, and study 
carefully the work of Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Morris, and the others? This leads to a study of 
art as well, and that promises much pleasure. I 
offer you these choices, and when you have made 
your selection let me know. It would be well for 
me to suggest certain readings to be done in a 
definite time, and then you would write me of 
your impressions and what gave them to you. 
In that way I could follow you through your 
work. and give you outlines of study from time 
to time. 

We have a literary club in our town, and at 
present are studying the writings of William 
Dean Howells. We have no library, and it is 
sometimes hard to get material necessary for our 
papers. Will you please give us such help as you 
can and tell us where we can get information 
about his work? We are expecting many help- 
ful suggestions from the Home Study Department 
and are already enjoying it.—M. B. 

It is pleasant to hear that the Home Study 
Department has already been of help to you, and 
[ hope that that may be true many, many times. 
You certainly are working under difficulties in 
not having a good library at hand, for many 
articles in magazines which I would like to re- 
fer you to in your study of Mr. Howells are prob- 
ably inaccessible. However, the best way to study 
any author is to read and reread his works, and 
therein lies the pleasure for you in your winter’s 
work. When one has attained the distinction of 
being the dean of American hovelists, as Mr 
Howells has, many volumes represent the work of 
vears. The whole number of his writings in 
criticism, fiction, and verse is more than sixty. 
He was born in Ohio in 1837, educated for the 
most part in his father’s newspaper office and in 
others, and then became a writer for magazines. 
He has held editorial connection with The Nation, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Cosmopolitan, and for 
some tinie now with Harper’s MaGaziIne. He 
was at one time consul at Venice, and it is to 
that experience we owe the charming book of 
travel—Venctian Life. 

He is the great believer of character portrayal 
in a novel rather than plot. But read what he 
says in Criticism and Fiction on the art of the 
novelist. He more than any other writer depicts 
American life in its daily routine in the Middle 
West, New England, and New York. In his vol 
umes of criticism, the geniality of his personality, 
the humorous insight he has into the whims and 
fancies of others, make him the kindliest of 
critics. The following books will repay study: 
Novels—The Lady of the Aroostook; The Rise of 
Silas Lapham ; A Hazard of New Fortunes; T heir 
Silver Wedding Journey; and notably, his last 
book, Fennel and Rue. Criticism — Literary 


ings from their works? 
on the Pre-Raphaelite 
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Friends and Acquaintance; My Literary Pas- 
sions ; Criticism and Fiction. My advice to your 
club is to get possession of as many of the vol- 
umes as possible, and then give yourselves over 
to the pleasure of reading them and learn of Mr. 
Howells’s power, charm, and skill in that way 
rather than through the unsatisfactory channel 
of some one else’s appreciation. I shall hope to 
hear from your club again. 

I thought I would like to take up some course 
of study on the Bible, but have no very clear 
idea about it, and would greatly appreciate any 
suggestions you may be willing to make.—Mkrs. 
R. B. M. 

Your decision to devote your reading-time to 
a course of study on the Bible is one I am sure 
you will not regret. You ask for suggestions and 
I gladly make them. <A careful study of the 


women of the Bible you would find very in- 
structive. There is a volume of essays on just 
that subject, and the writers include Doctor 


Henry ven Dyke, the late Bishop Potter, Pro- 
R. G. Moulton, Doctor Newell Dwight 
Hillis, and other well-known authorities, and to 
read these essavs in connection with the accounts 
of the women as given in the Bible would be most 
interesting. In studying the different charac- 
ters, it would be helpful to have a notebook at 
hand and write in it your impressions of them. 
Make a comparison, for example, between the 
faithfulness of Ruth and Esther; and a book you 
would like to study in connection with this sub- 
ject is a volume prepared by William M. Taylor 
entitled Ruth the Gleaner and Esther the Queen. 
Possibly you would interested to make what 
is known as a “ Harmony of the Gospels.” I am 
sending vou by mail the scheme of work for such 
a study, and suggest that you have these books 


fessor 


be 


to assist you: The Four Gospels and Notes on 
the New Testament. The former is in two vol- 
umes, the latter in one, and the books are ar- 


ranged by Albert Barnes. I recommend that you 
make a study of the life of Christ as told by 
each of the writers of the Gospels and note the 
points on which they agree. Later you will wish 
to note the difference in the story. The Home 
Study Club will be glad to aid you in every way. 

Will you kindly tell me what I shall read of 
Milton’s, and what about him in preparation for 
his tercentenary?—O. 8. 8. 

The form in which you have asked your ques- 
tion shows me that you mean to make your study 
of Milton in the wisest way—that to know 
the man first through his writings and then to 
know what others have said of him. I would 
begin with the “Ode to the Nativity.” a poem 
of his student days at Cambridge, and follow 
this with the matchless “Comus.” “ Lycidas” 
and “ L’Allegro” and “Tl will each 
in their turn command you, and then before con- 
eluding with portions of the great epic * Para- 
dise Lost” and also * Paradise Regained,” devote 
much time and thought to the drama. “ Samson 
Agonistes,” which is rightly considered biograph- 
ical. But there was a period of twenty years 
when his literary .power found expression in 
prose, and the Areopagitica and Defence of the 
English People are the conspicuous examples of 
his work. He was the great literary advocate 
for Puritanism, and his supreme plea was made 


Is. 


Penseroso 
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when, in 1667, “ Paradise Lost” was published. 
Masson’s Life of Milton is the most complete, 


and every student should dip here and there 
into the six volumes, even if he or she does 
not read it from cover to cover. The book 


that will be companionable for you in your read- 


ing is the volume on Milton in the “ English 
Men of Letters” series, written by the Oxford 


scholar, Mark Pattison. You will be interested, 
too, in reading an article in the Atlantic Month 


ly, Vol. 85, p. 568, on the “ Milton Manuscripts 


at Trinity College, Cambridge,” and also another 
on “Milton and His Elm” which appeared in 


the same magazine, Vol. 90, p. 719. I commend 


a review of the history of the period, and 
Greene's Short History of the English People 
will’ be an excellent one for the purpose. Your 


selected readings from “ Paradise Lost ” may lead 
you to further study, and in any case it will be 


worth your while to read in the Independent, 
Vol. 54, p. 277, Paul E. More on the “True 
Theme of ‘ Paradise Lost.’” Certainly Macau 
lay’s essay on Milton will form part of your 


reading course, and if you mean to carry on an 
exhaustive study I suggest that you keep near 
at hand Corson’s Jntroduction to Milton. Had 
you sent me vour address, I would have been 
glad to reply bv letter. 

Our study club intends to devote the 
to a study of our foreian possessions, 
clude Cuba and the Panama Canal. Can 
you give list of books that will be 
{nd to whom should we 


winter 
VW f ti 
also 
mea of as 
10 ? to 
obtain any information issued by the government 


Where 


playground associations, manual training in the 


sistance us! write 


bureaus? can we get information about 
public schools. art in the schoolroom, child labor. 
and civil Illinois?—Mrs. J. C. M. 
What an interesting winter’s work your club 
means to do! . It is pleasant to know that a 
group of American women intend to make them 
informed in regard to our colonies and 
affairs of the day generally. I will suggest books 
relating to the different subjects you mention, 
and also the proper departments of the govern 
ment to apply to for certain reports. You speak 


in 


service 


selves 


of Cuba first. The following list of books the 
various members of your club will be glad to 


own: Real Conditions of Cuba To-day, by Stephen 


Bonsal: Cuba at a Glance, Anne O'Hagan and 
EK. B. Kaufman: The New-born Cuba, Franklin 
Matthews. Other books relating to our pos 
sessions are: New America in the Far East, 
R. T. Hill; Our Island Empire, Charles Morris; 
Porto Rico. William Dinwiddie: and The Future 
in America, by H. G. Wells. This last volume 
is most interesting as an Englishman’s appre- 
ciation of what ke saw in this country. In re- 
gard to securing information about the Panama 
Canal, I would write to the secretary of the 


Panama Canal Commission at Washington, D. C., 


and ask for the last reports, including in my 
request the report of the commission of which 


James B. Reynolds was the’ head and which has 
recently been submitted to the government. This 
relates to social conditions as well as construction 
and military affairs. I am sending you by mail 
a list of the proper sources from which you will 
be able to obtain the information you wish about 
the various public organizations you mention. 
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Miss E. M. N.—I am very glad to help you 
plan your winter wardrobe, and you have assisted 
me greatly by naming the amount you will spend 
and describing the clothes you have already on 
hand. The tweed suit which you say is four 
vears old and not in perfeet condition I would 
regard as a rainy-day suit. The blue broadcloth 
I would use for ordinary wear, and you are 
fortunate to have the blue silk waist to wear 
with it. Fifty dollars ($50) of the ninety dol- 
lars ($90) you mean to spend on new clothes I 
would devote to a cloth suit, and I would have 
it of light tan broadcloth, or Copenhagen blue, 
or an old-rose, or deeper red, just whichever is 
the most becoming. Any of these colors will be 
light enough, so that by having a dressy waist 
you will be able to use the gown for theatre or 
small whist-parties or any informal evening af- 
fair where pronounced evening dress is not re- 


quired. The dressy waist would better be of 
chiffon, the same color as the material, and 
trimmed with lace and some of the cloth. Eight 


dollars ($8) or ten dollars ($10) might be ex- 
pended on a hat, unless your * best summer hat ” 
you speak of will be suitable to wear with this 
gown, in which case I would get a less expensive 
hat for ordinary For an evening gown a 
silk muslin of some of the light shades would 
be very pretty. The material does not cost more 
than fifty (50) cents a yard, and, trimmed with 
flounces of the same material edged with lace, is 
serviceable for a dancing dress. You could make 
it quite elaborate by taking the lace waists you 
say you have which you mean to wear no longer, 
and, making lace medallhons out of them, em- 
broider them on to bretelles of the silk muslin. 
Or, embroider them on to a long stole similar 
to the one on page 242 of the March Bazar. 
Some of the muslins have a silk stripe in them 
and are a little dressier than the plain material. 
The dress will not cost above eight dollars ($8), 
and then you will be able to have a silk slip 
which you could also use with your white mus- 
lin. Or, if you prefer, you could buy a silk 
petticoat ready made to wear with these dresses, 
and tor the waist underslip match the petticoat 
in China silk and make by hand a corset-cover. 
The waist of your gown need not be tight-fitting, 
and if you mean to dance in this frock you will 
find this style much cooler. The rest of your 
money vou will then have for veils, extra shirt- 
waists, and such things 

Mrs. T. C.—Your questions are entirely legiti- 
mate, and it is a pleasure to answer them. A 


use, 


lady travelling alone frequently finds herself 
embarrassed when she arrives at a hotel unless 
she has sent werd beforehand that she desires 


a room. If there is not time to write for the 
room one may always send a telegram, and this 








treatment 


precaution will insure her courteous 
and consideration. It is not necessary for a 
lady to fee the head waiter unless she has been 
at a hotel for some time. In that case a suitable 
fee is two dollars. 

Mrs. S.—I am sending you by mail the address 
of a school where vou will be able to learn dress 
design and pattern-draughting. You should 
write at once for an application blank and also 
for the circular descriptive of the work. This 
school is always willing to aid its students in 
securing positions. In making your application 


state what it is you wish to do. whether you 
mean to equip yourself for a trade, and what 
vour work has been. You will find the work 
most interesting and well worth the earnest 


study it demands. 

Mrs. G. M. 8.—It is a pleasure to help you 
with a few suggestions in regard to winter suits 
for both you and your daughter. The pleated 
skirt for street costumes has apparently 
to stav. Efforts are made now and again by the 
tailors to this style, but for walking 
skirts nothing is so satisfactory. If your 
is to be a three piece suit, but two of the pieces, 
the skirt and waist. in one, and a long coat about 
half-way to the knees the third piece, I would 
advise a full cireular skirt either round length 
or demi-train, and the costume be used for call 
ing and general afternoon wear. If a simpler 
suit is desired I would have a pleated skirt, with 
large box pleat for the front breadth, and the 
skirt gored. Pleats that are scarcely more than 
tucks and are even all around the skirt give a 
appearance. Such a skirt measures not 
above four yards and a half around the bottom. 


come 


, 
change 


suit 


The coats are long. Short coats are seen, for 
the long coats are not universally becoming. 
But I would suggest a coat pointed in front, 


tight-fitting, and in length reaching more than 


half-way to the knees. Vests also are much in 
vogue. You ask about colors. Those most fre 
quently seen are navy blue, smoke, leather. 


bronze, and a dark old-rose. Small stripes either 
of a deeper shade or the same color of the ma 


terial are a marked feature of the new dress 
goods. Tweeds, chiffon cloths, and the light 
weight broadcloths are fayorite varieties. For 
vour daughter I would consider a herring-bone 
serge of blue trimmed with pipings of black 
satin and big black satin buttons. The _ skirt 
should be side-pleated, and the jacket a_box- 
coat, but in length extend to her knees. Prob 


ably white lace collars and cuffs will be becoming 


to her, and will make the suit a little more 
dressy when she desires to have it so. The 
beaver furs which you say she has will also 


look extremely well with the blue of the suit. 


Mrs. J. M. K.—There is no fixed rule in the 
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matter of hemstitching table-cloths and napkins, 
and either pattern cloths or the plain damask 
may be hemstitched. If you decide to hemstitch 
the cloth you speak of, the width of hem for the 
cloth should be two (2) inches finished, and for 
the napkins three-quarters (%) of an inch. If 
you use the convent hem, that should be less thnn 
a quarter (4%) of an inch when finished. From 
the description you give me of your linen, I 
would advise hemstitching if it didn’t interfere 
with the pattern. 

Miss G. P.—The simplest way to get the 
spawn to start a mushroom-bed is to apply to 
any of the best seed-houses. Many seedmen pub- 
lish in their catalogues mushroom spawn and 
the price of a brick. This, I believe, is usually 
about thirty or thirty-five (30 or 35) cents. I 
am sending you by mail the address of a firm 
who are spawn dealers, and you could place 
your order with them, but unless you mean to 
order a large amount the probability is they 


would refer you to some seed-house. 
Mrs. 8S. F. B.—Far greater liberty is allowed 


in the matter of mourning than formerly, and 
people who wear only black—I mean by that not 
crépe, but full taffeta, panama, or grenadine 
would lighten their mourning after the first six 
months by wearing white col'ars and cuffs, black 
braid or passementerie as trimming, and perhaps 
not use cloth at all, but bright black silk. In 
regard tu your question about a widow who has 
worn mourning three years, the length of time 
she wears her veil may be of her own choosing. 
Two years is the conventional time, but some 
widows prefer to always wear the veil and do 
so. You ask what lightening her mourning would 
consist of for the window you mention. I should 
say in ceasing to wear her crépe veil and using 
just the ordinary net face veil. In the case of 
the young woman whose husband objects to 
mourning, I should think she might wear simply 
black —taffetas with white collars and cuffs, 
white waists and white dresses in the house, 
voiles, surah, or silk—for six months or a year, 





and then grays and lavenders and black and 
white in both street and house gowns. I hope 


these answers will clear up the discussions you 
seem to have had in regard to this question of 
mourning. 

Mrs. H. R.—In a household with two servants 
it is frequently rather difficult to arrange the 
work to their satisfaction and yours. But the 
questions which you raise in regard to the di- 
vision of labor between the cook and the waitress 
have definite answers. You have arranged these 
questions so admirably I will reply to them in 
their order. 1. The waitress cuts both the bread 
and the cake. 2. The waitress prepares the 
salad-dressing, cuts the celery when it is to be 
used, and then washes the lettuce and makes it 
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ready and completes the salad. The cook pre- 
pares the meat, fish, or vegetables for the salad, 
and it is the duty of the waitress to take any of 
these ingredients and mix them with the dress- 
ing and prepare the salad for serving. If the 
cucumbers and tomatoes are to be used as a 
vegetable the cook prepares them. If as a salad, 
the waitress. 53. The waitress cuts the cheese 
and cares for it. She also attends to the jellies 
and canned sauces, getting them out and putting 
them away. But it is the duty of the cook to 
prepare all the fresh fruit, as cut-up peaches or 
iced melons or grapes. 4. The cook also attends 
to and looks over blueberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, and strawberries. 5. The waitress should 
break the boiled eggs in the cups when they are 
to be served American style. 6. As to the wait- 
ress going into the kitchen to bring cereals or 
biscuits or cakes while the cook is preparing an 
omelette or anything which requires close at- 
tention, that is a matter which the friendliness 
of the two maids would decide. If it came to a 
point of decision on the part of the mistress, I 
should say that the cook must pass everything 
through the pantry slide. 7. The waitress should 
bring in-and return to the ice-chest all the cream 
and milk to be used in the dining-room. The 
cook should attend to the milk used in the cook- 
ing. 8. The waitress sees to the vinegar, oil, 
catsup, olives, and pickles, and she also prepares 
the iced water and cracked ice whenever it may 
be needed. It is pleasant to hear that you have 
found The Expert Waitress such a valuable book. 
It certainly supplies a need of all housekeepers. 

Mrs. H.—With the little information I have 
in regard to what occasions the difference in size 
of your hips, it would be hazardous to suggest 
any exercises with a view to correcting the diffi- 
culty. For example, if there were anything the 
matter with the bone, certain exercises would be 
injurious. Does this difference in your hips 
make you lame? If the difference is growing 
more marked, I would advise you to consult a 
physician, who, knowing the conditions, could 
suggest suitable exercises. If not, I would re 
sort to the skill of a dressmaker, and have a 
small pad to wear with my dresses, which would 
be of a size to make the hips measure exactly 
the same. 

FAITHFUL READER.—The American School of 
Home Economics, Chicago, offers instruction in 
twelve subjects through correspondence. The 
courses are of a practical nature, prepared chiefly 
for home-makers. The text-books have been writ- 
ten, and the instruction is given by well-known 
teachers. The prices for the courses you can ob- 


tain by writing direct to the school, addressing 
M. Le Bosquet, Director of the American School 
of Home 
Chicago, 


Economics, 3325 Armour Avenue, 


Illinois. 
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No Headache 


or ‘* Tummyache” 


in Puddings made of 


Grape-Nuts 


Sweet, wholesome, highly nutritious 


and digestible. 


(See recipe on Grape-Nuts pkg., also in booklet) 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
s too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


TraveL CLun.—Since your club is a_ travel 
club, and since you have been reading about Italy 
this winter, why not have a purely Italian even- 
ing? Ask the guests to come dressed in simple 
dominos, with little masks. When they arrive 
have the rooms very dimly lighted, with only a 
few Japanese lanterns here and there. I hope 
that two or three of the number can play on the 
guitar or banjo and can sing. If so, have a 
group of them play and sing Neapolitan and 
Venetian boat songs. I want to have you get the 
atmosphere of Venice at night when the groups 
of singers are singing out on the lagoons—the 
floats lighted only with Japanese lanterns, and 
the audience lying in their gondolas listening in 
the darkness around. Some of the Italian boat 
songs are very fascinating and at the same time 
very simple. I hope that you can get them and 
can find some one to sing them for you. 

After this part of the programme have an 
Italian dance, if possible, while the dominos are 
still on, and still in the softened light. After the 
dance turn up the lights, dispense with the masks, 
and have a picture exhibition. No one can spend 
any. time in Italy without going to a picture 
exhibition. Have the titles of noted Italian paint- 
ings to be seen in the galleries there arranged on 
slips of paper—each one on a different slip—and 
distribute them with pencils and pieces of plain 
paper. Each one is to illustrate the title as 
nearly as she can, and the results are to be pinned 
on the wall for exhibition purposes and for guess- 
ing. Each one may have a little red note-book— 
supposedly a Baedeker—in which there are num- 
bers (one for each picture) and beside which 
she is to write the name of the picture; that is, 
her guess as to what she thinks the name of the 
picture is. Those making the largest number of 
correct guesses and also those making the best 
drawings according to vote should receive prizes. 
If there are all girls, Venetian beads will be very 
appropriate gifts. The beads need not, of course. 
be real Venetian beads, but any daintily colored 
beads will serve the purpose. In addition to titles 
of pictures you may have names of different well- 
known buildings in Italy—the Colosseum, for 
instance, and the Roman Forum. You may have 
also the names of different pieces of sculpture, or 
even some of the well-known events of Roman his- 
tory. Of course the drawings will not be- very 
good, but they will afford a great deal of amuse- 
ment both for those who make them and for those 
who see them and the entertainment has the 
charm of novelty. 

Serve the refreshments at small tables in a 
room lighted with Japanese lanterns, and have 








Neapolitan ice-cream, or a simple ice with fresh 
fruit syrup poured over it; dainty cakes and 
lemonade. These are characteristically Italian. 
You may add to it a little cold chicken and a 
green salad, if you prefer. 

Mrs. E. E. D.—For your German or Dutch 
luncheon consisting of two courses, have cold 
chicken. Lettuce salad served with stewed cher 
ries. With the salad serve Dutch cream cheese 
and crackers, and conclude your luncheon with 
Apfel-kiichen (apple cake) and coffee. Use blue 
dishes and have a large bunch of blue cornflowers 
in a brass bowl for the centre of the table. Have 
brass candlesticks with white candles, and little 
shades made of water-color paper with Dutch 
scenes painted in blue and white on them. 

A Wipow.—I quite understand that you still 
feel that you do not care to go into society, and 
yet do not wish to deprive your daughter of the 
pleasure. In the matter of cards, it will be 
correct for her to leave your card with its black 
border, although her own will not have the mark 
of mourning. That is a more suitable arrange- 
ment than for her name to be on your card, 
since she is no longer wearing black, while 
you are, 

Mrs. E. R. B.—The invitation for your dance 
should read as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Buchanan 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. S——’s company 
on Wednesday evening, November the fourth, 
at nine o'clock 
Dancing. 

WeppING AccepraNnces.—An informal invita 
tion to a wedding, worded as you have quoted, 
should be answered in the same spirit. The fol- 
lowing would be correct: 

“My DEAR Mrs. ’ 

“My husband and I take great pleasure in 





, accepting your kind invitation to the wedding 


of your daughter.” 

If you wish to decline the invitation you 
should say: 

“My pbEAR Mrs. ’ 

“My husband and I regret very deeply that 
we cannot accept your kind invitation to the 
marriage of your daughter.” 

A formal acceptance should be worded in ex- 
actly the same way as the invitation is worded. 
For instance, like this: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Workman accept with pleasure 
the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. — to the wed 
ding of their daughter Josephine, Thursday, No- 





vember the twelfth, nineteen hundred and eight, 


at St. Thomas's Church.” 
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Who Likes JELL-0? 


The Children.—Do you re- 
member the dreadful disappointment 
it used to be in the old days at home 
when mother brought on for dessert 
some baked apples or pie-plant pie, or 
something else that was ‘‘common’’, 
and you wanted shortcake or pudding? 

Now the little folks want 


JELL- 


Every child loves Jell-O, 
which is so delicious and 
\. refreshing, so full of nutri- 
: ment, so pure and 
. j We wholesome, so economical and 

. ‘ so easily prepared, that there 
is no reason why the little tots or 
anybody else should be disappointed 
in dessert. 
The whole family like it just as well as the youngest member. 


A Jell-O dessert costs ten cents and can be made in a minute. 
It sounds almost too good to be true, but it isn’t. 

All grocers sell it in seven flavors. 

Illustrated Recipe Book free on request. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LE ROY, N. Y. 
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Woopen Wepiinc.—For your wooden wedding 
decorate the rooms with datfodils and shavings. 
Light your house with candles only, and have 
wooden candlesticks if you can get enough of 
them for the purpose. For entertainment have 
the gentlemen dress clothes-pin dolls, supplying 
cach one with the required material. The ladies 
can whittle different pieces of doll furniture for 
the dolls. Can you not have some one come in 
and give a clog dance in wooden shoes? 

Have a supply of moist kindergarten clay and 
distribute subjects to each pair of guests for 
sculpture. Supply them with a pair of wooden 
paddles, such as are used for making butter bal’s, 
and wooden toothpicks. The subjects may be 
historical or pure fiction. They may be taken 
from the titles of bocks, from ihe names of pic- 
tures, or from the pieces of old and new sculp- 
ture. The sculptors must not touch the clay 
with their fingers, but must do everything with 
the wooden paddles and toothpicks. 


Serve the refreshments in wooden bowls and 
upon wooden plates, with paper napkins. Have 
chicken patties; pickle sandwiches; endive sal- 


ad; ices and little cakes; coffee and punch. If 
you do not wish to have the refreshments quite 
so elaborate, you can omit the salad. The invi- 
tations may be sent out either on bireh bark 
or on little pieces of wood. You can get envel- 
opes made of paper imitating birch bark to en- 
close them. 

Miss B.—When vou attended your friend’s “ at 
home ” it was really the same as a call. Conse- 
quently I do not think vou need feel that you 
have ignored her call. It was perfectly right 
.for you and your mother and father to leave 
cards at that time. 

If vou know Mrs. R very well it would 
be courteous to write a short note of congratu- 
lations after receiving her wedding announce- 
ment. After doing that you can call when she 
comes to the country in the summer. If you do 
both of these things, or even nothing until you 





call in the summer, I think that you will have 
fulfilled all your obligations toward her. If you 


do send ecards this would not be objectionable, 
only it seems to me unnecessary. since you do 
not live where you can call upon her. It will be 
necessary to send those to Mrs. R and those 
to Miss A in separate envelopes. One of 
vours, one of your mother’s, and two of your 
father’s should go to each. However, unless you 
write the little note of congratulations, I should 











advise you to wait and call upon Mrs. R in 
the summer. 
MrranpaA B.—You do not say whether your 


party is to be in the afternoon or in the evening, 
or how many there are to be invited, and of 
what age. I will plan an evening party for 
voung people about twenty vears old. If this is 
not right I will be glad to plan another for you 
if you will write again and give me more details. 

In your Southern climate vou can have a lawn 
party probably. I hope that vou are to have 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


it in the evening so that you can decorate the 
lawn with Japanese lanterns. Begin the enter- 
tainment with a cobweb wound in and out among 
the trees, which the guests must untangle. At 


the end of each string have a flower. Let there 
be two of each kind of flower, and let this de- 


cide the partners for a Virginia reel which you 
can dance on the grass or on a hard walk to th« 


piano played inside or to a violin. After this 
have a few round dances. 

Have the refreshments served from a_ table 
or tables out on the lawn informally. A _ few 


of your friends can pass things. Have numerous 
kinds of sandwiches—pickle, caviar, cheese, let 
tuce, ete.; chicken salad or chicken in 
aspie jelly; olives, salted nuts; ices, cakes, and 


eold 


fruit punch. The punch should be served from 
a bowl or a small tab!e by itself. If the guests 
danee they will want a great deal of it. After 


the refreshments, if there is a piano in the house 
have some one play snatches of familiar airs in 
unfamiliar time, and make the guests give the 
names of the airs. After this have a little more 
dancing, and end the evening with college songs 
sung out in the dark either by all or by a picked 
few. 

Mrs. FE. R. H.—It is a matter of choice wheth 
er you accept invitations to weddings, evening 
or afternoon receptions, and musicales unless 
“R. S. V. P.” is on the invitation. As a usual] 
thing, for formal receptions acceptances or re 
grets are not sent. One’s personal card is sent. 
as a regret, to arrive the day of the reception. 


If it is in the nature of an “at home” it is 
not necessary to call on the hostess after it: 
attendance at the “at home” is a eall in it 
self. This is true in large cities. In small 


places it is a little more courteous to call after 
a large reception. 

Hats are worn at receptions where evening 
dress is not worn. At private receptions evening 
dress is appropriate, and consequently hats are 
not worn. At clubs and hotels it is usually 
not appropriate to wear evening dress at din 
ners, and consequently hats are worn. When it 
is to be a reception held in a private room eve 
ning dress is worn at hotels and clubs also. It 
is a matter of choice whether one should wear 
an afternoon gown with a coat which one must 
remove at an afternoon reception, or a hand 
some suit. One is worn as much as the other. 
Hats are worn at luncheons either at home or 
at a club. If the invitation is to a musicale, and 
says from three to five, it is more courteous to 
arrive promptly at three, so that the musie will 
not be interrupted. 

In receiving a card for a reception of a pri- 
vate club, to be held at the home of one of the 
members, but not at the home of the friend who 
has sent you the card, it is not necessary to take 
a eard for your friend: but it is necessary to 
leave one for the hostess. You can then ex- 
press your thanks personally to vour friend and 
eall upon her afterwards. 
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When this label appears on the end of a 
mattress, you KNOW it is an Ostermoor. 


When it does NOT appear, you KNOW 
equally well that it is not the genuine. 








Don’t trust to your judgment | mark above. It appears in plain sight 
alone; not even an expert can tell on the end of every genuine mattress. 
much about a mattress by the It’s there for your protection. When 

s/ looks. A poor mattress may to | you sce that trade-mark, you can know 
B/ all appearances seem like a good you re getting the best mattress made— 
one; look like one. buy without worry. 


The sure and only safe way to | Unless that trade-mark is there, 
choose a mattress is to be guided by | you are taking chances. 
the guarantee of the Ostermoor trade- | There is no other mattress like the 
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; S$ of an Optermoor deal. 
» er or y express, 
- prepaid, when no 
¢ Mattress 15 @ dealer can supply. 

. 

A An Ostermoor never needs renovating. Just an occasional sun-and-air bath 
™ will keep it always pure and clean—there’s no wear-out to it. 
y The Ostermoor Mattress is nof stuffed, nof packed; but du/f up, sheet upon sheet. 
4 Thus, an Ostermoor can never mat or pack, never get lumpy or hard, like a 

4 hair mattress, but will remain luxuriously elastic, supremely comfortable and 

4 restful for a life-time. Testimonials covering 30 years’ use, will be found in 





Our 144-Page Book and Samples Sent Free 


Our book, ‘The Test of Time,’’ is a mighty interesting 
4 = story about beds of all the ages, about mattresses, and about 
sleep. It tells you how to get a good night’s rest. It’s free— 
a postal brings it. 

Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a month—then, 
if jor any reason you're dissatisfied, we'll return every 
penny of your money. 

There’s an Ostermoor Dealer in most places—the livest 
merchant in town. If you'll write us, we'll tell you where 
to buy. But don’t take chances with other mattresses— 

make sure you're getting the genuine Ostermoor—the 
trademark label is our guarantee. Mattress shipped by 
express prepaid same day your check is received by us 
if the dealer has none in stock. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
153 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency; Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Moatreal 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is 


possible, writing only on oue side of the paper, and invariably accompanying cach letter with a plan. 
Subscribers sending self-address=d, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by ma 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 











make their letters as systematic and concise as 
Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 


advisable that inquirers 


trom the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 


it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of description. 


Mrs. L. D. C.—You do not tell me whether 
you intend to change all your papers or simply 
some of them, but since you ask for a color 
scheme [ will give you one for the entire floor. 

In the living-room, which I should judge is not 
very light, have a self-toned buff paper with 
golden-brown furnishings. Stain the woodwork 
in this room—in fact, in all the rooms—a walnut 
brown. It is very difficult to get an artistic ef- 
feet with pine woodwork which has been left 
the natural color. The walnut furniture will 
harmonize much better with the dark woodwork. 
It will be well for you to arrange your furni- 
ture so that all the walnut will be in. one room 
or in two rooms, and the light oak by itself 
in another room. Upholster your furniture in 
this room, with the buff paper, with brown linen 
velours. 

In the two parlors have a fawn paper. This 
will be better, I think, than the red paper. With 
both red paper and red furnishings there is dan- 
ger of having too much red. Have the same 
color scheme in the hall that I have suggested 
for the living-room. I should do away with all 
green in the furnishings. It does not seem to 
harmonize with the things you have or with the 
papers I have suggested. Red and green seldom 
go together; it is: wise to keep them out of the 
same room. Since you have so much red it will 
be easier for you to do away with the green than 
with that. I am sure your gray and old-rose 
Axminster carpet will harmonize with the paper 


I have suggested for the double parlors. Instead 
of green and white chintz on your rosewood 


couch, have dull red velours, velvet, or brocatelle. 
It will be better to have your green wicker chair 
stained or painted brown, unless you can use it 
upstairs. Since the red plush on your furniture 
is wearing out, I would suggest that you have 
a dull red linen velours in the two parlors, and 
a dark brown velours in the living-room. 

[ am afraid you have too many kinds of frames 
on your pictures. The dark oak frames are, of 
course, best for your rooms. The photographs 
should have dark frames, harmonizing with the 
brown in the photographs, and the etchings and 
engravings should have very narrow black or 
dark-brown frames with white mats. Oil-paint- 
ings must, of course, have gold frames, but the 
gold should be dull instead of bright yellow. 

In the parlors have inner curtains of dull red 
brocatelle or silk, and curtains next the glass of 
éeru net. like that used in the living-room. 
Since your white lace curtains are worn out, now 
is the time to change them to the new écru net 


instead of getting more white lace. Try to get 





The plans need not be well drawn 
a different shade for your brass lamp. Either 
have a dull red silk shade made of material 
similar to that used for the curtains, or get an 
amber glass shade. Do not have any shades on 
the candles in the eandlesticks on the mantel. 
If | can help you more in detail about this 
color scheme later on, I will be glad to do so. 
O_p ManoGcaANy.—Your  serving-table sounds 
very attractive. Its very simplicity is its chief 
attraction, and [ am sure its ancestry will make 
it all the more valuable. I still feel that you 
will find it very difficult to dispose of that or 
any of the other interesting pieces of old ma- 


hogany you have without having photographs 
taken, so that people at a distance will know 


just what they are. Many are looking for just 
such treasures, but experience has taught them 
that if they cannot see the piece of furniture 
they must at least see a picture of it. I will 
give your name to some decorators, and to some 
of the Bazar’s correspondents as well, who are 


in search of mahogany, but would advise you 
to have photographs. Why not have some 


simple, inexpensive little blue prints made for 
that purpose. If you will send me a complete 
list of what you have I will it on. One 
subscriber istasking for a card-table about three 
feet square, with a leaf that turns up against 
the wall. 

It an old tradition that green papers 
tain arsenic and are, consequently, not healthy. 
It is the very cheap green papers, with a crude 
tone, that contain the arsenic, how- 


pass 


con- 


18 


grass-green 


ever. Green papers have been used in bedrooms 
for years—that is, the better ones, without do- 
ing any harm. 

[am glad that my suggestions for furnish- 
ing have turned out so well, and that you are 
pleased with them. 

CurtTains.—It will be perfectly harmonious 


to have either tan or éeru shades throughout your 
house. The shade hangs usually between the 
net glass curtain and the colored curtain—that 
both the shade and the net curtain are in 
serted between the casements, while the colored 
curtains hang from a pole attached to the outside 


18, 


easement toward the room. The écru net cur 
tains will go very well with the old-blue walls 
and with white woodwork, unless the éeru is 
too deep a tone. If you have a colored curtain 
let it be blue and éeru or tan instead of one 
eolor, and this will break the line between the 
white woodwork and the éern net. 

The net curtains should be shirred over a 


small brass rod, and the colored curtains should 


hane from a one-ineh bra S pol 
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Stanlaws 


Copyright, Armour & Company, 1908 


“Sweet Sixteen” 


BAZAR 


Fisher 


This is the title of a beautiful Art 
Calendar for 1909, issued by Armour ©& Company. Five famous artists 
offer in this their best work. Do you want one of these calendars? 


Here are the five drawings. The one in the center is 
by Penrhyn Stanlaws. It serves as part of the cover de- 
sign. It isdone in pastel. You should see it inthe color. 

The one to the left is by Christy in colored chalk— 
one of the daintiest effects ever produced by this 
well-known artist. 

The one tothe right 1s by Harrison Fisher in colored 
crayon—one of his best—typical of his ability. 


How to Get 


Simply send us four cents in stamps (to cover cost 
of mailing) and one of the metal inspection seals from 
the to aa pail of Armour'’s“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard, 
placed there by the Government, to insure you pure 
leaf lard. Send to Armour & Company, Dept. 14, 
Chicago. Then we'll mail the calendar immediately— 
or we will send the calendar prepaid for 25c in stamps. 


Art Plate Offer 


We have a few of these calendar drawings, 11x17 
inches, printed on heavy paper with calendar dates, 
advertising and all printing eliminated. They are 
ideal for ) aoe or portfolio. The price of these 
plates is 25c each, or $1 for the five. Express prepaid. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We want you to know which lard gives the best 
cooking results. 

That’s why we offer the calendar free. 

Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is by far the 
best lard. More economical, too. 

One need use but two-thirds as much of it. 
is essential, else the food is too rich. 

Leaf lard is made from that dainty bit of flaky fat 
that surrounds the hog’s kidneys. 

There isn’t enough of this fat in all the hogs in the 
country to supply one-tenth of the people with leaf lard, 


ARMOUR« 


That 


The other two are by C. Allan Gilbert and Henry 
Hutt; also in colors—Gilbert’s in pastel — Hutt's 
in wash. 

It is hard to choose among these drawings But 
you don’t have to choose. The calendar gives you 
them all. And each looks like an original. The size 
of the calendar is 10x15 inches. 

There is no gaudy advertising to disfigure it. 


the Calendar 


So all the choice lard goes to those who insist on it, 

We make Leaf Lard in a kettle as some of our 
mothers made it back on the farm. But we use 
open-jacketed kettles, and we employ infinite skill, so 
our lard has a flavor that all other lards lack. 

It is better to cook with leaf lard than with butter, 
for it doesn’t cook as dry. ' 


MArmours 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


You don't know what flavor you can get in your 
cooking until you have used this lard. So be sure io 
get Armour’s“ Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard. See that 
the /abe/ says * Armour's ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard” — 
not somebody else’s “ Leaf Brand” or “Pure Lard,” 
for neither zs “Leaf Lard.” You can be sure that 
Armour's is Leaf Lard, for the law forbids mis 
branding. 

Try Armour’s“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard once. You'll 
never go back to the common, 

Get a pail of your grocer today and send us the 
metal Government inspection seal for the calendar 


>» COMPANY 
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HOUSEHOLD 
Mrs. L. A. ).—The description of your rooms 
is a little contused. I find it impossible to make 
a plan of them, making them face and connect, 
as you say. I will give you a color scheme of 
the rooms based on the exposure you give, but 
I cannot tell how they lie in relation to each 
other, so that the harmony may not be perfect 

between connecting rooms. 


In the living-room, facing north and south, 
have dark brown woodwork and a light brown 
paper harmonizing with the woodwork. It 


should be plain or self-toned. This will not fade 
as badly as the green. In fact, if the paper is 


of good quality it should last indefinitely. One 
of the silk-fibre papers would be lovely. Have 
éern curtains next the glass and brown linen 
about two shades darker than the paper inside 
next the room. Both sets of curtains should 
hang straight. Get a soft linen for the curtains, 
one that will hang gracefully. Brown crafts- 


man’s canvas will be just the thing for the por- 
titres. It costs one dollar and a quarter a yard 
and is fifty inches wide. There are some beau- 
tiful shades of brown in it. Have a dark brown 
rug, with smaller rugs in soft Oriental colors. 
If the floor is not hard wood either paint it dark 
brown cr cover it with brown cotton filling or 
canvas. A good material for this purpose is 
ordinary deck canvas. It comes in a beatiful 
shade of brown. You can get the white also, and 
either stain or paint it any color you like. It 
can be washed like a board floor. 

Have fumed oak furniture in this 
gether with some brown wicker chairs. In the 
brown wicker chairs and on the couch have pil- 
lows covered with printed linen in browns and 
dull autumn reds. Have dull red or brown bricks 
in the fireplace. 

In the dining room with the northeast ex- 
posure have a creamy yellow paper or a pongee 
color with dull purplish-red furnishings. Have 
a dull red rug, dull red linen inner curtains, and 
mahogany or fumed oak furniture. The wood- 
work should be a warm dark brown. 

In the bedroom with the windows toward the 
north and south and bird’s-eye maple furniture, 
have a light gray-blue paper, blue and yellow 
chintz curtains, and dark blue cotton rug, with 
dashes of brown in them. 

Mrs. L. E. J.—I cannot give you detailed di- 
rections about painting the outside. of the house 
without knowing more about the construction; 
but since you say it is Colonial, why not paint 
it white with green blinds? Nothing is prettier 
for a Coionial house. 

[ conclude that the interior woodwork will be 
ivory white. Let us do all the rooms in nastur- 
tium shades—-vellow and green in the hall, yel- 
low and brown in the parlor, brown and dull 
red in the dining-room, and green and brown 
in the sitting-room. , 

To go more into detail, an old-gold self-toned 
paper, green rugs, and green stair carpet in the 
hall; the same paper in the parlor with a dark 


room, to- 
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greenish-brown rug, brown raw silk inner cur- 
tains and cream net next the glass, brown or 


brown and green upholstery and mahogany fur 
niture; a darker brown paper, also self-toned, in 
the dining room, inner curtains and upholstery 
of printed linen in browns and dull reds, and ma 
hogany or fumed oak furniture. The rug should 
combine the colors of the curtains. In the sit- 
ting-room, opening out of this room, there should 


be a self-toned green paper, with brown ‘and 
green printed linen inner curtains and up 


holstery, and a dark green rug. The furnitur 
should be the same as in the dining-room. 

If the woodwork can be stained a dark brown 
the effect will be even more rich and harmonious 
than the white. 

In the room over the dining-room upstairs, 
with the northern exposure, have a_ pongee-col- 
ored paper, plain or self-toned. With it have lin- 
en or cretonne curtains with an écru ground and 
a lavender figure. Have fumed oak furniture in 
the lighter shapes, dark brown rugs, some brown 
wicker chairs with purple cushions, and an écru 
linen bedspread with a large monogram embroid- 
ered in the centre. 

In the northeast room over the parlor have a 
light gray paper with old-fashioned chintz cur- 
tains in gray and rose. Have mahogany or white 
enamel furniture and green and gray rugs. 

In the room over the sitting-room have a light 
old-blue paper, écru linen curtains with an old- 
blue figure, blue and éeru rugs, fumed oak or 
mahogany or bird’s-eye maple furniture, and an 
écru linen spread like that in the lavender room. 
In the gray and rose room have a white dimity 
spread. 

VircintA.—If you remove your inside blinds 
you should have simple Holland shades to take 
the place of them, and possibly a soft net cur 
tain next the glass. The mantel in your parlor 
should be very simple, and should match the 
style and finish of the other woodwork in the 
room. Paint your house a soft light gray, and 
have dark green trimmings and roof. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Have a tan paper with a 
self-toned figure in your sitting-room, with cream 
curtains of fish net. These should hang straight 
from a small brass rod to the sill. The fur 
nishings in this room should be in red to har 
monize with the red conch and the red and tan 
carpet. In the bedroom opening out of this 
room have a paper with a white or éeru_ back- 
ground and a small red figure. The curtains 
should be white muslin draped at the middle.- 

In the northeast bedroom have a paper with 
a cream background and a small yellow flower 
or a self-toned satin stripe in plain yellow. In 
the bedroom upstairs have a light gray-blue 
paper that will harmonize with the woodwork 
and furnishings of blue and white. In the den 
have a green paper and brown and green fm 
nishings. Use your green and brown portiéres 
up here if they do not harmonize with the colors 
downstairs. 
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(3 Chill Fall Nights 
% Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are chilly 


and damp, the room in which you sit should be warm 
and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. Touch a 
match to the wick—turn it up as far as it will go. 
You can’t turn it too high, he Smokeless Device 
prevents. Heats a large room in a few minutes 
and can be carried easily from one room to another. 
Handsomely finished in Nickel or Japan. Burns 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 






y is the best lamp for all- 
The Ra oO Lamp round household pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—sat- 
istactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 


If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 
our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Nore —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 


postage stamps, postal note, or check 


illustrated in this design. 

of its lines gives an unusually girlish effect, 
and the manner of trimming lends itself to many 
variations in effect and in coloring. 


A DAINTY evening dress for a young girl is 


The style is suitable for 
several materials, such as 
muslin, silk, erépe de Chine, 
chiffon, or a silk voile. 

The trimming may be lace, 
bands of darned filet net, or 
medallions placed at inter- 
vals on the overskirt, with 
edgings of ribbon, bias silk, 
or narrow velvet. The last, 
though, is apt to give a 


heavy look to an evening 
gown. 
Overskirts will be very 


much worn, especially on the 
dresses of thin material. 
The home 


difficulty to the task, when a 
well-cut pattern may be 
secured; and mothers need 
not dread the necessity of 
new gowns for their daugh- 
ters, when they may be 
guided in both choice and 
expense by following a care- 
fully-thought-out design. 

For $18.00 this dress, re- 
quiring sixteen yards of 
twenty-four-inch-wide ma- 
terial, may be made of 
a.soft silk in the pale shade 
of pink which is most 
fashionable for evening wear. 
A very good quality of silk 
may be purchased for 60 
cents a yard. The eleven 
yards of five - inch - wide 
lace for trimming can be had 
at 35 cents a yard. 

Add to this the cost of 
sash ribbon, three and one- 
half yards, ten inches wide, 
at 75° cents a yard, and 
seven and a half yards of 
two-inch-wide satin rib- 
bon for edging at 15 cents a 
yard, with a yard of chiffon 
for the tucked sleeves and 
front, and you will find your 
total well within the $18.00. 
Allowing a few cents for a 


dressmaker need , 
not fear them as an added 


The simplicity 


instead of 





EVENING GOWN. 


AN ECONOMICAL 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 710 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure 
Price, 35 cents 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


Remittances must be made in form of 


cheap muslin lining, you will still be within the 
limit which we have suggested. 

Should you choose, instead of silk, a mousseline 
de soie or chiffon, thirty-six inches wide, twelve 
sixteen 


yards will be. required, but 
this would be at least $1.00 
a yard, and make an addi- 
tional cost of $2.40. 

A pretty design for some 
variety would be to bind 
the edges of the overskirt 
with folds of cloth of gold 
or silver, finishing the cor 
ners of the sleeves and over 
skirt with heavy gold or sil 
ver tassels. In this case the 
lace would not be required, 
as the effect is more striking 
without. 

Should the gold be used, a 
vest and short, tight sleeves 
of lace are very pretty. 

If the lace is real (and 
nearly every one has a few 
pieces of real lace, which 
ean always be put together 
with good results), the dress 
will be all the handsomer. 

This same design lends it- 
self very well to a simple 
and inexpensive muslin. A 
quality that would be worth 
the trimming may be had at 
25 cents a yard. Thirty-six 
inches wide, it would come to 
$12.11. This would be $3.00 
for the muslin and $9.11 for 
the trimming, including 50 
eents for the net or chiffon 
for front and sleeves. 

From all these suggestions 
it should not be difficult for 
a girl to choose one style 
which would be both becom- 
ing and within her means. 
And should she be anxious 
to simplify the making, a 
pattern cut exactly to her 
measurements may be had 
for a trifling additional ex- 
pense, though the regular 
patterns will be found most 
satisfactory. The touches of 
black shown on the model 
gown are a favorite feature 
of this winter’s styles; a 
soft satin is used as a rule. 
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‘“‘I Thought Our Dresses Were Ruined”’ 


“A very dear friend of mine was antes the day with me, and I awkwardly upset a big inkstand and spilled 
lav rie 


the ink on her skirt and mine. I could e cr 


sd, but she was so nice about it and said, ‘Don’t worry, it isn’t a new 


skirt anyway, and now I am going to dye it a navy blue with Diamond Dyes.’ I said I would color mine, too, so the 
next day we had a Diamond Dye party, and both colored our skirts. Mine I dyed black, and really, after it was all 


over, we were both glad it all happened. 


The skirts after they were pressed looked so nice and solike new. I shall 
never forget how Diamond Dyes got us out of our trouble.” 


—Isabel Mc Dermott, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Diamond Dyes Solve Dressing Problems 


Every woman who has any pride wants to dress well, and dressing well is always a hard problem. ~ 
Look over the clothes that you are wearing or those you haven’t worn for some time. You will be 
sure to find some waists, or a skirt, or a dress, not worn out, just old-looking, spotted, faded, or a little 


out of style. 


**Making over” an old dress and changing the color to a fresh, new shade with the help of Diamond 
Dyes gives all the variety of something new that could not look a bit prettier. A woman dislikes to 


wear “last year’s things’’ and there’s no need to. 
clothes. You can dye waists, skirts 


Diamond Dyes do magical things with last year’s 


dresses, without ripping, or you can rip and choose a new color and 


make over. ‘There are ribbons and laces and trimmings that can be made bright and new again with 


Diamond Dyes. 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and always give 
yereees resulis. You must be sure that you get the real Diamond 

yyes and the Aind of Diamond Dyes adapted tothearticle you 
intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators whe make only one 
kind of dye, claim that their imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton 
(‘all fabrics”) equally well. This elaim is false, beeause no dye that 
will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, can be 
used as successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. 
For this reason we moke two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond 
Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, 
Linen or Mixed Goods, but are especially adapted for Wool, Silk, 
or other animal fibres,which take up the dye quickly. 


Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye slowly. 


“Mixed Goods,” also known as “Union Goods, ‘are made chiefly 
of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For this reason 
our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made for these 
goods. 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free.—Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name 
and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the new Diamond Dye Annual, a copy 
of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON 


CcO., BURLINGTON, VT. 





At all Reliable Dealers—Insist Upon the Genuine 
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A SMART RECEPTION SKIRT AND COAT 


HE skirt with high belt and panelled front 
T and back is one’ of the best models for 
this winter’s cloth suits. The sides are in 
circular form, and there is no fulness round 
the top of the skirt at all. The belt or girdle 
part is fitted to the figure and the sides are 
so cut that while they fit smoothly over the 
hips sufficient fulness is allowed around the feet. 
Such a skirt should have no lining and only 
such a drop-skirt as those illustrated as de- 
signed for the Directoire gowns.  Soft-finish 
cloth, silk, or velvet is the only kind suitable 
for these skirts, as a wiry material would not 
hang gracefully. 
The long Empire type of coat with its tiny 
short waistcoat is a decided novelty. It is made 
with a semi-fitted and rather loose back, and 





EMPIRE RECEPTION COAT, NO. 720. 


, Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents 


« Wt 


YMan 





rHE SKIRT WITHOUT THE COAT, NO. 720. 


Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist measur 


Price, 25 cents 


a loose three-quarter-length sleeve. A big square 
collar goes across the back in sailor shape and 
may be of plain material or braided. Some of 
these long coats are braided all over the cloth. 
One of these was shown on page 927 of the 
October Bazar. A pattern for the braiding may 
be obtained if desired. 

These coats are what are called semi-tailored 
ones. They are soft in finish, not having the 
usual padding and canvas stiffening of the tai- 
lored coat. 

The blouse illustrated is a simple crépe de 
Chine or chiffon one, with lace trimming. It 
may be made of any color toning with the skirt 
and with embroidery on the lace to match the 
material of the suit. It may be made by any 
blouse pattern, with sleeve No. 717. 
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Good Things for Christmas 


from our Year B Write to-day for a copy 
It will help you in your Christmas selections and save you money 
250 pages of illustrations of the newest and best things i in Gold, Silver 


and Leather. Many exclusive designs. Our business is the largest of 
its kind in the United States. :: 33 83 :: Founded in 1867 


| 87116 Hat Pin Holder, 43 : 
in. high sterling silver de- 
posit with gold finish on 9504* Arrow Pin 2.75 7646* 


fine white chin. f 
1.75 SOLID 14K GOLD Pendant 
WELRY 


baroque 


















211* 
Sterling 
initial .25 




















pearl 


The rt bom of the new 2.00 
designs are shown in 
the 40 pages of our 
Year Book devoted to 
this department. 


9493* Bar Pin, 15 baroque pearls 6.00 



















55 
14k Solid Gold Brooch 
enameled, with genuine diamond 
3 pearls mecentre 13.50 

5.75 . 







2109 Cheese Knife, sterling 
silver, 54 inches long 1.00 






10533 Drinking Cup, 
silver deposit onglass, 4222* Sterling silver Veil Pin, finest enamel in colors 1.25 
in black. leather case, 
height 2$ in. 1.25 








10520 Playing 
Cards with 
cribbag e 















19671 

Almond 

Dish. sterling 

silver, glass bot 

tom, diam. 3 in 
1 









the Dressing Table. \ \ 
Our stock is one of 


88501 Fruit Knife, length 7 in. sterling handle, saw back blade .75 








88550 Stand for glasses (19761 without hao- 
dies) pierced sterling silver, diameter 3 in 
glass bottom, used on hard wood tables 1.00 












Heart Coin Box 
with chain 
for wrist 


Tllustration 
one haif scale 
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nei Sterling Silver Stand holdsa 
4201* Handy Pin like 4272 .75 4272* Sterling silver Veil or Belt Pin, red enamel stripes 1.25 dozen emery boards 1.35 A 
Many new pins in finest enamel work in our Year Book. 









new and useful article for the 
toilet tabie. ' 
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3729* Veil Pin, sterling silver 90 


Send for one or more of these articles 
Articles with a % are shown actual size. 

We send all Packages PREPAID and Guarantee Safe 

Delivery. Anything failing to please may be a 

for exchange or refund, as purchaser may prefer. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Gold and Silversmiths 
206 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 













Year Book 
is filled | 
with 
novelties. 










Sterling silver ‘Bon Bon 
Spoon, length 5% in 
very heavy, monogram 
pierced in bow! 4,00 
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THE NEW DIRECTOIRE UNDERGARMENTS 


specially fitted underwear is’ necessary 

under the closely fitting gowns of the pres- 
ent day, there is still another word to say on 
the subject. The Directoire gowns that are now 
the fashion are a modification of the first ex- 
treme models and are much more artistic and 
less conspicuous. The new underwear for these 
was illustrated in the October Bazar. We now 
give the patterns for these garments. 

The long slip is for use under evening and 
house gowns. It closes at the back and has not 
a gather anywhere. It must be made to fit 
over the corsets with which it is to be worn. 
It is fatal to the fit of a gown or such a slip 
as this to make a decided change in your corsets. 
The slip should be made of soft-finish material 
and have only a band of something a little 
heavier or a scant ruffle around the foot. 

The short skirt is made with a bias binding 
at the top, a smooth fit over the hips, and pleats 
to supply what fulness is needed at the back. 
One seant soft flounce is all that is used. These 


M: H as the fact has been emphasized that 























DIRECTOIRE SLIP, NO. 721: PEIrTICOAT, NO. 722; 
AND BLOOMERS, NO. 723. 
, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist measure 


Price 15 cents each 





EMPIRE NEGLIGEE, NO. 724. 


‘ 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price 15 cents 


skirts are worn under the walking dresses and 
reception gowns, even those which lie on the 
ground at the sides and back. 

The silk bloomers are another necessary part 
of a complete outfit. They will be worn in 
place of underskirts and are so smoothly fitted 
that not a wrinkle shows. 

The Empire negligée, No. 724, is a most un 
usual pattern and very pretty for a breakfast 
jacket. The sleeves and body are made in one, 
tucked over the shoulders to give fulness. The 
front view of this jacket was shown on page 
963 of the October BAZAR. It has the same effect 
of tucks on the shoulders and all the way down 
the front to the high belt-line, making a soft 
pretty fulness. The sleeve has a trimming of 
bands and edge of lace, and the same bands and 
edge are used all around the jacket. The front 
opens in pointed neck shape, but it may have a 
little shield of lace to hook across if a high neck 
effect is preferred. Soft silks, crépe de Chine, 
mull, and challie are the materials used for these 
negligées. For something warmer, for a_ bed 
jacket, for instance, silk may be used with a flat 
untucked lining of soft white flannel or cashmere 
or nuns’ veiling. A lining of pink, blue, pale 


green, mauve or yellow gives a charming tinge 


of color seen through a thin white Japanese 


silk. 
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‘ “Solid OK gold scarf pins $1 each. 


‘a 


Lae! 


. Pearl” ~ ny a 
fold filled seart pins 25c"each. Premed Pearl 


Solid 1 packet 
Monogrant@ 2 


all f 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. _ 


The illustrations above are actual size. our regular catalog stock at our regular prices. The quality is guar- 
anteed to be asrepreseated. We refund your money if for any reason you are not satisfied with our goods. 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY. 

_ Our prices are the lowest: Because we sel! for cash, and we buy for cash—it's an important factor in 
price making; Because we suffer no losses from unpaid accounts; Because we sell you ‘direct from workshop’ — 
we eliminate the profits of the jobber and the retailer; Because you pay the cost of manufacturing plus 
one modest profit. 

You should buy of us. Because we offer a selection larger than that of the 
metropolitan stores his gives the out of town buyer an equal advantage with 
those living in the largest cities. You should buy of us: Because we take 
all the risk, we guarantee safe delivery and we guarantee to please 
you orto return yourmoney; Because our money-back plan isa 
guarantee that you must be satisfied; Because thirteen years 
of unquestioned integrity is the best possible guarantee of 
honest values and fair treatment. 

e want a trial order. We want an opportunity 
to prove the high quality of ourgoods. Just send us 20c = 
in stamps for one of the handy pins illustrated above— 
put the number on the margin under your name and addrees. 
If you can duplicate the pin for less than 35c., orif you do not 
believe that you have received unusual value, just tell us so and 
we'll return your money 

e are reliable. For thirteen years we have been selling 
goods by mail We have satisfied thousands of customers in every 
state and territory. Fortwelve years we were located in Salem, Mags. 
and during the past year we have been located in Providence R.I. We 
refer you to our present bankers in Providence and also in Salem: The 
Phenix National Bank, Providence. R I . the Mechanies National Bank, 
Providence, R. I.. and the Mereantile National Bank, Salem, Mass. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 8i2 Broad Street, 
Providence, R. I. 
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NEW IRISH CROCHET LACE DESIGNS 


HE weman who has learned by experience’ starched as stiffly as desired, and over it falls 
ea the value of Irish lace as an effective trim- the outer or turn-down ecollar of lace. Under 

ming and an ever-serviceable accessory to the lace is worn a silk stock, with the little 
a dainty toilette needs no advice on the subject. Irish lace bow pinned on at the front. 

The BAZAR has arranged to 
have this and the other laces 
illustrated made to order as re 
quired for the benefit of women 
who are not in touch with the 
shops where such things are sold 
and who do not know how to 
make them themselves. We ean- 
not supply instructions for mak 
ing these. The designs are 
original with the maker, who 
crochets them to order. 

The lace insertion is most 
effective when used on lingerie 
gowns and blouses. This and 
the medallions as_ illustrated 
may be used as the sole deco- 
ration or combined with em- 
broidery on an otherwise sim- 
ple blouse, and the richest ef- 
fect is produced. The woman 
who cannot, or thinks she can- 
not, make her own waists may 
buy a tucked batiste one ready 
IRISH CROCHET LACE COLLAR AND BOW. NO. 298. made, and set in, perhaps, three 

Price. $3.50 of these medallions with a 
point of each turned toward 





She has discovered that her 
Irish laces are practically in- 
destructible, because they are 
made by hand of good, strong, 
well-woven thread; that they 
wash beautifully and easily. 
The collar and bow illustra- 
ted will add a very pretty fin- 
ish to a silk or wool shirtwaist 
for autumn and winter. The 
collar is made of linen, to be Price 65 cents a yard 





NARROW IRISIL LACE INSERTION. NO. 259. 


the neck. Around these, or around only the 
centre one, she can baste a band of the inser 
tion, hem all neatly and closely in place, cut 
away the tucking underneath, and she has a 
very beautiful blouse. Shoulder seams may be 
joined, and the collar set on with insertion. 

Such a waist is much richer than one adorned 
with quantities of cheap lace, which looks shabby 
after two or three launderings. 

In the July, August, and September issues of 
the BAZAR other designs in Irish lace were illus- 
trated. Several patterns of insertion were shown. 
and small round medallions, as well as bows. 

To wash the Irish lace not much rubbing is 
needed. A few minutes’ soaking in soap-suds, 
and a little patting and rubbing with the hands. 
will usually bring it out as clean and as fresh as 
new. For this reason it 1s useful as a dress ac 
cessory to the college girl, the woman who-boards, 
or to any other woman to whom the cost of 
laundry work is a burden. 

The collar must be made, of course, to fit in 
IRISH LACE MEDALLION NO. 260. length the neck of the woman who is to wear it, 

Price, 40 cents each so in ordering the size should be mentioned. 
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Petticoats 
No article of wearing apparel has ever claimed such a warm spot in 
the hearts of well-dressed women as Heatherbloom Petticoats. 
Heatherbloom has emancipated the wearers of silk petticoats, for it looks 
like silk, feels like silk, has all the swish of silk, wears three times as long 
and costs but a third as much. Where a woman formerly owned but one 
of silk she can now own five of this marvelous fabric that will outsilk silk. 
All the leading stores are showing the smart new Heatherbloom styles 
in all colors, stripes, plaids and silk-embroidered designs. Elaborateness 
of workmanship determines the price—$2 to $8. 














waistband of 
every petticoat 


This silk label 
appears in the 

















Heatherbloom by the yard 40c, and every yard guaranteed. 


Displaces silk for linings and drop skirts. Lining coun- 
ters everywhere; 150 shades. 
One Quality only. Heatherbloom on every yard 


(Hydegrade ) 


The Most Popular of Linings 


lf a fabric is wanted for a garment 
lining, a petticoat, a house or dressing 
own, household draperies, founda- 
ions, pillow covers, or in fact any 
lining use, ask for “‘Hydegrade”’ and 
you will be shown the most compre- 
hensive line of high-quality fabrics 
ever sold under one trade-mark 
name. A weave, a weight, a color, 
for every want. Ask fo see the new 
satin weaves in extra light weight. 
15c to 45c a yard and 
every yard guaranteed. 


One hundred shades—36 inches wide. 
Look for Hydegrade on the selvage. 


Send for series of souvenir postals, free. 































A. G. HYDE & SONS, sere) 

New York—Chicago. j/}° fie 

Makers of _ : vA 
Hydegrade Fabrics ~ PY, 
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Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail. 


Mothers’ Dept., Hakrer’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


QvuESTION: [ am having a very hard time 
with my baby; she has had several foods, but 
none of them agrees with her. I am now giving 
her milk and oatmeal gruel, but she throws off 
curds, and I do not know how to dextrinize 
gruels. The proportions are seventeen ounces 
of top milk, fifteen ounces of gruel, and lime- 
water added to each bottle. No sugar of milk, 
as it turns the stools green unless the milk is 
scalded, and I hate to do that, as she is very 
costive. She takes four ounces every two and a 
half hours during the day and one bottle at 


night. I feed her soup occasionally, but it does 
not stay on her stomach. She is very fond of 
dry bread. By advising me you will greatly 


oblige A ConSTANT READER OF THE “ BAZAR.” 
ANSWER: I think one reason you have had 
such a hard time with the baby is that you have 
tried too many foods in her short life. It is 
never well to experiment with patent foods with 
so young a baby. Considering her age and con- 
dition, the trouble now is, probably, that the 
food is too strong and too rich in cream. The 
fact that she vomits is fair proof of this, and 
I think it is the cream which causes the green 


stools rather than the milk sugar. A baby of 
her age should never have soups or bread. I 
would suggest making her food as_ follows: 
Pour the milk from the bottle into a clean 


pitcher, and stir it a little so as to mix the 
cream with the rest of the milk: of this take 
ten ounces, add to it twenty ounces of barley 
gruel, one teaspoonful of granulated sugar, and 
a small pinch of salt; put this into seven bottles 
of four ounces each. Feed the baby every three 
hours during the day, and two bottles at night. 
I would not use the lime-water, as it is more or 
less constipating. If, with this formula, the 
baby still vomits I would then dextrinize the 
gruel. I will send you the directions for dex- 
trinizing the gruels if you wish. 

QuesTION: | have just been reading your 
article in Harrer’s BAzar for February, 1907. 
You say one should not worry if the child does 


not gain in weight. My little niece, who 
weighed ten pounds at birth, at five months 
weighs but eleven’ and one-half pounds; she 


seems perfectly well. She has never had any- 
thing but breast food. Ought we to feed her 
artificial food? —M. G. W. 

ANSWER: In the article you mention I did not 
intend to imply that it was not necessary for a 
baby to gain, for a child who does not gain cer- 
tainly cannot be expected to live and thrive. If 
you will read the article again I think you will 
find that it states something to this effect: Not 


Address 


to worry if the child ceases to gain for a week 
or two; so many little things may occur to re 
tard weight, such as teething, change of food, or 
some slight temporary disorder, any of which 
will cause the weight to remain stationary for a 
short time. A gain of only one and one-half 
pounds in five months is surely not enough, and 
the two most plausible causes to account for this 
are, (1) a mistake in the birth weight, as it is 
rather unusual for a. baby to weigh ten pounds at 


birth (especially a girl baby); (2) a lack of 
sufficient nourishment; a partial diet of cow's 


milk, modified, should be tried at once. I would 
be pleased to send you a diet sheet for bottle- 
fed babies for the first year if you will send me 
a stamped addressed envelope. 
QuEsTION: [ would like to ask 
questions: 1. What is necessary for a 
first wardrube—a spring baby. 2. Is it 
pensive to buy the layette already made or make 
it yourself? 3. What should a tiny baby sleep 
in—a crib or a bassinette? Thank you in ad 
vance for your advice-—A CONSTANT READER. 
ANSWER: 1. A layette of moderate size for a 
spring baby should consist of six dresses, length 
30 inches: six shirts, ribbed, light in weight, 
silk and wool mixed, or silk; six bands, ribbed, 
and same in weight and material as the shirts; 


few 


baby’s 


you a4 


less e€x- 


six pairs of stockings; six pairs of bootees; four 
white petticoats; four flannel petticoats two 
inches shorter than the dresses; three flannel 


strips worn as bands for the first three weeks; 


four nightgowns; four merino or flannel house 
sacques; one coat, fairly light in weight; one 


cap; six dozen diapers of steckinette or cotton 
birdseye; one or two blankets or afghans. 

-2. A layette can be bought ready made as cheap 
or expensive as tlhe mother’s purse will allow, 
but if the mother will make the baby clothes her- 
self she can have them much finer and daintier 
than she could buy ready made for twice the sum 
the material will cost her. 

3. Bassinettes are very comfortable for a baby 
the first few weeks of life. If expense is an item 
[ would suggest a good crib in the beginning. 
one that would last the child at least three or 
four years. 

QUESTION: When can I stop my baby’s night 
feeding? She is fire months old now and is fed 
twice at night.—A YounG MOTHER. 

ANSWER: The baby can do without one of her 
night feedings now and be much better for it. 
She should have one night feeding about ten 
o’clock every night, not later, until she is ten 
or twelve months old. After that she will not 
need it. 
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IN the the Orient, where richness, luxury | ~ 
and elegance are demanded of 
everything worn by woman, Rough 
Silks have been for centuries the 
most highly favored dress matenial. 


ECAUSE of their peculiar beauty, 
the Rough Silks of the East have 
been extensively worn for the past 
few seasons by fashionable Europe 


and Amenca. This Fall they are 
more popular than ever before. 


Queen of All Rough Silks is 


LAaZOsSsa@ 

















Szle 
and it is plainly the best value to be obtained 
in this popular weave. Its rough individuality 
and high satiny sheen make it more than 


usually adaptable to the fashion requirements 


of the well-dressed woman. 








La Tossa Silk comes 27 inches wide, 
$1.25 ayard. The selvage is marked 
“La Tossa, a Suskana Silk.” This 


is your guarantee of the genuine. 


Write today for our new booklet 
on Suskana Silks. It wiil furnish 
you with a full line of samples and 
give you a great many valuable 
hints regarding the texture of silk 
and how to know and buy the 
best quality silks at a given price. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 


24 West 17th Street, New York City 
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By Jane 
Calhoun 





Saturday, October 31 


Wednesday, October 21 Monday, October 26 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREA KFAST 
Baked apples and cream. Cereal and cream. Fruit. 
romato omelette; hashed potatoes ; Bacon and fried apples; toast ; Smoked salmon, creamed; creamed 
Graham muffins; coffee. coffee. potatoes: muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes with cheese sauce; Milk toast with grated cheese: tea. Stuffed baked red peppers; cream 
pickles ; tea. Fruit and cake ed sweet-potatoes: tea 
Grapes. DINNER Lady-fingers and whipped cream 
DINNER Chicken and rice soup , DINNER 
Cream of Lima-bean soup Lamb pot-pie; string-beans; pota Scalloped whitefish: baked toma 
Veal cutlet, breaded: mashed toes. toes ; potatoes 
sweet-potatoes; corn fritters. Apple pie: cheese. Lettuce salad 
Deep plum tart. Coffee. Peach shortcake and cream 
Coffee. Coffee 
7 " . . >? A . ee ~~ 
Thursday, October 22 Tuesday, October 27 Sunday, November 1 
( ‘eves & nd aren m — — BREAKFAST 
; 2 . ears. Cereal and cream 
Clam a: ees toast ; Corn fritters: muffins: coffee Scrambled eggs and peppers; 
ieee LUNCHEON toasted triscuit: coffee. 
y “ NCHEON 7 Baked stuffed tomatoes; chipped DINNER 
eal souff yp pe ante er bis- J potatoes; tea. Cream of watercress soup. 
Stewed ‘ap les Baked apples and cream. Fried chicken: creamed corn: 
abeln 4 ES . DIsNER sweet-potatoes 
Stewed chicken: rice -balls: Cream of lettuce soup. Frozen caramel pudding. 
Stewed chicken: rice balls; Meat pie (lamb): scalloped toma- Coffee. 
; spinach. lee toes ; sweet-potatoes. SUPPER 
sattpes — salad. Grapes and peaches. Fricasseed oysters in chafing-dish ; 
. Coles g Coffee. biscuits: coffee. 
ie J : Fruit and cake. 
Friday, October 23 Wednesday, October 28 
BREAKFAST enneee Monday, November 2 
. BREAKFAST » 4 
Creamed eggs; fried sweet-pota- Cereal BREAKFAST 
—_ ~— ae coffee. Baked eggs in cream; fruit Baked apples and cream 
_ stat a “a muffins; coffee. Bacon in baked potatoes: toast 
Fried colege; Sanus potatoes ; LUNCHEON coffee. 
: Macaroni and tomatoes; tea LUNCHEON 
oo poem Grapes. Hashed chicken in green peppers 
pepe DINNER tea. 
DINNER 


Onion soup. Vegetable soun. 


baked tomatoes ; Reef strips, stewed in Cream of chicken soup 


casserole 
Iiaked veal cutlet: string-beans 


Broiled bluefish : 
a with tomato: baked potatoes; 
Coffee. I aie 2 aon creamed baked sweet-potatoes 
: Chocolate blanc-mange. jelly. 
Saturday, October 24 Coffee. Orange pudding. 
BREAKFAST Coffee 
Fruit. Thursday, October 29 
Fried eggplant; hashed brown po- Tuesda Norember 3 
tatoes : pop-overs ; coffee. BREAKFAST , : cis a ha ws 
LUNCHEON Cott ann Arteaga = a 
Creamed bluefish ; chopped pota- odfish surprise ; cream toast: + — : , 
toes: tea. coffee. Fried eggplant; buttered toast 
Baked pears. = LUNCHEON stripe : coffee 
DINNER Fried oysters : sandwiches : pickles. LUNCHEON 
~— 2 ‘aa > 2 > ig "o oP, > >a ’ P » " 
Hamburg steak with minced vege- Baked pe ars and cookies Veal ——— Ww i enero sauce 
tables; farina croquettes ; spiced DINNES in Sh. 2 
apples Beef soup (stew). Baked apples stuffed with figs 
‘ . ‘ s 2 > -ae ° la. . = ° own 
tice and raisin pudding. saked liver: rice croquettes ; : eats ¢ ee = 
Coffee. Lima beans. Flank steak: minced carrots; po 
7 Caramel! custards. tato puff: spiced pears 
Sunday, Optober 25 Coffee. Celery salad. 
BREAKFAST Peach pie. 
Fruit. Friday, October 30 Coffee 
l’arsley omelette; cream toast; BREAKFAST 
coffee. Cereal and cream Wednesday, Norember 4 
ne Pa eye) re LUNCHEQN BREAKFAS' 
we bained corn : Deviled sardines on toast : chopped Steak hash, browned: muffins: 
” aed - brown potatoes; tea. coffee 
ae eee salad. Stuffed cucumber salad: cream LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
“7 C free : cheese and crackers. Cream of clam soup ia cups. 
— DINNER Fried oysters, sauce tartare 
SUPPER Stuffed baked whitefish: cucumber Lamb chops; sweet-potato cro 
Creamed chicken and green purée: mashed potatoes quettes ; creamed mushrooms: 
peppers: sandwiches: coffee Lettuce and tomato salad tea. — 
Lettuce and hard-boiled eggs with Bread and orange marmalade Cauliflower salad in red-pepper 
’ mayonnaise. pudding shells 
Coffee. Peach ice-cream ; cakes 


Sliced peaches and cream ; cake. 
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Rinner’s Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO SEASONS, OR WE 
WILL RE-LINE THE GARMENT FREE OF CHARGE 


An Actual Occurrence 


About thirty years ago, a prospective buyer of SATINS, who had never 
before used SKINNER’S SATINS, came to the New York store of 
the WILLIAM SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

After our salesman had secured his order, he became curious to know why 
he came to us for SATINS, and asked him the question. The buyer's reply 
was: “ This is the first time I ever came to New York to buy goods. I have 
bought a number of bills, and each dealer in showing me SATINS told 
me they were ‘as good as SKINNER’S.’” 

No doubt these dealers believed that when they said their SATINS were 
as good as the best (SKINNER’S) it would help to effect a sale, but the 
customer reasoned otherwise. “If,” he said, “these people all tell me that their 
SATINS are as good as SKINNER'’S, why don’t I buy SKINNER’S 2” 

He did—and is still a customer. 

This happened many, many years ago- 


To-day 
Millions know why they prefer Skinner’s Satins 


When buying Skinner’s Satin, be sure that “SKINNER’S SATIN” is 
woven in every inch of the selvage, otherwise the goods are not genuine. 
“A Story of Silks and Satins” 


If your dealer does not handle Skiriner’s Satin, write us for samples. We will also send 
you a handsome booklet, “ A Story of Silks and Satins.” Address Dept. K, 107-109 
Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


fy 


c 


‘S SATIN SKINNERS SATIN 
NI4S NILVS SYINN IM 






IL YSS.YINNINS NiILVS S.YIN 





SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNERSSATIN SKINNER 


NILVS S.YINNIWS 


Boston 
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MENUS FOR A MONTH 





DINNER Tuesday, November 10 DINNER 
Lamb stew in casserole: creamed : . Clear soup 
cabbage ; potatoes. — on po mufins: Roast beef; baked — tomatoes ; 
: c > > { » 
Lettuce and French dressing. , a . = , baked sweet-potatoes. 
Deep apple pie and cream Orange marmalade. Vanilla ice cream chocolate sauce 
Coffee. oaeevmren Coffee. 
LUNCHEON SUPPER 
Thursday, November 5 Macaroni wee ye ; pickles; Scallops creamed in chafing-dish ; 
BREAKFAST . ain , sandwiches ; coffee. 
° Stewed apples. Cake seen fruit. Preserved cherries and cake. 
Plain omelette with cream sauce; », ee ie , . 
: vordly seef stew (from Monday) with , —. oe 
browned potatoes ; muffins ; coffee. tomatoes: stuffed and baked Monday, November 16 
: LUNCHEON squash ; potatoes. : BREAKFAST 
Minced lamb on toast rounds: Lettuce and French dressing. Eggs baked in cream sauce: rolls: 
baked cabbage ; tea. Apricot tartlets. coffee. 
Deep apple pie (from Wednesday). Coffee. Currant bread. 
DINNER d LUNCHEON 
Corned beef with horseradish Wednesday, November 11 Creamed cabbage baked with 
sauce; boiled potatoes ; : cheese; sandwiches; tea. 
baked squash. BREAKFAST Cake. 
Lettuce and celery salad. Boiled eggs; toast: coffee. DINNER 
udding. Rice cakes and syrup. Tomato soup. 
LUNCHEON lot roast of beef (from Sunday) ; 
baked sweet pota stewed celery; macaroni. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee, 


Lemon p 
Coffee, 
Cream toast; 
toes; tea. 
cream 


cookies and 
Tuesday, November 17 


Friday, November 6 
BREAKFAST Fresh ginger 
Cereal and cream. cheese. 
Codfish croquettes; lattice pota- DINNER (COMPANY) 
toes ; pop-overs; coffee. Grapefruit. BREAKFAST 
LUNCHBON Cream of oyster soup. Fruit. 
Daked beans, sauce tartare in Roast of mutton, currant jelly: Frizzled dried beef: corn muffins: 
green peppers; tea. pease; browned potatoes. coffee. 
Peach jam and sugar cookies. Lettuce, watercress, and chicory LUNCHEON 
DINNER salad ; cheese and wafers. Minced beef on toast: pickles; tea. 
Cream of onion soup. Frozen fig pudding ; cakes. l'resh apple sauce and gingerbread. 
Broiled fish: mashed potatoes; Coffee. DINNER 
Lima beans. = , Oyster soup. 
Cocoanut pudding. Thursday, November 12 Shoulder of veal, sealed: squash ; 
Coffee. BREAKFAST potatoes. 
' e Cereal and cream. Banana fritters. 
Saturday, November 7 Codfish cakes: buttered toast: Coffee. 
tREAKFAST : . 
oe me Wednesday, November 18 
Broiled bacon; poached = eggs; Minced clams on toast; rolls; BREAKFAST 
muffins ; coffee. tea. ; Boiled rice and cream. 
LUNCHEON Stewed prunes and cake. Poached eggs: potato cakes; 
Sliced cold corned beef; baked DINNER muffins; coffee. 
potatoes; tea. Clam soup. LUNCHEON 
Baked pears. Sliced mutton, reheated ; sweet-po Baked beans and tomato sauce; 
DINNER tato puff; stewed tomatoes biscuits. 
Potato soup. Baked clear tapioca and fruit Chocolate and cookies 
Veal chops: baked onions; sweet pudding. DINNER 
potatoes. Coffee. Veal (from Tuesday) and toma- 
Prune pudding. toes in casserole; macaroni and 
Coffee. Friday, November 13 cheese. 
aa eent ames Orange salad. 
' . —_ BREAKFAST 
Sunday, November 8 wr ous: (op Pumpkin pie. 
BREAKFAST Watiles and syrup. Coffee. 
Baked apples and cream. LUNCHEON b : 
Corned-beef hash; corn. bread; Stuffed sweet-potatoes: spiced Thursday, November 19 
coffee. pears; biscuits; tea RREAK FAST 
DINNER Baked apples and cream Creamed codfish; lattice potatoes ; 
Baked fresh ham, apple sauce; DINNER pop-overs ; coffee. 
mashed sweet-potatoes ; Cream of onion soup. Doughnuts. 
creamed cauliflower. Rolled cod with oyster sauce; LUNCHEON 
salad. potatoes; string-beans Macaroni croquettes (from Wednes 
Lemon ple. day), cream sauce; rolls; tea. 
Wafers and coffee jelly. 
DINNER 


cus- 
Coffee. 
Cream of potato soup. 
quar- 


and egg 
stewed apple 


Celery 
with orange 


Srow pudding 
tard. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER Saturday, November 1 
Creamed oysters in chafing-dish : iam Pork chops; 
sandwiches ; coffee. BREAKFAST ; ; ters; potatoes. 
Jellied apples and cream; cake. aa Py on ees; Rice pudding with preserved 
; hashe ==" muffins ginger. 
p am, “ c e. 
Monday, November LUNCHEON offee 
: BREAKFAST Creamed codfish (from Friday) Friday. November 20 
Cereal and dates with cream. baked in small dishes: toast: pd a siatetege 
Salt mackerel baked in white tea. , BREAKFAST 
sauce: chopped potatoes; Stewed pears. Farina and cream. 
toast ; coffee. DINNER Oysters on toast; corn bread; 
iced h ieee an 2 aan Barley soup (mutton bone) a. . 
Slicec am: baked creamed c¢ r ana ¢ s: UD ) 
flower ; tea. a ‘tha. fone — Baked beans and Boston brown 
Ginger pear and wafers. Piss my 7 bread: tea. 
a Sm restumes .-~-M pudding. Baked apples stuffed with chop- 
Pot roast of beef; minced carrots; raisins. 
mashed potato: Sune tovember 15 i DINNER 
(Stewed) coleey and pimento watey, B _— Halibut steaks; potatoes; creamed 
salad. BREAKFAST beans. 
Hot, gingerbread and whipped Cereal and chopped figs with Celery salad. 
cream. cream. Apple pie and melted cheese 
Smelts; buttered toast; coffee Coffee. 


Coffee. 
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crisp and 
ae p ert _ ol 
that’s why quality 


counts in 


))OROTHY,))AIN 


BBONS 


(for Hair Bows and Sashes only) 





stand up and keep their freshness—no matter how 
often they are tied. The knots never slip, because 
SASH SET they are held by the natural “cling” of pure silk 
ribbon guaranteed by the famous mark— 





warp 

the recognized standard of ribbon perfection. 

There is true economy in Dororuy Dainty Ribbons, 
because they last so much longer than the ordinary 
kind, which crinkle and crack after one or two wearings. 
Dorotuy Dainty Ribbons are a/ways fascinatingly “ pert,” 
smartly stylish. For all ages of ribbon wearing they 
charmingly fulfill their purposes of beauty and service. 


At Your Dealer’s 
Single hair bows in dainty envelopes joc. up- 
wards; or in the popular Hair Bow Sets and 
Sash Sets at from $1.75 up. 





SINGLE HAIR BOWS 












BOOK 
FREE 


Describing and picturing 
all the fashionable ribbon 
textures. Also a little hand- 


book of information concerning SAMPLE RIBBON 


the use and care of hair yee 
‘ree if you send your dealer’s . 
a o, . ag If your dealer does not sell Dorothy Dainty 


Ribbons, send us his name with 32c., and we 
will mail you immediately a beautiful taffeta hair 
bow (any color) 334 inches wide and 40 inches 
long. This is a sample offer, and only one ribbon 
will be sent to an address. 






SMITH & KAUFMANN 7 ‘* 2erctl 


Dainty —her 


574 Broadway picture is on 
New York every package. 
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THE 


RECIPES FOR 


Chop fine a cup of veal or any 
cold meat, preferably putting it through the 
meat-chopper; add a small cup of white sauce 
made with a_ tablespoonful of butter rubbed 
smooth with as much flour and a cup of hot 
milk; season with salt, pepper, a little minced 
onion, and add the beaten volks of three eggs; 


Leal souffle ? 


cook five minutes; cool, fold in the beaten whites 
of the eggs, and bake in a deep buttered dish 


for forty-five minutes in a hot oven; serve im- 
mediately. 

Pear compote——Pare, but do not cut, small 
pears and leave the stems on; as they are peeled 
drop into ice-water to keep white. Boil two small 
cups of sugar with half a-cup of water till the 
sugar is dissolved; skim well; put in the pears, 
‘and cook afew at a time till they are trans- 
parent; boil down the syrup till it will thread, 
and arrange the pears on a flat dish in a pyra- 


mid; pour the syrup over very slowly, so the 
pears will become coated with it; serve very 
cold with or without whipped cream around 
them. 

Wilk toast and cheese-—Make some rich milk 


toast, and spread out on a flat dish; cover with 
a thick laver of grated cheese, and put in the 
oven till the cheese melts and browns. 

Frozen caramel pudding.—Melt a cup of sugar 
till it browns and becomes like syrup; pour in 
slowly a pint of rich milk; cool; add the beaten 
volks of three while the custard is_ hot 
enough to epok them: strain, flavor, and freeze. 

Nnow pudding with orange custard.—Squeeze 
two oranges and grate the rind of one; add a 
small cup of sugar, a pint of water, a table- 


sls 
eggs 


spoonful of gelatine dissolved in a little cold 
water: strain, and add the beaten whites of 
three eggs. .«Pour into a mould, and stir oe- 


casionally till it is set. Heat a cup of milk, 
add the beaten yolks of the eggs and the juice 
of an orange, with half a cup of sugar; cook till 
smooth; cool, and turn around the pudding after 
it is turned out on a flat dish. 

Jellied apples and cream.—Peel some large 
apples and core them; put a pint of water over 
to boil, with a large cup of sugar; put in the 
apples, and cook till they are transparent, but 
do not let them break. Arrange these in a deep 
dish: measure the syrup, and to a pint add a 
heaping dessertspoon of gelatine dissolved in-a 


little cold water; strain, and when cool pour a 
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little at a time over the apples till they are 
covered with the jelly. Turn out and invert, so 
they wiil be right side up on a glass dish; sur- 
reund with whipped cream. 

Mackerel in white sauce——Soak the mackerel 
all night, with the salty side down; drain, pour 
hot water over. and pour off twice; make a cup 


ot rich white sauce; put the fish into a pan, 
cover -with the sauce, and set in the oven; let 
it bake till the sauce is largely absorbed. Cover 


with chopped parsley. 

Hot gingerbread and whipped cream.—Make a 
soft gingerbread, adding a little spice to the 
recipe and a few raisins. Bake in a biscuit-tin; 
when cool, but fresh, cover with a thick layer of 
cream and serve as a pudding. 

Stuffed baked squash.—-Cut a large Hubbard 
squash into halves, and bake in a hot oven till the 
pulp is soft enough to remove with a spoon. 
Scrape it out; mix with a large cup of bread 
crumbs and plenty of salt and pepper; add a 
small cup of cream, heap the shell lightly. dot 
with butter, and brown; serve in the half-shell. 

Frozen fig pudding.—Chop fine a pound of figs, 
and wet with half a cup of cream or milk; freeze 
a quart of plain ice-cream, and when the figs 
have the cream and the ice-cream is 
nearly hard foid them in. 

Tapioca and fruit pudding.—Soak a small cup 
of instantaneous tapioca till it is transparent: 
put in a pinch of salt, a small cup of sugar, and 
pour over a cupful of fresh or canned fruit in 
a baking-dish: bake till the whole is done; “serve 
hot or cool with cream. 

Varshmallow pudding.—Split a half-pound of 
marshmallows: make a quart of lemon jelly; put 
a laver of the mallows into a deep dish, and add 
a very little jelly, only enough to wet the bot- 
tom of the layer; set on ice, and when firm add 
other lavers and more jelly till the mould is 
full; do not put the eandies close together in 
make circles far 


absorbed 


any layer, but rather apart. 
When set, turn out and serve with cream. 
Chocolate bread pudding.—To a cup of soft 


bread crumbs add a large cup of milk; heat, add 
two squares of grated chocolate, a small cup of 
sugar, and the beaten yolks of two eggs; bake 
in a pan of water, and serve with a hard sauce. 

Orange salad.—Peel large seedless oranges and 
slice thick: lay the pieces on lettuce and pour 
French dressing over all. 





CULINARY 


Caramel cake.—Two cups sugar. 1 cup milk, 3 
cups flour, with which are sifted 3 teaspoonfuls 
baking-powder, half-cup. butter, 4 eggs. Cream 
butter and sugar, add the beaten yolks of the eggs, 
the milk, and the flour, and last of all the whites 
of the eggs. Just before turning into the pans*you 
may add a cup of walnut kernels cut into pieces. 
dredging them first with flour. Bake in a loaf 
or in layers. For the filling, if you bake it in 
layers, boil a pound of coffee sugar, a cup of 
cream, and a heaping tablespoonful of sugar to- 


gether without stirring, until a little of it forms 
into a ball when dropped in cold water. At the 
last stir up from the bottom a little to keep from 
scorching. Take from the fire. and let it stand 
until it is cold enough to spread, but do not 
wait until it hardens too much. Sometimes the 
top of this cake is decorated with halved Eng- 
lish walnut kernels. 

The napkins usually employed at afternoon tea 
are the size and style of those used at lunch— 
about eighteen inches square. and hemstitched. 
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Fitting your 
own back 


H 


IT’S YOU 


When inflated inside your fitted lining. 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


reproduces your exact figure. Make your own gowns, or have 
them made by your modiste, without the tiresome “ trying-on” Nanging your own ckirt 
process. The same form may be used by any number of per- 
sons by changing lining (see below). All Harper’s Bazar Spe- 
cial Model Patterns are made over this Pneumatic Dress Form 


Call and see demonstration or write for Booklet ‘‘ F-N.’ 


“PNEU” FORM CO. 


156 Fifth Avenue (N. E. cor. 20th Street), New York W hen not 10 use, collapse and pack 


in box base 








ALL THESE LININGS ARE ON SAME SIZE FORM 
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and Hamburg edging may be made as fol- 
lows: 

Lay on and baste the insertion as wished, using 
by preference the kind that is finished with a 
tiny beading. Cut the strips in a point at the 
end, turning in an edge. Stitch by machine 
with fine cotton as close to beading as possible. 
Trim off the raw edges. Cut the goods under- 
neath down the middle of the strip, fold back 
each side, and baste. Then on the right side of 
the garment feather-stitch very finely all the 
way around, taking one stitch on the insertion 
edge and one on the cloth. This fastens the 
turned-back material underneath, which can then 
be pared off closely. To make a more elaborate 
finish, work a second row of feather-stitching and 
put French knots between, the two. This is a 
particularly pretty finish for chemises and cor- 
set-covers. 


A N effective combination of feather-stitching 


A woman no longer young, who does her own 
housework and has the care of an almost help- 
less invalid, so that she only finds half hours at 
a time for remunerative labor, contrives through 
the winter to braid rugs which she sells to the 
summer people. The proceeds of the season carry 
her over many a tight place in the cold weather. 

These rugs are used for kitchens, and when 
made of cotton rags are excellent for bathrooms, 
since they can be washed. If girls would keep 
some such braiding-work on hand to take up 
when they are “ just fooling around” they would 
find they could earn a tidy little sum with little 
apparent effort. 


A medicine-dropper should be in every trav- 
eller’s hand-bag. This useful little article is 
most eflicacious for extracting cinders or other 
foreign substances from the eye. Fill the dropper 
with warm water, pull open the lower eyelid 
gently, and squeeze in a drop or two of the wa- 
ter, then place the mouth of the dropper direct- 
ly over the cinder and compress the bulb as in 
filling it. The offending substance will be suck- 
ed up into the tube, unless it is firmly embedded. 
In this case, after tlooding the eye from the drop- 
per the corner of the handkerchief, or a tiny roll 
of moistened tissue-paper, may be used to dis- 
lodge the embedded particle. 


For camping-or yachting cruises small cooked 
birds like squab, quail, plover, or even young 
chickens can be preserved in good order for an 
indefinite period by coating them thickly with 
butter. Melt the butter and pour it over each 
bird separately. taking care that every portion 
is covered. When this first coating cools dip 
them or pour the butter over again. Repeat the 


process until each bird is perfectly sealed in a 
half-inch coating of butter. Wrap each sepa- 
rately in parafline paper and then in old linen. 
ack in vin boxes and cover with thick brown 
paper. The butter can be easily scraped off if 
they are to be eaten cold. If preferred hot, a 
few minutes in a brisk oven or a turn or two of 
the broiler over a good fire will make them ready 
for the table. At a small dinner given last 
Thanksgiving day in a Massachusetts town, one 
course was prepared in: California. An absent 
member of the family sent a box of squab by 
mail from his ranch, cooked and packed in the 
above fashion. They were as delicions as if 
freshly cooked, and perhaps more so since they 
had been preserved in a quantity of sweet ranch 
butter which seemed to have imparted something 
of its own delicious flavor to the birds. 


There is no better way to keep a shirtwaist 
down smoothly than by fastening it to the waist- 
band of the skirt, using at least three hooks and 
eyes, one in the middle of the back, and one on 
each seam under the arm. Three hooks across 
the back besides the two at the sides will give 
better results. 

Sometimes, however, a skirt not usually worn 
with shirtwaists doesn’t happen to be fitted out 
with the desirable hooks, or a waist occasionally 
has to be worn before fastenings are sewed on 
the waistband. 

For these emergencies one should always have 
in the top drawer a belt of white elastic webbing, 
three-quarters of an inca in width, and fastened 
with a hook and eye. It should be two inches 
shorter than the waist measure. It will hold the 
shirtwaist firmly in place. Indeed, many per- 
sons prefer it to the hooks and eyes for very thin 
waists. The skirtband can be fastened to the 
elastic belt with safety pins. 


If one is to have a single evening or dinner 
dress, by all means let it be white. As a young 
collegian said with an admiring glance, to an 
extraordinarily pretty girl in a white gown, 
** Almost any girl looks well in white.’ So, in fact, 
do her elders, even to the grandmother with 
silvery or snowy white hair. The white evening 
gown for a girl should have two waists, and if 
there is a chcice of trimming as between real and 
imitation lace or chiffon, let the less expensive 
and simple sort be used for the low-cut waist. 
For this also there should be several rosettes 
of different colors of soft ribbon, chiffon, or 
velvet, for use on various occasions requiring 
the same dress. As a rule, it is in better taste 
to have the girdle or belt of white, though some- 
times a girdle matching the rosette will be ef- 
fective 
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DAY, practically everybody, readily admits the advan- 
tages of the Slobe“Wernicke idea of sectional book-case 
over that of the old style stationary library-cabinet with 
its forbidding, unchangeable front. 
These advantages of utility and convenience are self 











evident. 

But there are other factors quite as important as these, 
because all makes of sectional book-cases are not select enough for homes where 
the choice of furniture indicates evident refinement and good taste, therefore 
care must be exercised in making a selection. 

Many thousands of American homes furnish infallible testimony that the 
Globe SWernicke book-cases with their superior construction and beautiful finish are 
undoubtedly the choice of particular purchasers. 

Show any combination described in our book of library designs to any one 
of our 1500 authorized agents and he will duplicate it for you in the style and 
finish that you specify. 

Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. Prices uniform 


everywhere. ; 
Write Department T for Copy of Catalogue. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI 


BRANCH STORES:—New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO 


BY 


0-DAY, owing to the discoveries made dur- 
i ing the last few years in regard to the 

scientific production of tone, piano stu- 
dents have a much easier and quicker road to 
the attainment of technique than did those of 
the past. Formerly:it was considered necessary 
to spend years on exercises for strengthening the 
fingers, as can be seen by the quantity of such 
exercises that has been published. But now ad- 
vanced teachers give their pupils little or none 
of this work, knowing, as they do, that tone 
cannot be produced by strength of finger; for life 
would not be long. enough for the fingers to 
be made sufliciently strong to produce tone by 
their muscular action alone; and that even 
if they could be the tone would, at the best, 
be thin. 

It is now recognized that the weight of the 
arm from the shoulder down must be thrown 
against the string when a large, broad tone is 
required; less weight and more muscular energy 


where brilliance is necessary: and that the fin- 
gers alone are never used except where very 


quick and zephyrlike effects are desired; also, 
that they must never be used to strike the keys, 
as such action hinders the development of the 
muscular sense—that delicate feeling in the fin- 
gers on which a player must entirely rely for 
the production of tone-color. Franz Liszt prac- 
tised exceedingly hard, and experimented for 
vears before he finally achieved his unequalled 
technique: jut that he reached his end blindly 
and through the instinct of genius is proved by 
the fact that he was unable to teach the prin- 
ciple of technique to any one of his pupils. 
Among the older pianists of the day, the only 
one whose technique is thoroughly scientific is 
Eugen d’Albert. 

But there is no need now to waste time on 
such laborious and soul-wearying experiment. 
The futility of trying to produce tone by lifting 
the fingers and hitting the keys, while forcing 
the muscles to hold the arm in a fixed and rigid 
position, by placing a coin or other small article 
on the back of the hand—a common way of teaclh- 
ing some years ago, and indeed still more or less 
persevered in—can be demonstrated in a very 
short time beyond all cavil. Such practice not 
only interferes with the production of tone-color, 
but resnits in the almost entire loss of one of 
the important aids to memorizing. In 
memorizing music, every faculty that can aid us 


mosi 
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PASCAL 


is called into play. First the musical memory, 
then the muscular memory, and lastly the mem 
ory of the keys and printed notes. Now if the 
fingers are kept off the keys and not constantly 
allowed to touch and caress them, one very im 
portant auniliary to success will surely be lack- 
ing—the muscular memory. But there is even a 
more serious drawback than this to be mentioned 
—the impossibility of producing real pianissimo 
if the keys are struck; for this touch can only be 
obtained by allowing the keys to descend slowly 
—in fact, by gently overbalancing the resistance 
of the keys by the simple weight of the arm: 
and here any quick movement of the action, such 
as that produced by a blow. would be fatal. It 
is indeed necessary to have free and independent 
fingers, and this need not.take more than a few 
weeks for its accomplishment, but in scientific 
piano-plaving the fingers must always touch the 
kevs before the energy necessary for the required 
sound is imparted; and it should always be kept 
in mind that the action of a piano is a carefully 
balanced instrument for striking the strings, and 
that this instrument must be taken hold of and 
used—never struck. 

Should it be objected that the fullest fortissimo 
cannot be obtained if the fingers are first placed 
on the keys and not again raised before sound is 
produced, the falsity of this idea can be very 
easily proved in but a fair-sized room, and even 
an untrained ear will have no difficulty in hear 


ing the comparatively poor result of striking; 
there ,can be no doubt that the disagreeable 


quality of tone produced by many players is the 
result of this unscientific habit. It is most im 
portant for the student to realize that technique 
consists in imparting motion to the strings by a 
series of efforts. tie longest of which occupie 
only a fractional part of a second, and that each 
of these efforts must cease with the production 
of sound, otherwise the energy will be wasted on 
the felt under the key, and the player not only 


exhausted, but greatly hampered in his move 
ments, 

This can be best understood and the right 
touch aequired by repeating a staccato chord 


several times without taking the fingers off the 
kevs. If the facts stated in this article were 
known to students generally they would not only 
be saved much useless labor, but would be quick 
ly enabied to produce what all artists most highly 
prize—namely, tone-color. 
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The Ideal Giantess Pinat tie Your Wife | i 








q 
is the 
(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 
Operated by sé It E t U Th D ‘ 7 Or Electric 
Hand ats Up e Dirt Motor 
Undoubtedly your wife wishes to be considered among the progressive members of hercommunity. Par 
tl ularly asre var sallth it relates to« leanliness, she would not h ive her habits savor in the least « f inferiority J 
Toil as she may, urge on her servants as she may, no woman with broom, brush or carpet sweeper cat 
maintain in her home the conditions of cleanliness, freshness, sweetness, purify and health now demanded 
by people of superior habits q 
¥ The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the perfection of the modern Vacuum Cleaning Svstem—t] , 
¢ 1 1 . } - 1 » . 
only system by which dirt, bad odors vermin, germs and «lisease can be effectively fought and conquered 
With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, your wife will truly havea Merry Christmas, and by th 
time, labor, strength, health and actual money it will save her, it will indeed give her a Happy New Year. 
' WwW hin he Reach of All 
it the Reach o 
E peration, the price of the $25 | The hand machine puts absclutely no tax on the 
ibe “AL v Ac wut" CLE ANER _ strength Compared with sweeping, it is ease itself 
4 Equipped with electric mo- $55 For alternat- $60 The mctor of the electric machine is readily attached t 
4A tor for direct rrent ing current any electric light fixture The ma i ’ 
One nozzle for « mnel or rug cleaning 20 pounds and is easily carried about iy f the 
Special nozzles t . pore purposes at low prices strongest metal construction throughou 
If you wonder how this low-priced machine can contain right within itself all the parts of a thoroughly efficient 
Vacuun Cle aning System, actually doing the work better than the big power plants that cost f $- up, let x 


enlighten you 

Our catalogue and Illustrated Booklet give fuli, complete and interesting information about every phase of 
the cleaning problem 

Time is short Christmas is fast approaching. Write to us at once 


2 THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORKCITY & 
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“THE WHOLE FAMILY” 


WONDER how many who have followed with 

interest the evolution of “ The Whole Fam- 

ily’ will remember a little story which ap- 
peared some thirty-five years ago? It was call- 
ed Siw of One, by Half a Dozen of the Other, 
and was the history of six girls and six boys 
told by six well-known authors. As I recall it, 
after these many years, there was but little por- 
trayal of character; it was more a. deseription 
of changing situations and of results due to 
propinquity. It had only six authors, and had 


slight, somewhat mechanical, hardly inspired, 
construction, while “The Whole Family” has 
twelve authors, a more substantial framework, 


and character pictures to be remembered. 

There are pleasant memories, however, con- 
nected with the little book read so long ago, and, 
singularly, some letters written at that time have 
recently come to light again. They were written, 
as will be seen, in sportive mood, and have no es- 
pecial value, but as ancient history and as proof 
of the oft-heard truism that “history repeats 
itself "—as our suggestion of secrecy is ignored 
by the respondent—it seems no breach of confi- 
dence, after all these years, to publish the letters 
exactly as they were written. 


Y., July 31, 1872. 

DEAR QUEEN OF THE CLEVER CHESSMEN,—Seek- 
ing to while away the long hours of a rainy day 
among the mountains, we chanced to find the 
little book of magic numbers, VI of One by % 
Doz. of the Other. Being ardent admirers of 
the authors whese names so temptingly graced 
the first page, we determined, if possible, to 
solve the enigma how six people could think to- 
gether and harmoniously, or how six threads of 
such vastly different stuff could be woven into 
one perfect silken cord. 

Imagine us, if you please, gathered around a 
glowing wood fire—for we have to fire up here 
when the winds blow straight down from arctic 
temperatures—each in turn wondering who wrote 
this chapter, and in the language of one of our 
number, “where the knot was tied.” We gave 


GoruaM, N. 


it up at last, and now we come to ask a very 
great favor of you. Will you tell us how it was? 
Whether you each chose a character and then 


pieced them all together, or whether you each 
wrote a separate chapter? We won't tell if 
you don’t want us to, but we greatly wish to 
know. 

We are not strangers to you, 
known and loved you many years. 


for we have 
May we claim 


a nearer tie, even that of kinship, by the common 
thrill of sympathy we feel at the noble words you 
utter? 

So please don’t answer in The Christian Union, 
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AND A REMINISCENCE 


but give us a few golden moments of your valu 


able time, and we shall be deeply grateful. 
ONE OF Four. 
AMHERST, August 14, 1872. 
Dear Mapam,-—lI believe the whole that can 


be told of the modus operandi of the Six, ete., 
is in the book itself, neither more nor 

But in answer to your question we wrote by 
numbers, one writing what appeared the first 
month, another took it at the end of that time, 
and a third, and so on to the end. We had, how 
ever, a general plan and a session to talk over 
the matter before beginning. 

The whole turned out far better than was to 
have been expected. It was a literary joke 
and pastime, and ought to be so regarded, and 
for one, I think the whole was not bad. Thank 
vou dear friends for the kind words that came 
with your note. I can say that I have a heart 
of love for many unknown friends, so give my 
loving greeting to “ The Four,” 

Ever kindly and truly yours, 
H. B. STOWE. 

P.S.—I do not mind telling you I wrote most 
of what appeared the first month, Chaps. [. and 
II. Six. Another hand, however, put in the 
deseription of Greyford—Mrs. Whitney wrote the 
second number, in my view the prettiest and 
daintiest part of all_—H. B. 8. 


less. 


to 


It was under the shadow of Mount Washington 
that the first story was read and discussed, 
and it is among the green hills and lovely glens 
of Pennsylvania that from month to month the 
wonder to who was the creator of 
Peggy or the Maiden Aunt or Charles Edward 
and Lorraine and all the others. Each so real, so 
individual—but the opinions expressed are 
various and too amusing to be conclusive. 
we never to know? 

How such a story could be written is an inter- 
esting mystery, apparently. Each writer has the 
sole ownership of his particular character, whose 
personality he develops from his own point of 
view and quite independently, and so the story, 
like the fact of Dr. Holmes’s “ Three Johns,” is 
quite true to life. We are to see, I suppose, 
what each thinks of himself, how others regard 
him, and what he really is. 

But every thought of “ The Whole Family,” as 
of the little story of the past, suggests inter- 
regation, and so one must ask, even if never 
answered, Did no one know the end of the story 
at the beginning? and who is to be the master 
hand to bring all these side lights to a luminous 
focus? Is this what we may expect from the 
friend of the family? GB. S- 
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Stover Polis ish| 


-Ask your 
dealer for 
X-Ray 





2 & 
I prefer X-Ray Stove Polish to all 
others, as it will not burn off and is 
easily applied. Mrs. J. A. HAR 
KISON, Detroit, Mich. 


X-Ray Stove Polish makes my 
Stove look like a mirror. I never use 
any other.—Mks. IT. E. Nutt, East 
port, Me. 


Since using X-Ray Stove Polish I 


e o 
would net go back to the old-fash 
ioned kind I used to use.—Murs,. C. E. 
Wevyericnt, Wichita, Kan 














I have used X-Ray Stove Polish 
and found it satisfactory in every 
way. It does not burn off even wit! 


a very hot fire. It polishes easier 
than any I have ever used, and | 
vould not think of using any other 
brand.—Mrs. Il. A. Curtis, Hack 
ensack, N. J. 

Have used your polish with much 
pleasure, and find it the most perfect 


one on the market and would use no 
other.— Mrs. Roktpecneim, West 
140th St., New York 











For FREE SAMPLE write 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., Dept. 47, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
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OR a college girl's or boy's reom a_ pillow 

with a monegram is a pretty present. The 

design for such a pillow is illustrated, for 
which any monogram of three letters can be de 
signed and perforated. ‘Lhe ribbon should be 
worked either in outline or in solid French em- 
broidery. The monogram also may be embroid 
ered in solid-work or outlined and crossed with 
plain horizontal stitches. The whole design is 
1154 inches wide and 15 inches high. The same 
design may be used for making a cloth slumber- 
robe or curtain or screen. 

These pillows for college or boarding-school 
rooms should be bold in coloring and design, and 
of strong material to stand heavy wear.. Not too 
much care is expected of boys and girls, and so 





MONOGRAM DESIGN FOR A PILLOW. No. 272. 


With monogram to order 
Prix 75 cents 


denim, burlap, felt, and heavy art linens are 
chosen for the covering and heavy floss, either 
silk or the cheaper mercerized cotton, for the 
work. A combination of the college colors, or, 
when only a single color represents the college, 
that color with black is good. 

One round collar and a set of three standing 
collars are also illustrated on this page. The 
round collar is the shape that has been so much 
used for a little while and is most comfortable 
and practical for morning wear. It is worked 
in buttonhole-stitch, solid dots, and oblong eye- 
lets for the flower forms, but the dots may be 
worked as eyelets or the flower forms in solid- 
work if that is preferred. 

\ collar in this style of blue, green, or écru 
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ROUND COLLAR NO. 273. 


Price, 35 cents 


linen embroidered in white is very effective and 
hecoming to many voung girls. White linen and 
a color may be combined by stamping the pattern 
first on the color and then on white, and cu.ting 
the white away at the rows of points, laying if 
over the colored linen and embroidering the two 
together in working the sealloped points. The 
lowers, worked first in evelets, will show the 
color through. 

The three standing-collar patterns aré not sold 
separately. They are a set. The first is designed 
for solid-work with the ladder-stitch in the bar. 
This is done by carrying threads across the 
space and buttonholing over each one, and then 
cutting out the linen under them after the edge 
of the bar has been closely buttonholed. The 
second design may be all solid or with the dots 
treated us eyelets. The third is a combination 


of the solid, evelet, and ladder stitches. The 
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SET OF THREE COLLARS. NO. 274. 


Price, 35 cents for. the set 


first and third designs may be treated as the 
turn-down high collars by cutting off the top of 
the design before stamping. 
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SILVER (REAM 





The Beauty of Silver 


is lost if the silver is tarnished. All silverware 
tarnishes because of the action of the sulphur in the 
air and because of contact with sulphurous foods, such 













as eggs, etc. Therefore, an occasional cleaning and polishing 







is absolutely necessary to preserve its beauty. 
Silver Cream is the best of all preparations for this purpose, because it?idoes not 
wear away, scratch or mar the surface, but “washes” off the tarnish and gives a beau- 





tiful polish as clear, smooth, and glistening as glass. 6 





Silver Cream is actually soft as cream, and never contains a particle of, grit or 





acid. It gives such fine results, and is so easy to use, that its use is 











a pleasure. It is good for other metals, glass, marble, porcelain, etc., 
as well as silver. 
Send This Coupon to Us / 
for Free Sample to Try 


x ; J. A. Wright 
Simply cut out and mail us the coupon on the right (or send a postal / &('o., 90 Court 


° J St., Keene, N. MH. 
card) and we will send you, free, a generous sample of Silver Ps 
+ < sentiemen :— 


Cream that w ill prove its value better than any words, We Sienen aan, wah 
will include with the sample our book, ‘‘ How to Care for out cost to me, a lib 
eral sample of Silver 


se ” 
Silverware. Cream and your illus 
Most good dealers sell Silver Cream trated booklet, “How to 
in large 25-cent and 50-cent jars. Care for Silverware. 


ergata PERN cdc dcccecsgccccvcecsocedsce oe 
Ra J. A. WRIGHT & 00., 0 Court st. Keene, N. H. AGEPESB i cccvccccesccccceccecence cece 


~s ++ 8* 
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WINTER WRAPPERS AND DRESSING-JACKETS 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 





fashion for her daughter garments that suit 

the young lady’s fastidious taste, and espe- 
cially is my lady of boarding-school or college 
articular about her lounging or bath robes, and 
- dainty negligées. The bath-robe is an in- 
dispensable necessity, and while seamless blanket- ~ ‘ 
robes are not strikingly different in appearance 8. TT 
from those made in the ordinary way they are me ; if fii 
much less work to construct, and this fact is ; ; at iv 
appreciated by the woman who finds such heavy . 4 peedt pias 
material laborious to work with. There are | bi: todd 
many different colors to choose from in the regu- fo ii dy a 
lar blankets, and those manufactured expressly a iit ii if 
for robes are wonderfully artistic and show a a + 1: 
great variety of colors and designs. 

A lovely gray one recently seen was decorated tm 
with unconventional chrysanthemum sprays in : | fied: ite 


|: is always a problem for the busy mother to 
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DIAGRAM NO. 1. 


white, and when made up in simple style was 
charmingly Japanese in effect. 

For the model illustrated at No. 1 an 84X72- 
inch blanket was used, of a soft shade of grav 
with blue stripes; but any desired color could 
be selected to suit the wearer’s fancy. The first 
step in this robe’s construction is to measure off 
twenty inches from one end, along each side and 
down the centre. From the central point meas- 
ure nine inches each way towards the outer 
edges. This gives an eighteen-inch width in the 
back, and the blanket is then cut from points 
marked O in diagram No. 1 to corresponding 
points at the outer edges. The upper portion 
forms yoke and sleeves, and the triangular open- 
ing for the neck is cut as shown in the diagram, 
shaped a little at the back, and the two lapels 
folded back along the dotted lines. The edges 
of lapels and neck opening, as well as the centre 
fronts, are buttonholed in blue silk, and it is 
best to do this before the stuff is cut. 

The edges to be worked should be lightly 
traced in pencil and a basting-thread run in all 
the lines—this can be removed after the embroid 
ery is finished. 

The skirt portion is laid in side pleats, those 
under the arms being each*two inches in depth 
and forming inverted box pleats. The pleats are 
folded along the outer dotted lines and meet in 
the centre at the line of X’s. These pleats are 
all stitched for a distance of sixteen inches, as 
are also the deeper ones that form another in- 
verted pleat down the centre front. The front 
pleats are each four inches in depth, and are so 
folded that their edges exactly correspond to 
the edges of the blanket. After the pleats are 
all correctly laid and stitched the top edges of 
A SIMPLE BLANKET BATH-ROBE. the blanket should be brought over and stitched 
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“Soap is Soap”—Is It? 


There are a thousand toilet Soaps. Some are 
better than others—more carefully made, made from 
better ingredients—do less harm to the skin; their 
chief virtue is that they do no harm. 

RESINOL SOAP is different. It isn’t mere 
Soap. It is Soap and skin treatment scientifically 
combined. 


ESINOL SOA 


not only does no harm; it does positive good. It is 





the only toilet Soap that is an active, positive factor 
for skin beauty and skin health. Where ordinary 
Soap merely cleanses, RESINOL SOAP cleanses, 
feeds, heals—provides proper skin nourishment— 
builds beautiful skin. 

Thirty days’ faithful use of RESINOL SOAP 
works such a change for beautiful, clear, healthy 
skin that the result is astonishing. No amount of 





creams, pastes, lotions, or “‘ Preparations”’ will do the 
work that one or two cakes of RESINOL SOAP 
will do. RESINOL SOAP is more than Soap. 


It is skin salvation. 








Buy a cake to-day. Try it. 


Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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A 


MORE ELABORATE ROBE. 


A SLIGHTLY 


to the upper edges of the skirt for a distance 
of nine inches each way from the centre front. 
The sleeve seams may then be sewed up, and the 
front edges of the robe fastened with hooks and 
loops to a point a little below the waist-line, 
whence the fulness falls in graceful folds to the 
floor. The braid fastenings should be of blue 
silk to match the waist cord, but they may be 
omitted altogether if preferred, as the under 
fastening is quite sufficient to hold the edges 
together. 

The second bath-robe illustrated was made 
from a bright crimson blanket, 72X84 inches in 
size, with a black border. This design is a trifle 
more elaborate than the first one shown and is 
intended for a young girl of medium height only. 
as the length of the garment from neck to floor is 
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DIAGRAM NO. 2, 


only fifty-five inches. A strip seventeen inches 
wide should be cut from one side of the blanket 
as shown in diagram No. 2. The raw edge of the 
remaining piece is the upper edge of the robe, 
and the positions of the pleats are indicated by 
dotted lines in the diagram. The line of X’s 
marks the centre back and also the centre of the 
six-inch box pleat. On-each side of this is laid 
a two-inch side pleat, and all the pleats are then 
stitched for a distance of ten inches. 

The backward - turning side pleats on either 
side of the double-breasted closing in front should 
be stitched also, and the arm-eyes and shoulder- 
slants cut by any plain waist pattern by pinning 
up the underarm seam and placing the pattern 
with highest points touching the upper edge of 
the blanket, and the edge of the back laid along 
the centre of the box pleat. 

After the shoulder seams are stitched the 
lapels should be folded, as shown by dotted lines. 
and buttonholed to 
the foundation. 

The sleeves are cut, 
one from each end of 
the seventeen - inch- LZ’ 
wide strip, that the ¢ co) 


— 





border may come at 
each cuff, and a 
sleeve pattern may 4 


be used as a guide in 
shaping the tops. It 
should not be follow- 
ed too closely, how- 
ever, for, the sleeves 
being small and 
without much = ful- 
ness, less curve is 
required than in a 
shirt - waist sleeve. 
The length should 
be regulated by the 
arm length, twenty 
inches from top to 
bottom allowing comfortable warmth around the 
hands. The rolling coliar, thirteen inches along 
the inner edge and four inches wide, is curved 
slightly (see diagram) and is buttonholed along 
the outer edges with heavy black silk. The 6X8- 
inch pocket is also finished with buttonholing 
and is applied, the embroidery holding it to the 


DIAGRAM NO. 3. 


robe on three sides and finishing the fourth, 
which is left free. The dotted lines in the dia- 


gram show its correct position. The underlap of 
the double-breasted closing stays in place better 
if fastened to the upper with large hooks and 
eyes, the placing of which is shown at No. 3. 
This garment is meant to hang loosely from the 
figure in ulster style, and the front view gives its 
finished effect. 

The negligée pictured is Japanese in style, and 
its loose, flowing lines are exceedingly graceful. 
The model was developed in blue crépe albatross, 
with bands of dotted silk for which plain or 
figured ribbon could be substituted if preferred. 
With the aid of ruler and chalk the measure 
ments may all be made upon the wrong side of 
the goods, or they may be made on paper, which 
is perhaps more practical, as then the pattern 
can be preserved for future use. 

First measure thirty-two inches for the length 
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$2000 fa 
In CASH 
PRIZES 


First Prize will be - «+ $250.00 
Second “ F ° 225.00 
Third “ as aa ile 200.00 
Fourth “* meat fe a2 bos 175.00 
Fifth “ ces; 150.00 
And 1,000 Prizes of $1. 00 each, in cash 


To Be Given Absolutely Free 
to the Winners in this 


Hinds’ °2%.23° Cream 
NAME CONTEST 


Also 1,000 Regular 50c Bottles of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will be given, 
as explained below; thus making 2,005 Prizes to be awarded. 





















This contest is not difficult, and so many prizes make it possible for a large number of the con- 
testants to be rewarded for their efforts. It begins at once, and closes December 31, 1908,at 5 P.M. | 
All that you are required to do is to form the greatest possible number of common English 
Christian (given) names, male and female, from the letters ccntained in the five words,— | 
‘Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream.’”’ For example :—there is only one L in those five words, | 
-therefore, a name having more than one L, like Nellie, cannot be allowed:—the name Alice, || 
however, having only one L, is correct and will be accepted. The letter E occurs but twice in 
those five words; therefore, a name containing more than two Es cannot be allowed. Alpha- 
betical arrangement of names and correct spelling are also requirements for the 
prize winning. Spellings will be accepted as authorized by Webster, Worcester, the Century 
and Standard Dictionaries. 1] 
The lists of names should be written very plainly on separate paper from any letter you 
may wish to enclose. Give the total number of names, and be sure to sign your own full 
name, with street address, city and state. Do not neglect this, for we will have no other 
way of finding you. The prizes will be mailed to winners as soon as possible after contest closes. 
If there is anything not fully understood, write us at once for further explanation. 
The person sending the greatest number of correct names will receive First Prize. 








* next ss “ & Second 
“ - os 1 a ‘ a 0 : ‘ ‘ Third 
“ os es oo - ‘ , - ; ‘ - Pace A 
“ ‘ oe “ se rm - as as Fifth 
The 1 ,000 persons whose replies are next lower than the Fifth Grade will receive $1. “et : 
this latterGrade “ eacha Soc" Bottle of Hinds’ Cream. 





If two or more persons should send the greatest number of correct names, the first prize will 
be divided equally among them; and if two or more persons should send in the next greatest 
number of correct names, the second prize will be divided equally among them. The same 
plan will be followed in awarding the third, fourth, and fifth prizes. 


HINDS’ HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM is a pure snow-white liquid that keeps the skin soft, 
smooth, clear and healthy. It is antiseptic cleansing and —— rfully healing It will pre vent and he al 
( “happed Hands and Face, relieving as soon as applied. Is best for hard, dry, cracked or sore skin 
It is not sticky nor greasy, and is py not to aid a growth of hair. It is absolutely safe, and free 
from bleach or chemicals. s50c at all dealers, or, if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us for same amount. 


A. S. HINDS, 6 West St., Portland, Maine | 
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A JAPANESE NEGLIGEE. 


and twenty-eight inches for the width of the 
piece from which the fronts are to be cut. Then 


from one corner measure down the side four in- 
ches, from that point four inches towards the 
centre, und again four inches to the top. This 
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DIAGRAMS NOS. 4 AND 5. 


forms one-half of the 
square neck. From the 
opposite upper corner 
measure down five 
inches, and shape the 
shoulder-line from this 
point to the edge of 
neck opening. (See 
diagram No. 4.) 
Thirteen inches along 
the outer edge marks 
the width of the sleeve, 
and the length is eleven inches. 

To cut the underarm correctly first measure 
nine inches along the lower edge from the outer 
corner to point A in the diagram; eighteen inch- 
es along the inner edge between points marked 
B, and from the upper point fifteen inches across 
the piece to C, then slant off to the nine-inch 
point A first measured. 

The back, cut by diagram No. 5, is similar 
to the front in every respect except the actual 
width and the size of the neck opening, which 
is two inches each way instead of four, while 
the distance from the centre back to the top of 
the underarm seam is thirteen instead of fifteen 
inches. 

Lay the pattern for the back on a lengthwise 
fold, and the fronts length- 
wise of the goods. When 
the garment is cut join the 
shoulder and underarm 
seams, and the sleeve seams 
as far as X. The four-inch 
cut in the sleeve should be 
faced, as this hangs away 





waves teene 














DIAGRAM NO, 6. 


from the garment, allow- 
ing free arm movement. 


The right front laps two 





inches over the left, the 
fastening being invisible, 
either snap fasteners or 


hooks and loops. The dot- 
ted lines in the diagram 
indicate where the trim- 
ming-bands are applied. The width is optional. 

The extra lower portion in the diagram shows 
the proportions should full length be desired. 
Measure the height of the wearer’s figure, from 
shoulder to floor, measure this length along the 
centre front and centre back of the pattern, and 
slant off the underarm seams to correspond. 

The simple sacque illustrated is an admirable 
model for any soft wool fabric, and requires a 
yard and a half of thirty-six-inch material. The 
piece of goods should be folded crosswise exactly 
in half. Then from the fold measure down the 
selvage eight inches, and from this nine inches 
towards the centre, marking all lines lightly with 
crayon. From a point six inches from the edge 
slant off to the lower corner of the piece. The 
neck opening measures three inches on each side 
of the central point along the fold and is curved 
as shown in No. 6, and the lower edges of the 
sacque are shaped slightly along the dotted lines. 

The measurements of the robes and kimonos 
described and illustrated above are for average 
or stock figures, bust measure thirty-six, and 
would need a little modifying for those of 
slighter build. 


A SIMPLE SACQUE, 
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Mother or Sister? 


It is not necessary that a woman lose her fresh, girlish beauty when she becomes the 
mother of children. True, the added cares of matronage and motherhood are taxing, but a 
little extra attention to herself, a little aiding of nature, will enable the mother to look the 
sister. Massage, for a few minutes each day, with Pompeian Massage Cream is all that is 
mecessary; it aids nature in nature’s own way and gives wholesome, natural beauty—a thou- 
sand times better than the artificial ‘‘ beauty” given by cosmetics. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


Gives a Clear, Fresh, Velvety Skin 
It substitutes curves for angles, firm flesh for flabbiness and double chins, and fullness for hol- 
lows. By keeping the skin in perfect health, it makes a natural, clear complexion, fine- 
grained, rosy-tinted and smooth as satin. It is a cleanser—not a cosmetic. It opens the 
pores of the skin—does not clog them. Jt even makes the use of face powders 
unnecessary, as it removes all shine. 

This is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘‘grease” cream. Do not confuse Pompeian with 
them. While ‘grease’ or so-called ‘‘cold” creams 
have their uses, yet they can never do the work of a 
massage cream like Pompcian. Grease creams fill the 
pores. Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by 
taking out all infecting dirt and soap particles. It is 
such foreign matter that often causes blackheads, 
sallowness. shiny complexions, etc. Pompeian , 

Massage Cream aids nature by completely cleansing the skin. SY ‘ 
by doing what even the best soap cannot accomplish. More- &’ Mig, Co.,148 
over, being a “‘non-grease” cream, Pompeian Cream 4). _ Prospect St., 
4” Cleveland, Ohio 








































will not promote the growth of hair on the face. & Gentlemen.’ En- 
2." Bb . 
Free—Sample Jar and Book Sto cover cost 6 

stage and mail- 


&: 
This special sample jar affordsa generous supply, _~ axe. Please send me 
with which you can try out for yourself 6.one copy of your fa- 
the wonderful pore-cleansing and beauti- 4>’ mous illustrated mas- 
fying qualities of Pompeian Massage A’ ‘sage book and a special 
Cream, This sample is not for saleat G”sample jar of Pompeian 
thestores. The illustrated booklet is <, Massage Cream. 
an invalaable guide for the proper oO, 
gengot thoetta. Both free, Send 10c oe 
n silver or stamps (only U.S. stamps Ae 
accepted) to cover cost of postage “\” Name 
and mailing. If your dealer does not keep it, M4 














Movement No. 3 : : ‘ 
rye > ” wewillsend a Sc or $1 jar of cream, postpaid iy 
ne fe Py . to any part of world, on receipt of price. > AGATOEB. 00000000 ccccccccccccocccccese ° 
sent free. POMPEIAN MPG. CO. Ad 
148 Prospect St.,Cleveland, O, Manebabbaiaies bebbndipenesetes Sicrineaeeunae — 
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thoroughly serviceable and, at the same 

time, so beautiful as crépe de Chine. This 
fabric has remarkable wearing qualities, and it 
is ‘very delightful for hand-work. It may’ be 
beautifully ‘tucked, and the embroidery upon it, 
when it is done in the lustrous silk flosses, is 
in effective contrast to the soft quality of the 
crépey: material. Crépe-de-Chine blouses made 
to exactly match in color the tailored skirt-and- 
coat gown are very practical, and crépe de Chine 
blouses. in white or pale colors are very lovely 
for aftcrnoon or evening wear. 

These two embroidered blouses should be made 
by: hand. There is nothing so incongruous as 
hand-embroidered gowns made by machine. Both 
of these designs need a little fine tucking at the 
neck and across the shoulders, in order to bring 
a ripple of fulness over the front. The Empire 
design may have fine tucks filled in before the 
neck is cut out, and the design of bands may be 
tucked across the shoulders. The Empire design 
is embroidered in white on gray crépe de Chine, 
and the effect of this is exquisitely silvery. The 
work is done in French laid embroidery in the 
little vine and in the dots. The narrow bands 
are filled in with “ rice-stitch,” which is four 
short stitches laid together so as to form a tiny 
diamond. This is a beautiful filling stitch, and 
the Italians call it “ rice-stitch ” because the group 
of four stitches resembles a grain of rice. The 
little torch forms are filled with “ reed-stitch.” 
Separate. bands embroidered in “ rice-stitch 
would be a very pretty addition to this blouse 
arranged over the shoulders and coming down 
under the arms so as to give the kimono effect. 





A NEW EMPIRE WAIST DESIGN. 
Embroidery Design No. 160. Price, 35 cents 


The other blouse is embroidered in white on 
white crépe de Chine, and the flowers and upper 
bands are embroidered in delicately colored beads. 
One may do all the work in silk floss in laid 
“Satin-stitch ” if one prefers, but the bead is a 
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TWO DESIGNS FOR SILK BLOUSES 
BY AVIS WILSON 


TT thore is, perhaps, no silk material so 


beautiful way to introduce a little permanent 





A DAINTY PATTERN FOR A CREPE BLOUSE. 
Embroidery Design No.161 Price, 35 cents. 


color. The bands should be bordered with an 
outline-stitch, and then each bead for the filling 
in of these bands should be taken on the needle 
separately and sewed down by itself. The flowers 
may be done partly in silk and partly with beads 
The remaining bands are all in “ rice-stitch.” 
The illustration shows this group of four stitches 
very distinctly, so that one will have no difficulty 
in copying it. 

The backs of these blouses may be tucked in 
fine perpendicular tucks or some embroidery may 
be added. It is better always to carry the tucks 
straight down the back, as often an attempt at 
design across the back of the shoulders tends to 
give one a round-shouldered look. 

The sleeves should be made with a high puff. 
A great deal of material can be put into crépe 
sleeves because it is so exceedingly soft. Drape 
the sleeves by tucking them with fine hand-run 
tucks. Even a solid tucking up the inside seam 
placed horizontally gives a very beautaful effect 
in this material. Blouses of this description 
should have a three-quarter sleeve, or, if one 
prefers them long, a lace cuff may be used to 
lengthen them below the elbow. 

Crépe-de-Chine blouses do not need any lining 
if one will wear with them a taffeta corset-cover. 
It is more convenient than an attached lining to 
the crépe blouse, because one corset-cover in this 
case can be worn with different blouses. A little 
stiffness or style is thus given by the corset- 
cover to the grace of this beautiful material. 
For a slight figure it is becoming to add ruffles 
to the taffeta corset-cover and frills across the 
front and a small frill in the shoulder seams. 
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JAP-A-LAC 


is a colored varnish of the highest quality. In its 
manufacture only the purest mineral pigments are 
used, together with the highest quality of Kaun 
Gum. We tes and purify every pound we buy, 
thus insuring perfect results. Pigment varnishes 
never fade. Imitations of JAP-A-LAC may be 
made from aniline colors which will fade. Never 


accept a substitute for JAP-A-LAC. Be sure of 


results. 


You can produce any color of wood you de- 
sire with JAP-A-LAC, and the finish will be as 
hard as flint and as smooth as a mirror. It is the 
most durable and lustrous varnish ever made. 


Genuine JAP-A-LAC comes in green labeled 
cans and bears our trade mark. No other manu- 


facturer knows how JAP-A-LAC is made. 


It is absolutely impossible to reach the perfec- 
tion attained except by going through the scientific 
research and experimental work which has made 
JAP-A-LAC the one colored varnish which can 
be used with perfect safety. Why be imposed 
upon with an imitation when you can obtain the 
genuine at the same price and at the same time be 
insured against unsatisfactory results >? 


We own and operate the largest and most 
complete varnish factory in the world. Our ex- 
perience in making high grade varnish dates back 
forty years. Every dollar we spend in advertising 
JAP-A-LAC would jeopardize our reputation 
and mean certain failure to us if our statements 
were not true in every particular. 

A small amount of JAP-A-LAC will quickly 
cover a disfigured spot on some piece of furniture, 
or refinish entirely a small table or some other sur- 
face of equal size. Any housewife who has once 
used JAP-A-LAC will never allow her home to 
look as it did before her acquaintance with this 
wonderful varnish. When she gets the habit of 
having everything "look like new" all the time, it 
will be impossible for her to go back to the old way. 

JAP-A-LAC is manufactured in 18 beautiful 
colors and is intended for refinishing everything in 
the home from cellar to garret—scuffed and worn 
furniture, interior woodwork, floors, weather beaten 
doors, chandeliers, tables, chairs, etc. 

Thousands of dollars are saved every year by 
the use of this wonderful varnish. Housewives 
are becoming acquainted with what it means to 


JAP-A-LAC their household effects, realizing the 


immense saving. 


We have so many suggestions to housekeepers 
of how to beautify their homes that we have issued 
a little booklet that will be found invaluable. We 
shall be glad to send you one upon request, together 
with beautiful color card showing all the different 
colors of JAP-A-LAC. A postal will bring it. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
All sizes, from 15c. to $2.50. 





If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his 
name and 10c(except for Gold, whic iis 25c.) to cover cost 
of mailing, and we will send FREE Sample iomards r 
pint can) to any point in the United States. 








The name *"GLIDDEN® on a can of varnish is a 
pone of highest quality. If you use varnishes 

r any purpose, insist on Glidden’s Green Label line 
and you will secure the best results. 


The Gb, Adlon 
fddeshkG> 


1169 Rockefeller Bldg. 














Cleveland, Ohio 
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THREE DAINTY DRESSING JACKETS 


HAT friend does not welcome as a gift 

something that she can wear — some- 

thing that has a definite use and a 
charm because of having been made especially 
for her? No woman ever has too many of the 
pretty little extras that make her wardrobe 
dainty and attractive and luxurious instead of 
simply utilitarian. And when the idea of a 
gift comes into the mind a suggestion along this 
line is always welcome. 

For holiday gifts, for birthdays, for engage- 
ment or trousseau gifts, for showers, when one 
is wondering what new thing one can give to 
a prospective bride, what can be better than 
a pretty combing- jacket? Fine hand - work 
may make any one of them rich and elaborate. 
Flower bands may be embroidered and feather- 
stitched, the material of the sacque may be thin 
white silk or wool lined with a color and rib- 
bons and lace may be added. 

Dimity, lawn, linen, wash silk, any one of 
the Oriental silks which are now sold in such 
variety both in plain colors and in striped and 
figured effects, are good to use for such sacques. 
White or pale colors in cashmere or albatross 
may be used also. For very elaborate garments 
liberty satin is used with full lace ruffles. Such 











NEGLIGEE NO. 411. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 


Price, 10 cents. 








NEGLIGEE NO. 426. COMBING-JACKET NO. 472 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 


Price, 10 cents each 


luxurious materials are suitable for women of 
large means only, as they must be sent to a 
professional cleaner when soiled, instead of be 
ing washed at home in the good old fashion. 
Other useful patterns, when you are in a 





BREAKFAST JACKET NO, 511. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents 


quandary about what to make in the way of 
some useful little gift, are the set of four little 
fancy aprons, No. 567, which sell for twenty- 
five cents for the set. 
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$200" In Six Months From 20 Hens 


) the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we téil you that we 
have actually done a $500.00 Poultry business with 20 hens on a cogger in the city 
garden 30 feet wide by 40 feet long we are simply stating facts. It would met be possible to 
get such returns by any one of the systems of poultry keeping recommended and practiced 
by the American people, still it is an easy matter when the new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted. 







The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways of | Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each Chicken 
Keeping Poultry 







No lamp required. No danger of ons. over - heat- 
and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplishing | ing or burning up the chickens as with,bppoders using 
things in poultry work that have always been con- | lamps or any kind of fire. They also Keep all lice 





sidered impossible, and getting unheard-of results | off the chickens automatically or kill any that may be 
that are hard to believe without seeing: however, the on when placed in the brooder. Our bo. »%k gives full 
facts remain the same and we can prove to you every | plans and the right to make and use them One can 
word of the above statement | be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cent 














The New System Covers All Branches of the A FEW TESTIMONIALS 

Work Necessary for Success ; 

; : Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product all poultrymen. ‘The advantages of your system are 
nearly every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks | have raised on your city lot is the best evidence of its 
hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to | success Geo. L. Harpinc, Binghamton, N. Y 
make everything necessary to run the business and 


Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 5s, 1907 
It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira dur- 
ing August, during which time I saw the practical 
working of the Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and 


at less than half the cost required to handle the poultry 
business in any other manner’ There is nothing com 
plicated about the work, and any man or woman that 


| 

| 

| 
It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch many, and the quality of the large flock of poultry you 
can handle a saw and hammer can do the work | 


was surprised at the re 

sults accomp! lished in a smail 

corner of a_ city yard. 
, 






Two Pound Broilers in 
Eight Weeks 











are raised in a space of 
less than a square foot 
to the broiler without any 
loss, and the broilers are 
of the very best quality, 
bringing here three cents 
per pound above the high 
est market price 










results could have followed 
so smal!l an outla f space, 
time and money. 


(Rev.) W. W. Cox 












Windsor, Vt., 
March 8, 190 
I consider the one dollar 
I invested in the Philo 
} } Poultry Review 
and American Poultry Ad- 











Our Six Months’ Old 
Pullets Are Laying At 
the Rate of 24 Eggs 

Each Per Month, 






















in a space of two square 
feet for each bird. No 
green cut bone of any 


description is fed, and the 


RoBert L. Patrick 








Jacobs Creek, Pa 





food used is inexpensive as compared with food others | I received the Philo System Book mailed to mv home 
are using } address, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly pleased with 
it, and am anxious to spread the good news as far 





Our new book, the Philo System of Progressive | as 1 can. I am a prea her of the gospel engaged by 
Poultry Keeping, ives full particulars regarding | the Baptist Association to do Evangelistic work I 









these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy to under am on the road all the time, have about 14 days in 
stand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages | each town. I am very much interested in the hen and 
of illustrations showing all branches of the work from vill do all I can to help the other fellow to know how 
start to finish and to spread the good tidings received in the Philo 
System. (Rev.) F. B. Witttams. 





Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of our secrets of success is to save all the « hicken Special mntreenetery, <paae By Spec ial Ar 


that are fully developed at hatching time, whether rangement we 
they can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick | 4% able to give for $1 the book. with the right 
and believed to be the secret of the Ancient Egyptians | *° “S¢ all plans. 

and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at O 
10 cents a dozen - 


Chieken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


Our book tells how to make the best green food 
with but little trouble and have a good supply any 
day in the year, winter or summer. It is just as im r 
possible to get a large egg yield without green food Copy of the Philo System book and a year’s subscription to 


as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder Poultry Review and the American Poultry Advocate, all for $1. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 335 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 









> year’s subscription to Poultry Review—A monthly 
paper for utility breeders. One vear’s subscription to 
the American Poultry Advocate 







| Upon receipt of $1.00 you will get the book by return 


mail and your subscriptions will start at once. 
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Imitation is 

nét always 
Flattery 



















LUSTR-ITES 


“THE DAINTY LITTLE 





Used by 90% of the Profession 


A brilliant, extremely rapid and lasting polish 
for the finger nails, used with or without buffer. 
No dust, pumice or grease. Guaranteed abso- 


lutely harmless. Price, 25 cents per box. 


FREE, on request, three samples of our manicure 
“*Well-Kept 
A full line of Lustr-ite supplies sold by 


specialties, together with 
Nalls,”” 
all first-class dealers, or 


FLORIDINE MF@. Co. 


booklet, 


ww 








| PDEARLINE is the Original Washing Pow- |. 
der. Do you think it would have been so wide- | 
ly Imitated if it had not Justified Our Claims? | 
¢ Every Inducement is offered to buy [mitations | 
| of PEARLINE but oneMore Bulk, Less | 
| Price, Brummagem Jewelry, Knocking at Doors 
| and Ringing of Door-bells, no end of Beggirig 
|and Teasing by Peddlers and Coupons— 
} QUEER INDUCEMENTS THESE! 
| @ PEARLINE needs no such Helps. PEAR- 
-LINE does More Work and No Harm; it 
| Costs Less Money a Wash-day, any Day, a 
Week, a Month—a Great Deal Less a Year; 
it keeps Clothes like New, even Better than New | 
in Color; Keeps you Young; Saves Wnnkles | 
| all but the Cheerful ones—Makes them! 
| @ Which sort of Wrinkles do you Prefer: F 
The Tired or Jolly ones > 
@ This is for you to Answer ~T ell your Grocer. | 


—en - | 








SAVES YOUR MONEY 
SAVES YOUR HEALTH| 


—EE + 


A —— 
Complexion 

can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 
charcoal. It absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 
tapid clearing of the complexion. 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


are composed of pure Charcoal. 
FOR 10c. in stamps, a full-size 
25c. box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 35Astor House, n. Y. 
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A Lamp-Chimney 





is naturally a small and unimpor- 
tant thing—you shouldn't have to 
devote much of your thought to 
lamp-chimneys. 

But a poor lamp-chimney makes 
itself exaggeratedly and obnoxiously 
important through smoking and 
cracking and frequent replacing. 

By devoting my mind to the 
making of good lamp-chimneys, I 
have succeeded in _ producing 
chimneys that the user doesn’t 
have to think about. : 

MACBETH lamp-chimneys fit, / 
never break from heat, and are 
clear as crystal. My name is 
on every one of that sort. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book in- 
sures getting the right chimney for 
any burner, and gives suggestions 
about lamps, chimneys, wicks, 
oils, and tells how to keeplamps 
in order. I gladly mail it, free, 


to anyone who writes for 
it. Address — 


MacBeETH, Pittsburgh. 
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‘ Brenlin, the new window shade mate- 
rial, has nothing about it to crack, no filling of 
any kind. It wears without change. It has body enough 
to really shade, doesn’t show shadows or let in a glare. 
It hangs straight and smooth, without wrinkles, with- 
out bagging. 

Go to your dealer’s and see Brenlin. Made in all 
colors, ivory, white, cream, ecru, reds, greens, etc. 
and Brenlin Duplex, dark one side, light the ‘other. 
If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin we will give you the name 
of one who has or see that you are supplied. 

Write to-day for samples in colors. 


Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 2046-2056 Reading Road, Cin’ti. 


i iNE ; 
The name BRENLIN is perfo- : 
rated in the edge of every yard. 
Be sure it is on the shades you buy. 5 


Patented 1906. Trade-Mark Registered. 


the new window shade material 
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CRANES Correct Social Stationery 


==) T’ Dalton, Mass.,in the Berkshire Hills, 
=| only highest quality paper is made. Its 
hills are green, its air and water pure 
| and its experience covers a hundred 
=| years. Here, under these favorable 
bJOVC conditions, are made Crane’s Linen 
Lawn and all the other Crane Writing Papers, any 
one of which is supremely good, and Crane’s Linen 
Lawn especially popular. Look for the water-mark 
**Crane’s.”’ 








(Crane's 


ies 


























Tanles RANE’S Kid Finish has been found 
de cd . to be the finest surface on which en- 
e cn graving can be done. As such it has 
Papérs Ai long had the sanction of the most 
exclusive stationers and the most 
XA) particular people. 
=IRANE’S Calling Cards, like Crane’s 
(Crane's =—¥°/| Wedding Papers, have never been 


5| displaced in the regard of the stationer 
=| who engraves for people of taste, be- 
f;| cause such people have never been so 
—J well pleased with anything else. 


le 

















HIGHLAND LINEN still retains its 
popularity as being the best fabric- 
finished paper selling at popular prices. 
These papersand cards are obtainable of all good stationers. Samples 
ef Crane’s papers and of Highland Linen sent to anyone on request 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Congress Bicycle 











= - 

1] Gold edges. 50c. per pack. 40 regulation backs. The 

90 picture backs—dainty most durable 25c. card 

PLAYING CARDS 4 made. More sold than all 
606 %@ colors and gold. others combined. 


GOLD EDGES 


FONGRES' 














200-page book, ‘Card Games and How to Play Them,” new edition revised ; latest rules for all popular games. Sent 
prepaid for 6 flap ends of Bicycle tuck boxes; or 15c. in stamps. The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 5, Cincinnati, O. 
MON 8 ETE LP 
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What Will You Give To Be Well 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have beenable To G ] Fi 
] to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in the past Have igure, 
six years. Justthink! this means a whole city. Itisto + 
my mayor study of anatomy, physiology and health prin- Vibrant Health, 
ciples, and to my 12 years’ personal experience before I began 
= instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous 2 Rested Nerves? 
cess. It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have done all 
this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. 
I want tohelp every woman If vital organs or nerve centers are 
to be perfectly, gloriously well, weak, I strengthen them so that each 
with that sweet, personal love- organ does its work. 
liness which health and a I bringeach pupil tosymmetrical 
wholesome, graceful body gives proportions and I teach her to 
—a cultured, self-reliant stand and to wa/k in an attitude 
woman with a definite purpose, which bespeaks culture and refine- 
full of the health and vivacity ment. A good figure, gracefully 
which makes you carried, means more than a pretty 
A Better Wife face. yore ad . cheeks are 
more beautiful than paint or 
A Rested Mother ; 


powder. Ihelpyouto 
A Sweeter Sweetheart 

































































. 
a 
You can easily remove thefat and it Arise to Your Best! 
will stay re- The day for drugging the system has 
7 Fl h ? moved, I passed. In the privacy of y own 
oo esny : | have reduced room I strengihen the muscle® and 
15,000 women, 











nerves of the vital organs, lungs and 
heart, and start your blood to circulat- 
ing as it did when you were a child. I 
teach you to breathe so that the blood 
is fully purified. 


You Can Be Well Without Drugs 


And the vital strength gained by a 
forceful circulation relieves you of 


One pupil writes me: 

**Miss Cocroft; I have reduced 78 pounds and 
I look 15 years younger. I feel so well I want 
toshout! I never get out of breath now. 

“When I began I was rheumatic and consti- 
pated, my heart was weak and my head dul), and 
oh dear, 1 am ashamed when! think how I used to 
\ look! I never dreamed it was all se casy I thought I 

just had to be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman I 

see and telling her of you.” 








































I at ‘ th such chronic ailments as 
may nee o strengthen 
T Thi 9 | your stomach intestines and eee ype Sutens : 
oo In: z " F : * on orpid Liver {ri itabilily 
nerves first. A pupil who was : 
thin, writes me: Indigestion Nervousness 
°° test con't tell Peso -salrlage “a -_ ai Rheumatism Slecplessness 
just can you how happy I am am 80 pro of my n r, “ rk AS 
and arms! My busts are rounded out and I have gained 28 pounds: it Hu eaknesses - Weak Nerves 
has come just where I wanted it and ! carry myself like another woman. Calarr 


“My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have not been coa- 
stipated since my second lesson and I had taken something 
for years. My liver seems to be all right and I haven't a 
bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep likea baby and my 
merves are 50 rested. | feel so weil all the time 


Individual Instruction—!I give each _— the 
individual, confidential treatment which her case 


demands. My information and advice are entirely - 
free. 


by strengthening whatever organs 
or nerves are weak. 
I wish I could put sufficient emphasis 
into these words to make you reat- 
ize that you do not need to be 
tll, but that you can be a viva- 
cious, attractive woman in re- 
turn for just a few minutes’ 
A CORSET 18 NOT NECESSARY care each day in your cwnroom 
Ww . telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can heip you, 

rite me today I never treat a patient 1 cannot help. If I cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need. 

Send 10 cents for mnstructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 








SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 
Author of “Growth im Silence,” “ Chavacter as Expressed in the Body, Ftc. 








ee 


Mss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman 








A SHAPE FOR EVERY 
MOUTH 


|} SOLD IN A 
| SEALED BOX 


E BRUSH THAT HOLDS 
ITS BRISTLES 


TH 
ALFRED H.SMITH CO. 
84 CHAMBERS ST. NY. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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SILVER PIATE THAT —— 


= 
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RESISTS WEAR: ~ CARDINAL 
PATTERN 


NLY the woman who is more than ordinarily 
particular in her choice of tableware appre- 
ciates to the full the subtle differences distin- 
guishing 1835 R. WALLACE from all other 
plated ware. The plate itself is just a little better, 
the designs a trifle more exclusive, and the 
service such as may be looked for only in the 
silver plate that resists wear. Ask your deaier. 


We publish a delightful little book on thecare of silver. It will be sent 
free to any woman who Is particular about the appearance of her table. 


R. WALLACE & SONS Mig. Co., Box 18, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 














Cawston Feather Goods cannot be secured through any 
dealer or agent anywhere. Write direct tous. Your money 
promptly returned if not pleased. Free delivery every- 
where. Awarded prise medals at all important expositions. 


CAWSTON 
Ostrich Feathers 


Direct from our Farm in California. Producers’ Prices 


In the manufacture of Cawston Ostrich Feather Goods the stock 
is carefully selected and graded by experts. The feathers must be 
uniform in lengths, widths, strength, wearing and curling qualities. 
They must have the same texture, brilliant lustre, and particular fit- 
ness in order to secure that pure white, that glossy black or the beau 
tiful colored and shaded effects that make Cawston Ostrich Feathers 
superior to all others. 

Our Trade-Mark Attached to Every Cawston Plume 
Guarantees the Quality. 

Only the best grades of wing and tail feathers taken from strong, 
vigorous and healthy male birds are used by us. Our tips, plumes, 
boas, stoles, muffs, etc., are all made in our factory on our farm at 
South Pasadena, California. 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE FREE j 
No article of dress has ever been fashioned that gives Write for it to-day. Beautifully illustrated. 
a more beautiful touch of completeness to a woman’s 40 pages. A handsome, unique, and instructive 
outfit, or more satisfactorily fills the need of alight wrap ook. Tells about the ostrich industry in Amer 
— a well-made — feather boa or stole. Suitable ica. Gives a complete price-list of all our goods. 
or summer or winter. . 

Cawston Ostrich Feather Boas are unequalled for ful HAVE YOUR OLD FEATHERS REPAIRED 
ness, superior making and wearing qualities. Send Old ostrich feathers can be made over, repaired, 
$25.00 for our 2-yard special boa illustrated above. recurled, and dyed to look like new. Do not delay 
Made of the best quality feathers with long flues, full by writing first ; send us your feathers and we will 
and fluffy, strong and durable; will retain their curl and wear for years. advise you what is best to do with them. 


Black, white or any solid color. Other Boas at a wide range of prices. 

OSTRICH FEATHERS MAKE SPLENDID GIFTS AWSTON I. 

* MORE FASHIONABLE THAN EVER THIS YEAR OSTRICH FARM 
ORDER NOW FOR THE COMING HOLIDA YS P. O. Box 21. South Pasadena, Calif. 
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$25.00 
Ostrich 
Feather 
Boa 





























Things which are advertised are always the best. 





